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Part One 




First Meeting With The Mahatma 


After my return from England towards the end of 1935, a 
friend of mine closely connected with Gandhiji and other leaders 
of the Indian National Congress suggested that I should visit 
the Congress Session at Lucknow early in 1936. A year’s stay 
in England had made me deeply interested in the national move¬ 
ment for political freedom and I did go to Lucknow to have a 
glimpse of the leaders from a distance. I was, however, casually 
introduced to*Seth Jamnalal Bajaj whom Gandhiji had often 
called ‘the fisher of men’. On meeting me, Jamnalalji expressed 
his joy that I had missed the I.C.S. by a few marks, and desired 
that I should join national service and work for Indian freedom. 

Jamnalal Bajaj also invited me to visit Wardha and meet 
Gandhiji. Frankly, I had never heard of Wardha before, and on 
detecting my ignorance, Jamnalalji informed me that Wardha 
was only fifty miles away from Nagpur and located almost in 
the heart of India. I thanked him for the invitation, but quietly 
replied: “I do not feel like wasting the time of a great leader 
like Gandhiji. He is too busy a person to find time for meeting 
an ordinary young man like me.” But Jamnalalji Would not 
easily take a ‘no’ from me. He enquired about my subjects of 
special interest. “Literature and education,” I put in. He promptly 
added: “The All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan is meeting at 
Nagpur in April this year. Why not attend it?” 

This appeared to be a fairly attractive proposition, and so 
1 reached Nagpur in the first week of April and was happy 
to meet a number of well-known Hindi poets and writers at the 
Sahitya Sammelan. I was also asked to recite one or two Hindi 
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poems of mine at the open session and was glad to find that 
my poems, written mostly in London, received good apprecia¬ 
tion from the audience. Pandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi en¬ 
couraged me to write poetry in my own language and on 
national topics. 

After the concluding session of the Sammelan I went to 
Jamnalalji to take leave of him and return home. He was sur¬ 
prised at my reluctance to proceed to Wardha for meeting Gan- 
dhiji. He informed me that a special bus was going directly from 
Nagpur to Wardha and he would very much like me to spend 
a few days there as his guest. I could not decline the kind invi¬ 
tation and joined the bus party which, besides a few workers and 
teachers, consisted mainly of the inmates of the Mahila Ashram. 
A few miles away from Wardha, the bus halted at Pavnar 
Ashram where Acharya Vinoba Bhave was residing. The annual 
Khadi Conference was in progress. I also listened to a speech 
by Vinobaji on the economic and social aspects of Khaddar. 
This was my first acquaintance with the Acharya who was, at 
that time, devoting all his energies to constructive activities and 
was hardly known to the general public. 

We reached Wardha in the evening and I was ‘accommodated 
in the guest house at Bajajwadi. At the community dinner in 
the back veranda, I was able to meet a number of constructive 
workers of different institutions in Wardha. The next morning, 
Jamnalalji took me to Maganwadi where Gandhiji was staying. 
This was the spacious ancestral garden house which had been 
donated by Jamnalalji to the All India Village Industries Asso¬ 
ciation (AIVIA) inaugurated by Gandhiji only a year ago. 
Professor J. C. Kumarappa was the Secretary of this Association 
and had started research work for improving the existing 
technology of a number of rural industries. 

I was experiencing great hesitation in meeting Mahatma 
Gandhi whom I had seen several times as a student from a dis¬ 
tance, but never at close quarters. I had imagined that he would 
be a very serious and reserved type of a leader and would hardly 
care to meet an unknown young man like me. Jamnalalji, how¬ 
ever, insisted that I should meet the Mahatma who was at that 
time preparing to have his bath after the daily massage. When 
i touched Gandhiji’s feet with deep respect, he looked at me with 
great affection as though he had known me for years. I was 
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deeply touched by this gentle treatment. The Mahatma looked 
so human and loving. After preliminary enquiries he asked me: 
“Will you not like to work for me?” 

“Bapuji, I will try my best,” I humbly replied. 


After a few days, Jamnalalji, in consultation with Gandhiji, 
suggested that I should take up the work of the Rashtrabhasha 
Prachar Samiti which was to be located at Wardha in accor¬ 
dance with the resolution passed at the Nagpur session of the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. The Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha had been working for the spread of the national language 
in South India ever since 1918 under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The Sammelan had now decided to set up a Committee 
at Wardha for carrying on the propaganda of national language 
in the eastern as well as western India, including Assam, Ben¬ 
gal, Orissa, Gujarat and Maharashtra. M. Satyanarayana, the 
General Secretary of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha, was asked to function as the Secretary of the Wardha 
Samiti for some time and I agreed to work as its Joint 
Secretary. Satyanarayana returned to Madras after about a 
year and I took over the responsibility of working as the Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of the Wardha Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti for 
a full term of five years. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was the President 
of the Samiti and Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar its Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. I had the opportunity of travelling with Kakasaheb quite 
extensively in the eastern and western parts of India in connec¬ 
tion with the national language movement. 

Jamnalal Bajaj was also running a Marwadi Vidyalaya in 
Wardha and desired to convert it into a national and progressive 
institution in accordance with the educational ideals of the 
Mahatma. E. W. Aryanayakam and his wife Ashadevi also 
happened to be in Wardha at that time on the invitation of 
Jamnalalji. They had been working at Santiniketan for some 
years in intimate contact with Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Aryanayakams were eager to work in Wardha and Seva- 
gram under the direct guidance of Gandhiji. It was, therefore, 
suggested that I should become the Secretary of the Wardha 
Education Society (Shiksha Mandal) which was running the 
Vidyalaya. Jamnalal Bajaj was the Chairman of the Society 
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which had commenced its educational work in Wardha in 1912. 

Since Aryanayakam had agreed to work as the Principal of 
the Vidyalaya for giving it a new shape, I also felt attracted 
towards this educational experiment and decided to act as the 
General Secretary of the Education Society in addition to 
Rashtrabhasha Prachar work. During the latter half of 1936, 
Gandhiji had written a number of articles in the Harijan, sug¬ 
gesting that education, especially at the primary and secondary 
stages, should be imparted through productive work so as to 
become more or less self-sufficient. When the Congress assumed 
office early in 1937, Gandhi ji reiterated his proposals about edu¬ 
cational reconstruction and suggested to the Ministries in different 
Provinces to initiate this reform in a systematic manner. 

It had already been decided to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of 
the Wardha Education Society in 1937. It, therefore, occurred 
to me that on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee, we might con¬ 
vene a National Education Conference in Wardha to discuss 
Gandhiji's ideas about imparting education through creative 
work. Mahatma Gandhi liked this idea and encouraged me to 
go ahead with the preparations of such a Conference. Sub¬ 
sequently, he agreed to preside over its deliberations and himself 
drew up the list of invitees, including Education Ministers and 
some prominent constructive workers in the sphere of educa¬ 
tion. This Conference paved the way for the formulation of 
‘Basic education’ in the country. 


Gandhiji had been thinking of moving out to a neighbouring 
village in order to engage himself directly in the work of rural 
reconstruction. Jamnalalji suggested that Bapu may shift his 
headquarters to a village named Segaon (later called Sevagram), 
about four miles from Wardha in the eastern direction. Most 
of the land of this village belonged to Jamnalalji and it would, 
therefore, be easy to set up an Ashram there. Gandhiji accepted 
the proposal and decided to move to Segaon from Maganwadi. 
It was hinted that his shifting to Segaon during the summer 
heat may be deferred for some months so that a few huts may 
be constructed in the meantime. But Bapu was adamant and 
decided to walk to Sevagram on 30 April, along with Mahadev 
Desai and Jamnalal Bajaj. I had also the rare privilege of walk- 
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ing with the Mahatma to Segaon with hot winds blowing around. 
There was no road but only a cart-track to the village. Since 
there was no cottage on the proposed site of the Ashram. Gan- 
dhiji rested under an improvised bamboo hut in the midst of 
guava trees near a well. 

A cottage, now called Adi Niwas, was soon constructed by 
Jamnalalji for Gandhiji’s residence. For several months, one 
comer of the cottage was occupied by Bapu, the second by 
Kasturba, the third by Mahadev Desai and the fourth by an 
important guest who happened to be in Segaon to meet Gandhiji. 
I remember Badshah Khan staying in this fourth corner for seve¬ 
ral months. It was only after a year or two that a separate 
cottage was constructed for Kasturba. Subsequently, Bapu also 
shifted to another hut which was originally prepared by Mira- 
behn for her own use in the village. It is this hut which is now 
known as Bapu Kutir. Gandhiji lived here most of the time till 
1946 when he left for Noakhali—never to return to Sevagram. 

It was suggested that I should also shift to Sevagram and live 
as one of the inmates of the Ashram. Since I was not accustom¬ 
ed to Ashram life, I hesitated. Gandhiji, therefore, proposed that 
I should walk* down to Sevagram twice a week and work in the 
Ashram under his direction. I did this for quite some time. 
When I met Bapu in Sevagram, he enquired whether I knew 
the art of plying the spinning wheel. I pleaded ignorance. “All 
your education, then, has really been a waste,” smiled 
Gandhiji. “Every educated person in India must know the 
science of the Charkha, because that is the basis of our 
rural economy. Modern education, therefore, amounts to ‘sieving 
out sands '—‘Khak Chhanana',” added Gandhiji with a hearty 
laugh. 

But Bapu was not to leave the matter at that. He called 
Munnalal Shah, an inmate of the Ashram, and asked him to 
teach me how to sieve out good sand for the trench latrines. 
Gandhiji looked at me with a genial smile: 

“You will bow learn to sieve out sands in the real sense of 
the term.” 

“I will do the job with pleasure. I have done a lot of gardening 
with my hands and this work will, therefore, not be new to me.” 

“Very well”, said Bapu, and I did the job in Sevagram on 
each Sunday for several months. 



Glimpses Of Sevagram 


Since there was no regular road to Sevagram for a number of 
years, most of the visitors to Gandhiji had to walk down to the 
Ashram. During rains, the cart-track was full of water and 
people had to walk quite often through the area in knee-deep 
mud. In the case of V.I.P.’s like Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, 
Rajendra Babu and Sardar Patel, Jamnalalji made available the 
services of an ‘oxford’ vehicle as a special case. This cart, 
fabricated out of the body of an old Ford car, was drawn by 
oxen. That is why it was humorously called ‘oxford’. It was 
only in 1940 that the District Council of Wardha constructed 
the Sevagram road for the convenience of the leaders and the 
general public. In truth, Gandhiji did not like Sevagram to be 
connected with Wardha by road; he resisted it for some time, 
but ultimately yielded. He once told me in a lighter vein: “I 
am a Mahatma, but the Maya (world) continues to chase me 
wherever I go. When I walked to Sevagram four years ago, 
there was not a single hut there. But now, you see a sprawling 
rural township in the name of my Ashram.” 

As already indicated, the original name of the village was 
Segaon. After about a year, it was changed into ‘Sevagram’ by 
the Government because of a practical difficulty. There was an¬ 
other town called Shegaon in Khandesh, Maharashtra, on the 
main Bombay-Nagpur railway line. A good number of letters 
addressed to Mahatma Gandhi were, by mistake, being sent by 
postal authorities to Shegaon which was confused with Segaon 
near Wardha. The Government had informally consulted Gan- 
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dhiji also about the new name which literally means ‘the village 
of service’. 

After the National Education Conference in 1937, a Basic 
School was started by the Aryanayakams in Sevagram adjoining 
the main Ashram. This Nai Talim centre gradually developed 
into a sizeable colony of teachers and allied workers. Soon after, 
the All-India Spinners Association shifted their headquarters 
to Sevagram and a separate township was constructed there, 
including a Khadi Vidyalaya and its hostels. Gandhiji had also 
allowed the establishment of a hospital for utilizing the services 
of Dr. Sushila Nayar in Sevagram. The hospital was named 
after Kasturba and is now growing into a Medical College of 
the rural pattern. Although the Hospital and the College teach 
modern medical science, it has been decided to attach a Nature 
Cure wing in conformity with Gandhiji’s emphasis on cheap and 
simple remedies for common ailments. 


During my frequent visit to Sevagram in the early period, 
I had the opportunity of sitting quietly in the Adi Niwas and 
listening to conversations between Bapu and a number of im¬ 
portant visitors. One day, an Italian Bishop came to Sevagram 
to pay his respects to the Mahatma. Gandhiji was sitting in a 
corner of his cottage with a mud pack on his shaven head to guard 
against intense summer heat. After his talks, the Bishop was very 
eager to take a photograph. Gandhiji raised his hand and smiled: 

“Why waste your film. Father? People will ask you whether 
Gandhi had broken his skull!” 

The Bishop demurred for a moment, but could not resist the 
temptation of ‘shooting’ the Mahatma^ after having succeeded in 
reaching Sevagram all the way from Italy. 

I remember Louis Fischer, the well-known American journal¬ 
ist and writer, coming to Sevagram during the peak of summer 
season. He had travelled from the Wardha railway station in 
a rickety tonga in sweltering heat, and was, naturally, feeling 
very uncomfortable, perspiring profusely. When he entered 
‘Bapu Kutir’, Gandhiji was quick to realise Fischer’s sense of 
uneasiness and, therefore, remarked: 

“Well, you must have travelled from the station in an air- 
conditioned coach!” 
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Fischer could not resist a spontaneous laughter, and soon re 
gained his normal self. This is but one instance of Bapu’s spark¬ 
ling wit and humour. 

On another occasion, I very well recollect a serious discus¬ 
sion which Gandhiji had with some of the inmates of the 
Ashram about the sex problem. Soon after his shifting to Seva- 
gram, several constructive workers, both male and female, had 
joined the Ashram. There was some kind of a scandal between 
two inmates of opposite sexes. At the end of the discussion, 
I vividly remember Gandhiji’s words: 

“Sex is there; it cannot and should not be forgotten!” 


In the initial stages, Gandhiji asked for the services of the 
village barber for his morning shave. Bapu casually asked the 
barber whether he was prepared to shave the Harijans as well. 
The barber answered in the negative: 

“If I shave a Harijan, I will lose my profession and no caste 
Hindu would come near me.” 

“But there are several Harijans in the Ashram and I am the 
head of the family,” rejoined Gandhiji. “How can k accept your 
services when they are denied to some members of the 
community?” 

The barber was nonplussed and expressed his helplessness. 
And so Gandhiji started the morning shaves with his own safety 
razor. He waited for the barber for some days hoping that there 
would be a change in his thinking and in the attitude of the village 
people. But nothing happened for years. Bapu also went to the 
Sevagram village once or twice to persuade the people to give up 
untouchability and regard the Harijans as their own kith and kin. 
There was hardly any response. I, therefore, asked him one day: 

“This experience is very frustrating, Bapuji. If they do not 
listen to a Mahatma, how could an ordinary constructive worker 
hope to achieve any success in this direction?” 

Gandhiji looked at me in a serious vein: 

“We have neglected the village folk for hundreds of years. 
How can we expect them to transform their attitudes over¬ 
night? Even a Mahatma cannot work miracles. We must con¬ 
tinue to serve the villagers with infinite patience, without ex¬ 
pecting any spectacular results.” 
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While walking with Bapu one evening, I observed somebody 
lying on the roadside in a pit. It was getting dark and normally 
we would have walked away without taking any special notice 
of the event. But nothing escaped Gandhiji’s sharp eyes, and 
he stopped for a while. On quick enquiry, it was found that 
the person lying alongside the road was Parachure Shastri, the 
well-known Sanskrit scholar of Maharashtra. He had been suf¬ 
fering from severe wet leprosy for a number of years and had 
come to Sevagram to die there in peace, unknown, unwept and 
unsung. 

Gandhiji was deeply touched and got Parachure Shastri removed 
to the Ashram for shelter. The next day, a small hut was con¬ 
structed for Parachureji and Bapu started massaging his wounds 
with his -own hands. The inmates of the Ashram hesitated to 
follow even Gandhiji’s example for several days; they were mor¬ 
tally afraid of leprosy. But Mahatma’s example ultimately proved 
infectious and several co-workers took up the massage work in 
right earnest. After some weeks Parachure Shastri improved 
considerably and Gandhiji began to utilise his services for teach¬ 
ing Sanskrit to some of the children of the community. The 
Maharashtrian scholar was also requested to solemnise several 
marriages in the Ashram, more specially between the Harijans 
and the caste Hindus. 


The editing of the Harijan in English and the Hurijan 
Sevak in Hindi was carried on by Mahadev Desai from Seva¬ 
gram. In the beginning, Mahadevbhai used to walk down from 
Maganwadi to Sevagram every morning with a satchel of 
books, files and letters. After about a year, a separate hut was 
put up for him and he shifted to Sevagram with his family, in¬ 
cluding Durgaben and Narayan. Bapu desired that T should 
assist Mahadevbhai in preparing material for the Harijan 
weeklies. I did so for quite some time, and translated Gandhiji’s 
English articles into Hindi. Subsequently, Bapu tried to write out 
his original articles and notes for the Harijan in Hindi. But he 
did not find it easy to express his serious ideas in Hindustani; 
it was easier for him to write in English or in Gujarati. 

I remember once having written an article on the need of 
launching a mass literacy campaign in India. I showed the 
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article to Bapu, hoping that he would like to publish it in the 
Harijan. After glancing through the article, he remarked: “I 
do not believe that mere literacy could be an end in itself.. 
Unless we publish suitable literature in simple language for the 
practical use of villagers regarding agriculture and village in¬ 
dustries, merely imparting the three R’s to them would be of 
no avail. In the initial stages, this knowledge could be imparted 
to the village folk even through oral instruction.” 

I still remember these pithy words of Gandhiji and have 
repeated them quite often in conferences on adult education. 
It is evident that literacy must enable the rural people to im¬ 
prove their operational efficiency in the spheres of farming and 
rural crafts. Otherwise, it would be a luxury which a poor 
country like India could ill-afford. 

I was, indeed, amazed that Bapu could pay keen attention to all 
facets of human life and there was hardly anything he left un¬ 
touched. He used to remark quite often that his Ashram was 
some kind of a Shambhoomela, consisting of all types of 
curious and abnormal persons who would ordinarily be regard¬ 
ed as ‘cranks’ in society. The inmates of the Ashram frequently 
quarrelled among themselves and carried tales to Bapu 
about one another’s intolerant behaviour. Gandhiji once con¬ 
fided to me that he had allowed all these persons to stay in the 
Ashram in order to test his own capacity of non-violence. 

It was, surely, a great trial for Bapu to keep all the inmates 
in good humour. One day Munnalal Shah, with whom I sieved 
sands for the trench latrines for weeks on end, rushed to Gan¬ 
dhiji with a complaint and almost shouted: “I am not going to 
listen to anybody except Bapu.” Instead of getting cross with 
Munnalalbhai, the Mahatma gently retorted: ‘‘You are, after all, 
a Shah or a king. How can you listen to anybody except me!” 
Everybody laughed and Munnalal Shah’s anger vanished into 
thin air. 

I also remember how Bapu devoted hours in sorting out 
comparatively minor complaints of Mirabehn, Dr. Sushila Nayar, 
Balwant Singh—who looked after the Ashram dairy—and several 
others. One wondered how an extremely busy person like Gan¬ 
dhiji could afford to find so much time for trifles. But he often 
remarked: “We cannot achieve great things without devoting 
proper attention to small matters in life.” To him these, minor 
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incidents were in the nature of experiments with truth and 
non-violence. 

Gandhiji paid undivided attention to inmates taken ill from 
time to time. He would treat them with nature-cure methods, 
including mud pack, dieting, tub-bath and massage. Bapu was a 
great believer in the efficacy of Ramanama —God’s name—for 
healing physical ailments. He firmly believed that a truly reli¬ 
gious person who has been able to control his mind and pas¬ 
sions could never fall ill. In his view, physical sickness was a 
reflection of one’s moral or, spiritual weakness. He, therefore, 
did not like to administer medicines to patients; instead, he 
asked them to remember the name of the Divine and enlist the 
help of Nature in diverse ways. I vividly remember how Gan¬ 
dhiji did not forget to issue written instructions about the 
treatment to an ailing inmate even while an important meeting 
of the Congress Working Committee was in session at Seva- 
gram. The Congress leaders were astonished that Bapu could 
attend to several matters simultaneously, with equal care and 
devotion. 

The Mahatma was very particular about sanitation and hy¬ 
giene as well. Although his sense of smell was almost nil, he 
would not tolerate any insanitation or disorderliness in the 
Ashram. I recollect how one day he severely castigated some 
of the co-workers for not keeping the drain of a hostel in 
Nai Talim campus adequately clean. He required every work to 
be accomplished efficiently and carefully; negligence or absent- 
mindedness was considered by him to be a sign of spiritual defi¬ 
ciency. Gita’s dictum qhrt a f fereif was, to him, a sublime 

motto for man’s life. Slipshod work done in a perfunctory man¬ 
ner was anathema to him. 


Gandhiji’s sense of economy was also remarkable. He would 
not allow anything to be discarded without making full use of 
it. In the evening, food was served personally by him to all 
the inmates, taking adequate care to see that nothing was wasted. 
Everybody had to receive only the quantity which he or she was 
allowed to consume in accordance with health requirements. 
Even dantun sticks were not thrown away after cleaning the 
teeth in the morning; they were stored in a basket and used 
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to ignite the hearth. Most of his articles for the Harijan were, 
as is well known, written on the reverse side of letters which he 
received in large numbers every day from different parts of the 
country and the world. The Secretariat behind his cottage was 
a small one with hardly any furniture. Mahadevbhai and Pyare- 
lal worked in this tiny hut for years together without asking 
for a bigger office. Most of the pending files were maintained 
by Gandhiji himself in a small steel box. While travelling in 
third class compartments throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, this box was arranged-by Bapu with his own hands; 
he could take out a particular file from it without the help of 
even his secretaries. 

On one occasion, Pyarelal had reserved two third-class com¬ 
partments for travel from Wardha to Calcutta. On reaching 
the railway station, Gandhiji noticed great rush of passengers 
in the train. He, therefore, asked his secretary to vacate one of 
the compartments and make it available to other passengers. 
“But we have already paid for both the compartments, Bapuji,” 
pleaded Pyarelal. “That does not matter at all,” rejoined the 
Mahatma. The party moved into one compartment and the 
other was vacated. It was filled in by other passengers in no* 
time. And then alone Bapu felt at ease and, as the train moved, 
relaxed into sound sleep. 

Bapu was poignantly alive to the food problem in India and 
regarded self-sufficiency in food as an integral part of national 
defence. To him, a country which could not feed herself was not 
fit to enjoy political freedom. He was, therefore, anxious that 
all the land of the Ashram should be cultivated efficiently for 
growing the necessary food and vegetables. I should like to 
make a special mention here of an anecdote which throws a 
flood of light on Gandhiji"s way of attending to practical prob¬ 
lems. Every evening, after Bapu returned from his walks, 
Kasturba used to place his feet in a bucket of tepid water for 
cleaning them. This bucketful water, instead of being thrown 
away aimlessly, was poured into a bed of roses which Ba had 
planted near her cottage. One day, Bapu looked at me 
and asked: “Shriman, can we afford to have this bed of 
roses in the Ashram? In view of the food shortage in the 
country, should we not grow wheat, instead?” And without wait¬ 
ing for my reply, Gandhiji asked the concerned worker of the 
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Ashram to remove the rose plants and sow good wheat the next 
morning. Perhaps, Kasturba did not like this replacement. But 
in such matters Bapu had his own way of doing things without 
entering into lengthy arguments. What he would like the country 
to do, he commenced in his own Ashram. Precept without 
practice was abominable to him. 

Gandhiji was fully conscious of the fact that various items of 
constructive work could be carried on widely in the country 
only if there was a large number of trained workers to under¬ 
take these creative activities. He, therefore, asked Kanu Gandhi 
to organise training camps from time to time. Young workers 
from different parts of India used to come to Sevagram for the 
purpose. Bapu evinced keen interest in running these camps and 
spoke to the trainees on different aspects of national life with 
undivided attention. One day he attended a Scouts rally as well 
and even unfurled their flag. He desired that the Scout movement 
should spread throughout the country as a non-political and 
non-official activity for rendering social service to the people. 


In the beginhing, Sevagram Ashram was infested with snakes; 
it was surrounded by virgin fields full of shrubs. While coming 
from Wardha one evening a snake crossed my path also, touch¬ 
ing the legs. I experienced nervousness for some time, but 
Gandhiji told me that most of the snakes were of a non*poisonous 
nature and one need not be afraid of them. An inmate of the 
Ashram was expert in catching these snakes alive. A doctor 
friend was asked to examine them and it was found that 90 per 
cent of the snakes were, indeed, without poison. Bapu regarded 
these non-poisonous reptiles as friends of the farmers because 
they swallowed many insects and rodents which destroyed standing 
crops. 

The problem of monkeys, however, was more ticklish. Govind 
Reddy 4 who looked after agriculture and gardening, was at his wits’ 
end because the monkeys, despite all his efforts, persisted in eating 
away vegetables and fruits in the Ashram. After some arguments, 
Bapu allowed the use of an air-gun for frightening away the 
monkeys. After some days, the monkeys were not scared even 
by these devices. There were heated arguments whether, under 
the ^circumstances, they should be killed. Some articles in the 
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Harijan also dealt with the subject. But, as far as I remember, 
the problem remained unsolved, and Reddy had to put up with 
the monkeys and their antics. 

A year or two after the establishment of the Ashram it was 
found essential to construct a guest house specially for the use 
of foreign dignitaries who visited Sevagram to have talks with 
Mahatma Gandhi. Rustomji, a friend of Gandhiji in South 
Africa, agreed to build a guest house for the purpose; it was 
named ‘Rustom Bhawan’ in the memory of the Parsi friend and 
is still being used for accommodating Indian and foreign guests 
of the Ashram. 

V/hile receiving guests, Gandhiji paid meticulous attention to 
details. On the occasion of Lord Lothian’s visit to Sevagram 
sometime in 1938, Bapu instructed me in detail how I should 
receive the distinguished guest at the main gate of the Ashram 
and, then, take him to the guest house. I was asked to explain 
to him that Bapu was observing silence on that day, but would 
break it for some time to discuss various matters with Lord 
Lothian. After a wash and some light refreshment, I was asked 
to accompany the guest to Bapu Kutir. A chair was to be kept 
ready for Lord Lothian; it could, however, be removed if the 
guest preferred to squat on the ground. I was, indeed, astonished 
that the Mahatma could find time to work out all these details 
in advance and reduce them to writing. 

Although Gandhiji was strictly vegetarian and no meat was 
ever cooked in the Ashram kitchen, he was very careful in attend¬ 
ing to the food requirements of some Muslim guests who visited 
him. As has been already stated, Badshah Khan stayed in the 
Ashram for some weeks when only one cottage existed there. 
He was given one comer, but Ba and Bapu looked after his com¬ 
forts with great attention. Gandhiji knew that Khan Saheb was 
not a vegetarian. He, therefore, informed him that arrangements 
would be made for cooking separately non-vegetarian food for 
him. The Frontier Gandhi, however, politely declined the kind 
offer, although he was deeply touched by Bapu’s solicitude for 
him. He has made a special mention of this offer in his ‘Memoirs’. 
It was this human touch in the Mahatma which made him so 
magnetic in his influence over others. 

Gandhiji devoted detailed attention to the minutest aspects of 
Ashram life at Sevagram. He maintained a notebook for writing 
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notices for the inmates in his own hand. The Manager of the 
Ashram, Chimanlal Shah, used to copy out Bapu’s instructions 
and circulate them to the residents. A few extracts from the 
note book would give an idea of Gandhiji’s sense of thorough¬ 
ness and punctiliousness in life: 

“1. It is necessary that everyone should exercise restraint 
in eating. There should be a limit to the amount of gur, ghee, 
milk and vegetables consumed by each. Eight ounces of vege¬ 
tables should be considered enough for one meal. It is not 
gocd manners to complain at meal time if there is anything 
wrong with food. That is violence. 

2. Take only as much salt as you need. Nothing is to be 
wasted, not even water. I hope everyone will handle every¬ 
thing in the Ashram with care as the property of the poor. 

3. There should be no needless chatter and inmates are 
not to talk in a loud voice. The life of the Ashram should 
always bear the stamp of peace, and also of truth. 

4. Let everything be kept in its proper place, the rubbish 
in its place too. No one should spit or clean his nose on the 
road. • 

5. Care should be taken net to soil the seat, and to use 
the latrine in a clean manner. At night, a lantern should 
always be taken to avoid mishaps. 

6. The clatoon (twig) should be washed in clean water and 
kept in a special vessel to dry. When dry, it could be used for 
tire in the kitchen. The principle is that nothing should be 
wasted. 

7. The peelings left over after cutting vegetables should be 
put into the compost pit. 

8. Broken glasses should net be thrown away anywhere 
but placed into a pot at a fixed place. 

9. Anyone who ccmes to see the Ashram should be made 
to feel at home. He must not feel that he is an outsider. 

10. Everyone must understand the real meaning of prayers. 

11. All must be present for community work: the cleaning 
of vessels ought to be done very thoroughly. 

I also recollect two quotations which Gandhiji used to hang 
before him on the walls of the cottage. The first one was from 
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John Ruskin whose book lInto This Last had influenced Gan- 
dhiji deeply. It reads as follows: . 

“The essence of lying is in deception, and not in words. A lie 
may be told by silence, by equivocation, by the accent on a 
syllable, by the glance of the eye attaching particular signi¬ 
ficance to a sentence, and all these kinds of ties are worse and 
baser by many degrees than a lie plainly worded.” 

This indicates how Bapu was keen on avoiding untruth even 
of the subtlest kind. His whole life was a story of ‘experiments 
with truth’ and the chief ambition of his life was to follow truth 
in the strictest sense of the term, for to him ‘Truth was God’. 
The second quotation was from G. C. Larimer: 

“When you are in the right, you can afford to keep your 
temper; and when you are in the wrong, you can’t afford to 
lose it.” 

These two quotations are still prominently displayed in Gan¬ 
dhi ji’s hut at Sevagram. 


1 should like to mention one more subject which is of vital 
importance to public workers in collecting funds. It was some¬ 
time in 1940 that Gandhiji issued an appeal over his own signa¬ 
ture for five lakh rupees to erect a suitable memorial for Deen- 
bandhu C. F. Andrews. On making enquiries from his office after 
about a month, he found that only a few thousand rupees had 
been remitted by miscellaneous donors from different parts of the 
country. Gandhiji felt greatly perturbed. He issued another ap¬ 
peal, reminding the readers of his earlier statement. Again, a few 
thousand rupees trickled through. Bapu was naturally worried 
about the matter and talked to Sardar Patel on the occasion of 
a Congress Working Committee meeting in Wardha. Sardar told 
Bapu rather bluntly that such funds could not be collected even 
by a Mahatma by merely issuing appeals through the press. He 
desired Gandhiji to proceed to Bombay for this purpose and stay 
there for about a week. Much against his will, Bapu did go to 
Bombay in response to Sardar’s invitation and rupees five lakhs 
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were collected in five or six days. Since then, Gandhiji never 
issued any appeals for funds in memory of persons. He did not 
do so even for Jamnalal Bajaj and Mahadev Desai who were 
more than his own sons to him. At the time of Jamnalalji’s pass¬ 
ing away in February 1942, Bapu convened a meeting of friends 
and co-workers in Wardha on the Shraddha day; but refused to 
issue any appeal for a memorial fund. He whispered to me: 
“I have had a very sad experience about C. F. Andrews Memo¬ 
rial Fund. I am not prepared to bum my fingers once again.” 

Bapu’s small hut was a drawing room, a dining room, a com¬ 
mittee room, a bed room and an office—all rolled into one. For 
several years, Gandhiji had no bath room attached to the hut; he 
used to have his bath in a tiny room attached to the first cot¬ 
tage—Adi Niwas. It was much later that a separate bath room- 
cum-massage room was constructed for him. The well-known In¬ 
dian Socialist Party leader, Acharya Narendradev, lived with Bapu 
for several months to undergo nature cure treatment under his 
direct supervision. He was allowed to use Gandhiji’s massage 
room as a special favour. 

The Sevagram Ashram is being preserved in its original form 
by a Cc^nmittoe set up jointly by the Sarva Seva Sangh and Gan¬ 
dhi Smarak Nidhi. I happen to be the Chairman of this Founda- 
f ion which is known as Sevagram Ashram Pratisthan. We have 
decided to preserve the Ashram and its surroundings as they exist¬ 
ed in Gandhiji’s own time, and have not allowed any new build¬ 
ings to be constructed in the form of a museum, as has been 
done at Sabarmati. All the cottages are being maintained in their 
original shape and form in order to give to the posterity an exact 
idea of the Ashram as it functioned under the Mahatma. Although 
electric installations have been allowed in the Guest House and 
the Nai Talim campus, the main Ashram still uses the hurri¬ 
cane lanterns. Visitors are often surprised to note that there is 
not a single photograph of Gandhiji or Kasturba in the main 
Ashram. I do not think there is any other Ashram started by 
Bapu which has been preserved in this manner. That is why 
visitors to Sevagram are able to recapture peace and tranquillity 
which hallowed the atmosphere of the place when Gandhiji him¬ 
self guided the lives and activities of the inmates. 
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I had convened a National Education Conference in Wardha in 
October, 1937, to discuss Gandhiji’s ideas about craft-centred 
education which he had been expressing through the columns of 
the Harijcin for some months. This Conference was meant to be 
a special function in connection with the Silver Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of Shiksha Mandal. Bapu evinced deep interest in the Con¬ 
ference and himself undertook to draw up a list of invitees. On 
my request, he also agreed to preside over the Conference and 
guide its deliberations. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, the then Vice-Chancellor of Benaras Hindu 
University, wrote me a letter expressing a desire to attend the 
Conference. I showed the letter to Gandhiji. “He is an eminent 
philosopher and may not be in touch with my way of thinking; 
we may, therefore, not trouble him,” remarked Bapu. However, 
on going through the list of invitees, I did not find the name of 
any Muslim educationist. I, therefore, ventured to suggest that 
Dr. Zakir Husain, the then Principal of Jamia Millia lslamia. 
Delhi, may be invited to the Conference. Gandhiji readily agreed 
and asked me to write to Dr. Husain in my own hand in Urdu. 
I did so, and within a few days Dr. Zakir Husain conveyed his 
acceptance of the invitation. 

Unluckily, I was suddenly taken ill about two weeks before 
the scheduled dates of the Conference—22nd and 23rd Octo¬ 
ber. Gandhiji, naturally, fell greatly perturbed. He came to see 
me at Bajajwadi: “I had taken it for granted that you will never 
fall ill and had agreed to preside over the Conference because of 
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your enthusiasm. I had no intention of shouldering such a heavy 
responsibility myself.” 

Mahadev Desai and Kishorlal Mashruwala suggested that the 
Conference may be postponed in view of my illness. Gandhiji, 
therefore, wrote to Jamnalalji: 

“The idea originated with Shriman. I had wholly relied on 
him, and was free from anxiety so long as he was well. I had 
ruled out the possibility of his being ill. When, therefore, I 
heard of his illness. I got ruffled. I have considered Shriman a 
most wonderful find of yours. He has in him an extraordinary 
amalgam of scholarship, sobriety and humility. The Conference 
without his presence will be odious to me. But since task once 
begun should not be left incomplete, I have insisted on the 
Conference being held, provided Aryanayakam does not lose his 
self-confidence and you do not oppose the plan. Your opposi¬ 
tion would be, to me, justifiable, for I have implicit faith in 
your judgment with reference to practical affairs.” 

Jamnalalji was quite worried about my enteric fever, but in 
consultation wfth Aryanayakam and Ashadevi he decided to con¬ 
vene the Conference according to the original programme. All the 
Education Ministers of Congress Ministries installed some 
months earlier attended it, besides a number of important con¬ 
structive workers like Acharya Vinoba, Kakasaheb Kalelkar, 
Kishorlal Mashruwala, K. T. Shah, Avinashilingam Chettiar, 
Mahadev Desai, J. C. Kumarappa and Srikrishnadas Jaju. The 
conference was held in the campus of the Navabharat Vidyalaya, 
now the Jankidevi Bajaj College of Science. 

In his opening remarks, Gandhiji observed: 

“I am thankful to you for the trouble you have taken in 
attending this Conference. You know that I have been asked 
to preside over this Conference, but it does not imply that 1 
have to carry on the whole work single-handed I have had 
very little responsibility in organizing this Conference. Shriman 
Narayan, who is the Secretary of the Education .Society, has 
taken great pains in convening it. It was he who first suggested 
to me the idea of convening a small conference to discuss my 
educational scheme on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the 
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Education Society. I liked the idea and so here I am to place 
before you frankly all my ideas on national education which 
I have been adumbrating through the columns of the Harijan. 
I am open to free and frank criticism, so that I may clarify 
some misunderstandings in connection with my scheme.” 

He continued: 

‘‘The ideas which I wish to place before you today are new 
in their method of presentation, although my experience behind 
those ideas is very old. . .” 

Dr. Zakir Husain was the first to speak after Gandhiji’s inau¬ 
gural address. Although he generally welcomed the scheme of 
work-oriented education and found it in line with modem thought, 
he pointed out the difficulty of finding suitable teachers. He also 
opposed the self-supporting aspect of the scheme in very strong 
terms: “Teachers may become slave-drivers and exploit the labour 
of poor boys. If this happens, the Takli will prove even worse 
than books. We shah be laying the foundations of hidden slavery 
in our country.” 4 

When I heard of Dr. Zakir Husam’s opposition to the scheme, 
I felt greatly embarrassed, because it was I who had suggested his 
name for the Conference. Gandhiji, however, had his unique way 
of winning over opponents. He utilized the opportunity for ex¬ 
plaining his concept of Basic education in greater details: 

“It is said that my scheme will bring about slavery in the 
schools. But this can be said about all good things; in bad 
hands even good things become bad. Therefore, I do not wish 
that my scheme should be carried out by those who have 
neither faith nor confidence in it.” 

He went on: 

“I wish to make one more point clear. I do not desire to 
train village children only in handicrafts. I want to teach 
through hand-work other subjects such as history, geography, 
mathematics, science, language, painting and music. All this 
teaching will have to be done according to a definite plan.” 
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The discussion that followed was very useful and constructive. 
The Education Ministers, by and large, accepted Gandhiji’s scheme 
of imparting primary education through manual and productive 
work. On the next day, the Conference adopted the following 
resolution: 

“(1) That in the opinion of this Conference free and com¬ 
pulsory education be provided lor seven years on a nation¬ 
wide scale. 

(2) That the medium of instruction be the mother-tongue. 

(3) That the Conference endorses the proposal made by 
Mahatma Gandhi that the process of education throughout this 
period should centre around some form of manual and produc¬ 
tive work, and that all the other abilities to be developed or 
training to be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the environment of the child. 

(4) That the Conference expects that this system of educa¬ 
tion will be gradually able to cover the remuneration of the 
teachers.” 

In his concluding remarks, Gandhiji desired that a Committee 
should be set up to prepare a detailed syllabus. He suggested 
that Dr. Zakir Husain should be the Chairman of this Com¬ 
mittee and its report be submitted within a month. A person 
who had expressed his stout opposition to some aspects of the 
scheme was drawn into it for shouldering a heavy responsibility. 
That was the way Gandhiji worked in public life. Dr. Husain 
agreed to take up the work with a sense of devotion, and became 
an ardent supporter of Basic education. With the help of 
Acharya Vinoba, Kakasaheb, Dr. K. G. Saiyidain and others, he 
submitted a valuable report to Gandhiji on 2 December the same 
year. The Zakir Husain Committee Report was widely welcomed 
throughout the country and proved to be the foundation-stone of 
Nai Talim in India. 

Soon after the Wardha Education Conference, Gandhiji wrote 
a special article entitled ‘A Step Forward’ in the 30 October issue 
of the Harijan : ‘The Conference had to sail on an unchartered 
sea. There was no complete precedent before it’. He added: “If 
the idea is sound, it will work itself out in practice. After all, it is 
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for those who have faith in the self-support part to demonstrate 
it by working schools in accordance with the idea.” 

Bapu was, indeed, happy that the Education Ministers and his 
co-workers in the cause of national education had ‘received the 
new idea with sympathy’. 

After the publication of the Zakir Husain Committee’s report, 
the Congress Ministries of U.P., Bihar, Central Provinces and 
Berar, Bombay and Madras introduced the principles of Basic 
education at the primary stage with great zeal, but with certain 
variations. In the Central Provinces, Chief Minister and also Edu¬ 
cation Minister, Pandit Ravishankar Shukla, launched the Vidya 
Mandir scheme under which thousands of plots were donated by 
the village communities for being attached to Basic schools as 
their own farms. A Training College for the scheme was started 
in Wardha. Addressing the trainees at this Vidya Mandir Train¬ 
ing College, Gandhiji made it abundantly clear that the aim of 
Basic education was not to train spinners and weavers, but to 
develop the personality of students through productive work. 

“The principal idea is to impart the whole education of the 
body and the mind and the soul through the harfdicraft that is 
taught to children. You have to draw out all that is in the 
child through teaching various processes of the handicraft, and 
all your lessons in history, geography and arithmetic will be 
correlated to the craft.” 

Gandhi ji continued: 

“If such education is given, the direct result will be that it 
will become self-supporting. But the test of success is not its 
self-supporting character but that the whole plan has been drawn 
out through the teaching of the handicraft in a scientific manner. 
In fact, I would reject a teacher who would promise to make it 
self-supporting under any circumstances.” 

In U.P., Dr. Sampurnanand introduced Basic education 
throughout the State, but in a diluted form. Instead of making 
spinning and weaving the basic crafts, he favoured various arts 
and crafts like painting, clay modelling, etc., for forming a nuc¬ 
leus of creative activities for students. In Bihar, Dr. Srikrishna 
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Sinha set about this educational reform in a thorough and syste¬ 
matic manner. The Rrindavan area in Champaran District was 
selected for intensive experimentation of the new system. This 
compact area also served as a training centre for Basic teachers 
throughout the State. Ramsaran Upadhyaya and Dwarika Singh 
took up this work with a sense of mission and served as pioneers 
of Basic education not only in Bihar but for the whole country. 
In Madras, Avinashilingam Chettiar, the then Education Minister, 
introduced Basic education in the State in a spirit of dedication. 
It is good to know that he is still holding the torch aloft in various 
institutions run ( by Ramakrishna Mission at Coimbatore. In the 
Bombay State, B. G. Kher evinced keen interest in Nai Talim and 
reoriented primary education to the Basic pattern. 

Unfortunately however, the Congress Ministries had to resign 
office in 1939, soon after the outbreak of the second World War. 
Among other things, Basic education suffered a serious set-back 
because the British Government was, naturally, not favourably 
inclined towards a new type of education with revolutionary im¬ 
plications. With the launching of individual Satyagraha in 1940, 
all Congress leaders as well as important constructive workers 
went to jail. And then followed the ‘Quit India’ movement which 
was in the nature of a life-and-death struggle against British im¬ 
perialism. When the leaders came out of jails in 1944, several 
Basic education centres, especially in Gujarat, were started again 
to keep the flame burning. 

After the dawn of Independence in 1947 and particularly after 
the installation of Congress Ministries in 1952 under the new 
Constitution, Basic education was revived once again in different 
States. It formed an integral part of the Five-Year Plan as well. 
It must, however, be conceded with regret that Nai Talim was 
not given a proper place and allowed to gradually wither away. 
It was introduced mainly in the rural areas; primary and secon¬ 
dary schools in cities were allowed to function along the tradi¬ 
tional ruts. In consequence, a feeling went round among the rural 
folk that an inferior type of education was being doled out to 
them by the urban leaders so that the children of cities may con¬ 
tinue to monopolise Government services. This evoked a hostile 
atmosphere against Nai Talim in the countryside. Moreover, the 
aspect of correlation—linking the teaching of crafts with academic 
subjects—was not given due importance by the teachers of Basic 
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schools As a result, intellectual standards attained by the child¬ 
ren of Basic schools proved to be inferior to the levels of academic 
learning in the conventional institutions. This again created an 
adverse impression among the people about the efficiency of Basic 
education. In addition, as was pointed cut by the Assessment 
Committee headed by G. Ramachandran, the inadequacy of admi¬ 
nistrative apparatus in the sphere of education contributed to the 
failure of Basic education in different States. The administration 
as well as teachers did not evince a sense of purpose in introduc¬ 
ing Nai Talim in schools. The actual results were, therefore, dis¬ 
astrous and, as Dr. Zakir Husain himself expressed a few years 
ago, Basic schools as run in most of the States were of a ‘bogus’ 
nature. They were, indeed, a travesty of Basic education as en¬ 
visioned by Mahatma Gandhi. To me, it is one of the saddest 
national tragedies that the Union and the State Governments of 
Free India did not care to give to Gandhiji’s system of education 
even a fair trial. 

In Sevagram, a Basic education colony, adjacent to the main 
Ashram, soon grew up under the guidance of the Aryanayakams 
soon after the publication of the Zakir Husain Committee’s report. 
In 1938, at its Haripura Session, the Congress appointed an all- 
India Education Board with Dr. Zakir Husain as Chairman and 
Aryanayakam as Secretary. This Board was soon transformed 
into Hindustani Talimi Sangh as a regular organization with its 
own constitution. 

I continued to work in Wardha, and after the Aryanayakams 
left for Sevagram, I was appointed the Principal of Nava Bharat 
Vidyalaya in addition to my work as the Secretary of the Shiksha 
Mandal. I tried to introduce some of the features of Basic educa¬ 
tion, including several crafts, in the Vidyalaya. I must, however, 
admit frankly that no serious efforts were made to introduce 
systematic Basic education in the urban areas, including Wardha. 
The work of Hindustani Talimi Sangh was also mainly confined 
to the rural areas around Sevagram. It is now recognized by all of 
us that this was a serious mistake. Dichotomy between rural and 
urban schools created a vicious atmosphere and tended to rele¬ 
gate Nai Talim into the background. 


Experience over the years has shown conclusively that, without 
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lending work-orientation to our educational system, it would be 
impossible to liquidate the problem of educated unemployed in the 
country. Under the Five-Year Plans, there has been unprecedent¬ 
ed expansion of primary and secondary education in India. Since 
the students have no opportunity to work with their hands and 
imbibe the dignity of labour, they naturally run after whitq^ 
collar jobs which are obviously very limited in numbers. Conse¬ 
quently, there is widespread frustration and despair among stu¬ 
dents, and this leads to violent agitations and serious indiscipline 
in schools, colleges and Universities. I have no manner of doubt 
that our educational system can be made meaningful only if the 
principles of Basic education, as enunciated by Gandhiji, are in¬ 
troduced in all institutions in a planned fashion. We have now 
realized to our cost that the Mahatma's ideas of Nai Talim were 
not the ‘fads’ of a utopian, but contained a practical scheme of 
reforming the existing educational system which has failed to 
meet the challenge of the times and respond to the felt needs of 
the nation. 

When I went to Delhi in 1952 as a Member of Parliament and 
later functioned there as the General Secretary of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress, I also worked as the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Basic education under the Ministry of F.ducation. 
During this period, I tried very hard to persuade the State Gov¬ 
ernments to take to Basic education in an earnest manner. This 
Standing Committee also issued a definite ‘statement’ on Basic 
education in order to remove various doubts and misgivings re¬ 
garding the scheme. It was made very clear in the Statement of 
1956 that Basic education ‘is essentially education for life and 
through life’. ‘It aims at creating eventually a social order free 
from exploitation and violence. That is why productive, creative 
and socially useful work in which all boys and girls niay parti¬ 
cipate irrespective of any distinction of caste or creed or class, 
is placed at the very centre of Basic education.’ ‘The funda¬ 
mental objective of Basic education is nothing less than the deve¬ 
lopment of the child’s total personality which will include produc¬ 
tive efficiency as well.’ It was also made amply clear that Basic 
education should not be treated as education exclusively meant for 
rural areas. ‘It is meant for urban areas as well. For this pur¬ 
pose, necessary modifications may have to be made in the choice 
of crafts for urban schools, but the general aims and methods of 
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Basic education should remain the same.’ This statement proved 
to be very helpful in removing a number of ‘cobwebs’ around the 
scheme of Basic education and helped the State Governments in 
making it more popular and widespread. 

At my instance, the Ministry of Education organized a Na¬ 
tional Seminar cn Basic education at Haunsbhavi in Mysore 
State from 7 to 9 January, 1958. In the course of his inaugural 
address, Acharya Vinoba Bhave said: 

“It is from my experience that I have defined education as 
the process of making a student self-reliant. An interpretation of 
self-reliance is that the student should be able to earn his 
living by his own labour. Without this ability, he is a depen¬ 
dent individual and thus a burden on society. To make a stu¬ 
dent self-reliant in this sense is, no doubt, one of the aims of 
education. In my view this should not be the only end of edu¬ 
cation. It should make the individual self-reliant in the field of 
knowledge also; it should train him to acquire knowledge 
through his own efforts.” 

Vinoba further elucidated: 

**Nai Talim is not a rigid concept, but is subject to daily 
modifications in accordance with changing circumstances. Basic 
education is open to independent criticism and everybody has 
the right to discuss it and come to his own conclusions.” 

The National Seminar recommended that “in order to reduce 
the difference between Basic and non-Basic schools the immediate 
introduction of certain Basic school activities must be taken up 
wherever they have not been introduced so far in non-Basic 
schools.” It also suggested that “the whole of the Education 
Department should be geared to the implementation of the policy 
of Basic education.” It was emphasized that in every Directorate 
of Education, a senior Officer with full powers to execute the pro¬ 
gramme should be put in exclusive charge of elementary education, 
including Basic education. The Seminar also opined that “pro¬ 
ductivity is an important aspect which should be adequately 
emphasized; the produce of children should not only be of utility 
but of beauty as well.” It was suggested that “funds available for 
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other developmental activities, such as village industries, small- 
scale industries, khadi, etc., should also be utilized for the deve¬ 
lopment of Basic education through proper coordination.” It was 
stressed that there should be no parallel systems of education at 
the Secondary stage. “Post-Basic schools should form an integral 
part of the reorganized scheme of Higher Secondary Educating 
They will be one of the types of the multi-purpose course. The 
examination for the students of post-Basic schools also should be 
conducted by the Board of Secondary Education in the States.” 

At the time of the formulation of the Third Five-Year Plan, 
I, as a Member of the Planning Commission, tried my best to 
accord Basic education its legitimate place in the educational 
programmes. It was proposed to convert a large number of pri¬ 
mary schools into Basic schools and “to orient the remaining 
schools to the Basic pattern, to remodel all training institutions 
along Basic lines, to establish Basic schools in urban areas, and 
to link up Basic education with the development activities of each 
local community.” The fact, however, remains that the State 
Governments paid only lip sympathies to the scheme and did not 
pursue this vital educational reform in real seriousness. We are, 
therefore, fated today with the curious paradox of an army of 
educated unemployed on the one hand and a large number of 
specialized jobs remaining unfilled due to lack of trained person¬ 
nel, on the other. Our education has been expanding at a fast 
rate under the Plans, but its quality and content have been going 
down precipitately over the years. This is, indeed, a tragedy too 
deep for tears. 


On my suggestion, the Ministry of Education convened a Na¬ 
tional Seminar on Gandhian Values in Indian Education at Seva- 
gram in early February, 1970. This Seminar issued a statement at 
the end of its deliberations, emphasizing the following three 
points: 

1. Dignity of manual labour through the use of work as a 
part of the educational programme; 

2. A sense of social awareness and social responsibility 
through the involvement of students and teachers in meaningful 
programmes of community service; and 
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3. The promotion of a secular outlook of Sarvadharma 
Samabhava through an understanding of the fundamental unity 
of all religions. 

I understand that the Ministry of Education has now establish- 

f d a special cell for implementing the recommendations of this 
eminar in a systematic way. I do hope that the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Sevagram Seminar, which met in Gandhiji’s Ashram 
33 years after the first Wardha Conference in 1937, will be given 
due weight and importance by the State Governments as well as 
educationists all over the country. In the absence of work-oriented 
education, we shall be heading towards a catastrophe which 
would inescapably shake the very foundations of our democratic 
structure. 



In And Around Wardha 


During my early years in Wardha, apart from the educational 
work of Nava Bharat Vidyalaya, I devoted considerable time to 
the activities of Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti. In my capacity as 
its General Secretary, I toured with Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar, 
the then Vice-President of the Samiti, the eastern parts of India, 
including Bengal, Assam and Orissa, and the western regions of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. I also functioned as the Joint Editor 
with Kakasahab, of the monthly magazine of the Samiti entitled 
Sabki Boli, and regularly wrote editorial notes on different as¬ 
pects of national language in this journal. Besides, I contributed a 
series of articles on serious subjects, but in a light style on the 
pattern of A. G. Gardiner’s essays. Later, a collection of these 
short essays was published under the title Jugnoo. 

During the tours on Hindi Prachar, we made it abundantly 
clear to the non-Hindi-speaking areas that the propagation of na¬ 
tional language was in no way meant to suppress the evolution of 
regional languages. Gandhiji had specifically told us that anyone 
who does net know his or her own mother-tongue properly had 
no right to learn the national language. This approach was 
found to be eminently suitable in counteracting adverse propa¬ 
ganda against Hindi in some of the Provinces, more especially 
Bengal. In Assam, Baba Raghavdas of Gorakhpur had been an 
active worker in this sphere for many years. In Orissa, Ramadevi 
Choudhary, the devoted wife of the well-known constructive work¬ 
er Gopubandhu Choudhary, had been conducting Hindi Prachar 
work in a spirit of dedication. We found it difficult to organize this 
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work in Bengal because most of the elite there felt that Bengali 
was a much more developed language as compared to Hindi. 

I vividly remember meeting Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore in 
Santiniketan some time in 1939 in connection with Hindi Prachar 
work. He was happy that Kakasaheb and I had been touring 
Bengal in connection with this national movement. On knowing 
*that I was the son-in-law of Jamnalal Bajaj, he said: “The dingal 
poetry of Rajasthan is unique in world literature in respect of its 
valour, dynamism and intensity of emotion.” He suggested that 
this literature should be translated into English for wider circula¬ 
tion. He also mentioned to us with some pride the good work 
done by Hindi Bhavan in Santiniketan under the able guidance of 
Dr. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi. 

The headquarters of the Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti was in 
Kakawadi opposite Mahila Ashram on the Sevagram road. Jam¬ 
nalal Bajaj had constructed this colony for Hindi Prachar work. 
After some years, Gandhiji began to plead for the knowledge of 
both Devnagari and Urdu (Persian) scripts for the national lan¬ 
guage. He also preferred to call Rashtrabhasha as Hindi-Hindus- 
tani and later only Hindustani. Bapu entered into fairly long- 
drawn correspondence with Purushottamdas Tandon who was, 
then, the president of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. Ultimately, 
he decided to resign his membership of the Hindi Sahitya Sam¬ 
melan and started a separate organization called Hindustani Pra¬ 
char Sabha at Wardha. In the wake of Gandhiji’s resignation, 
Kakasaheb and I also withdrew from the Rashtrabhasha Prachar 
Samiti. Bapu himself agreed to become the President of the Hin¬ 
dustani Prachar Sabha, with me as the General Secretary. In 
consequence, Kakawadi became the headquarters of the Hindu¬ 
stani Prachar Sabha and Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti was 
shifted to ‘Hindinagar’ which has now developed into a fairly big 
colony on the outskirts of Wardha town. Purushottamdas Tandon 
was very keen that I should continue as the General Secretary of 
Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti also. Tt was, however, agreed that 
in view of certain basic differences in policy it will not be proper 
for me to hold important positions in both the organizations. 

When the All India Congress Committee decided in June 1947 
to accept the partition of India, I pleaded with Gandhiji that the 
Hindustani movement would be the very first casualty of parti¬ 
tion and it would be futile to carry it on any further. At any rate. 
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I told him about my inability to continue as the General Secre¬ 
tary cf the Hindustani Prachar Sabha. Bapu recognized the force 
of my argument and permitted me to submit resignation. He, how¬ 
ever, wanted me to remain a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Sabha, and I continue to do so even today. In the course 
of a letter addressed to me on 13 August, 1947, Bapu wrote: 

“In my view, our work is not against anybody; it is comple¬ 
mentary. Whether our work is liked or not, we should not mind. 
If our stand is correct, it would ultimately prevail. Urdu can 
never become our lingua franca; nor could Hindi be so, even if 
the Union Government puts its seal on it. That alone could be 
our national language which both the communities can write 
and speak.” 

It is, surely, a matter of deep regret that Hindi Prachar move¬ 
ment in the Madras region is being opposed with bitterness. It 
is felt by the people of Tamilnadu that the national language is 
being forced down their throats. This is partly due to certain indis¬ 
creet statements made by some Hindi over-enthusiasts. There is no 
doubt that simple Hindi alone could function as the link lan¬ 
guage in India, mainly because it is the most widely spoken and 
understood language in the country. It is clear as daylight that a 
foreign language like English could never become our lingua 
franca. Even so, there should be no attempts whatsoever to force 
the study of Hindi on unwilling people. I have often stated that 
leadership of the Hindi, movement should now be passed on to 
non-Hindi-speaking persons. In any event, leaders whose mother- 
tongue happens to be Hindi should not try to force the pace. In 
these matters, we must have infinite patience and forbearance. 
Undue hurry in this sphere would retard rather than hasten the 
pace of progress. People all over the world are extremely touchy 
about languages and such problems have to be necessarily dealt 
with in a very delicate manner. 

While working as the Principal of Nava Bharat Vidyalava, 
I used to invite all important Congress leaders, who came lo 
Wardha for the Congress Working Committee meetings, to ad¬ 
dress members of the staff and students. Pandit Nehru, Sardar 
Patel, Maulana Azad, Rajendra Prasad, Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Acharya Kripalani spoke to us from time to time on the current 
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political situation. The Vidyalaya, therefore, gradually became 
a centre of the freedom movement and many of our teachers and 
students, subsequently took an active part in the national struggle. 

1 remember vividly the meeting of the C. P. and Berar Congress 
Legislature Party held in the Vidyalaya Hall sometime in 1938 
in connection with the ‘Khare episode’. Dr. N. B. Khare was the 
first Congress Chief Minister of C. P. and Berar. Owing to cer¬ 
tain personal differences with Ravishankar Shukla and D. P. 
Mishra, he dropped both these Ministers from his Cabinet, in col¬ 
lusion with the British Governor. This action on his part was 
severely criticised by the Central Congress Parliamentary Board 
of which Sardar Patel was the Chairman. As the Congress leaders 
entered our hall for the meeting, an angry group, which had col¬ 
lected at the gate, shouted anti-Sardar slogans. It was on this 
occasion that Mahatma Gandhi tried his best to persuade Sri- 
krishnadas Jaju to accept the Chief Ministership in place of 
Dr. Khare. Jajuji was at that time the Chairman of the All-India 
Village Industries Association. Curiously enough, despite Bapu’s 
insistence, he expressed his inability to take up the leadership of 
the Congress Legislature Party in CP. and Berar. He was more 
interested in constructive work rather than in power politics. As a 
result, the Party unanimously elected Ravishankar Shukla to be 
the new Chief Minister. 


Bajajwadi, the residence of Jamnalal Bajaj, soon became the 
national guest house and a venue of all important meetings of 
the Congress Working Committee. Gandhiji came to Bajajwadi 
quite often for participating in these meetings. Sometime in 1920 
Jamnalalji had approached Bapu with a request that he should be 
treated as his ‘fifth son’. Gandhiji was naturally overwhelmed by 
the generous offer by the multi-millionaire. Since then, Jamnalalji 
found men and money for all the constructive activities of Gan¬ 
dhi ii in Wardha and Sevagram. In fact, it was Jamnalal Bajaj who 
had prevailed on Bapu *o shift his headquarters to Wardha after 
the 1932 Civil Disobedience movement. It may be recalled that at 
the time of undertaking the Dandi March from Sabarmati Ashram 
in March 19$0, Gandhiji had declared publicly that he would not 
return to his Ashram till India attained Swaraj. Jamnalalji, there¬ 
fore, requested Bapu to shift to Wardha which occupied a central 
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place geographically and was likely to serve as a convenient centre 
for his multifarious activities. From 1933 onwards, Gandhiji visit¬ 
ed Wardha quite frequently and lived on the first floor of the 
prayer hall at Mahila Ashram. Later, he shifted to Maganwadi. 
the spacious garden of Jamnalalji donated to the All-India Vil¬ 
lage Industries Association for its head office. The name Magan- 
wadi had been used for commemorating the pioneering work of 
Maganlal Gandhi in the sphere of khadi and village industries. 
Maganwadi continues to be the centre of research for village in¬ 
dustries on behalf of the Khadi Commission. The research insti¬ 
tute has been named after Jamnalal Bajaj. 

For many years, Bajajwadi, with its guest house, was a very 
busy centre of political activity. Jamnalalji himself occupied only 
a small room in the main bungalow. All the other rooms were, 
more or less, reserved for different Congress leaders who frequent¬ 
ly came to Wardha for the Working Committee meetings. Each 
leader knew his own room and occupied it on arrival without any 
formalities. The upper room in Bajajwadi was reserved for the 
Congress President. It used to be occupied first by Maulana Azad 
and later by Pandit Nehru. Almost all the Working Committee 
meetings were ^Iso held in this room on the first floor. 

Sometimes, the Working Committee meetings dragged along for 
several days, mainly because of serious differences amongst die 
members. But all these discussions were kept strictly secret and 
even members of Jamnalalji’s family who served the leaders day 
and night did not get an inkling about these differences. Their 
personal relations were never embittered by differences of opinion 
on matters of national policy. All of them would take their 
lunches and dinners in the rear verandah of Bajajwadi in the 
Indian style, squatting on the ground. They would talk on lighter 
matters with gusto and in a lighter vein. The food vjas simple 
and vegetarian, but catered to the tastes of different regions. No 
food was ever wasted in the ihalis. The Sanskrit prayer 
cftg’ was always recited before the commencement of the lunch 
or the dinner. This verandah and other rooms of Bajajwadi and 
the guest house have been preserved scrupulously in their original 
forth as a national memorial. When the King of Nepal and his 
party visited Wardha in the course of their State visit early in 
1966, their lunch also was arranged in the same verandah in the 
Ihffiart fashiori. Kihg Mahertdra Was deeply impressed by the sira- 
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plicity of this National Guest House which played a vital role in 
the liberation movement. 


When I came to Wardha for the first time from Nagpur by 
road in April 1936, I was asked to halt at Pavnar where Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave was addressing a gathering of constructive workers 
on the occasion of Khadi Yatra that year. This was the first 
occasion when I met Vinobaji. At that time he was quite lean 
and thin and devoted most of his time in practical research work 
on spinning and weaving. He was held in high esteem by Gan- 
dhiji and, at the special request of Jamnalalji, was sent from the 
Sabarmati Ashram to Wardha for starting a Satyagraha Ashram 
there in 1921. Vinobaji lived in the Kanya Ashram (now Mahila 
Ashram) for several years and later shifted to Nalwadi for inten¬ 
sive village work. When he was taken ill in 1938, owing to gusts 
of dust in Nalwadi across the road, Jamnalalji requested him to 
shift to his Pavnar villa which was constructed as a week-end 
resort on the bank of Dham river. Vinobaji named this villa as 
Paramdham after the Dham river, and also indicating the abode 
of Divine Power. 

During that period, Acharya Vinoba did not like to mix with 
people and concentrated his attention on khadi work. I remember 
to have gone one day to Pavnar with some teachers and students 
of my Vidyalaya to meet Vinobaji and discuss with him about 
educational matters. On seeing us, Vinobaji turned round and con¬ 
tinued with his study and, later, spinning. He has often said that 
‘the geddess of success in any sphere is very jealous and requires 
single-minded devotion’. He did not meet even Gandhiji at Seva- 
gram more than once or twice a year. He would go there only 
when Bapu asked him to come there specifically. 

Vinobaji undertook the vow of celebacy at the early age of 
ten and is, therefore, a Balbrahmachari. His two younger 
brothers, Balkoba and Shivaji, have also remained bachelors. 
Balkcba now looks after the Pavnar Ashram for six months; the 
remaining six months he spends at the Urlikanchan Nature Cure 
Centre near Poona. Shivaji mostly lives in Dhulia in Maharashtra 
and carries on studies and writing work under the general guidance 
of Vinobaji. 

Acharya Vinoba shot into sudden national and international 
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prominence when he was selected as the first Satyagrahi by Gan- 
dhiji for the individual civil disobedience movement in October 
1940. Bapu introduced him to the nation through the columns of 
the Harijan as a ‘Sanskrit scholar who joined Sabarmati Ashram 
almost at its inception’. He also referred to Vinoba’s original con¬ 
tribution in the techniques of spinning, in giving a concrete 
shape to Basic education and his passion for work relatirig to 
untouchability and communal unity. Gandhiji concluded: “With 
many co-workers he believes that silent constructive work with 
civil disobedience in the background is far more effective than the 
already heavily crowded political platform.” 


Srikrishnadas Jaju was another notable personality in Wardha 
at that time. When I met him first at his residence adjacent to 
Bajajwadi, I was deeply impressed by his simplicity, austerity and 
earnestness. He had been a leading advocate of Arvi, a Tehsil 
town in Wardha district. Subsequently, he shifted to Wardha and 
founded in 1910, in co-operation with Jamnalal Bajaj, a hostel for 
educating the young men of Marwadi community along national 
and progressive lines. As indicated earlier, the Shiksha Mandal 
was founded jointly by Jamnalalji and Jajuji in 1912 when a 
Vidyalaya was also started along with the hostel. Since then, 
Jajuji had been taking sustained interest in this educational work. 
He was also closely connected with the working of All-India 
Spinners Association since its very commencement. In 1935, Gan¬ 
dhiji made him the Chairman of the All-India Village Industries 
Association in Maganwadi. Jajuji also lent a helping hand in the 
formulation of Basic education syllabus and initiated a Sadachar 
movement for bringing about purity in public life. He was the 
legal adviser to all the constructive work organizations in Wardha 
and his guidance in these matters was always found to be sound 
and practical. 

I remember Jajuji telling me once that a national worker should 
never try to raise his personal standard of living, even though 
he may occupy, high positions in public life. He told me in a 
sombre vein: “I have seen many'good workers getting accus¬ 
tomed to certain comforts and luxuries on occupying places of 
responsibility for some time. Later on, they and members of their 
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family find it very diflScult to adjust again to simple living and, 
consequently, get into difficulties.” 

Kishorlal Mashruwala was a luminary in the Gandhian com 
munity at Wardha. He belonged td a well-known Mashruwala 
family of Akola in Berar, and joined Gandhiji at Sabarmati 
Ashram. He shifted to Wardha when Bapu moved his own head¬ 
quarters there. For some years, he lived in Sevagram Ashram as 
well. Kishorlalbhai worked as the President of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh for several years and was held in high esteem by political 
as well as constructive workers all over India. He possessed a 
sharp and analytical intellect and did not hesitate to subject even 
Gandhiji’s ideas to close scrutiny. He wrote several books in 
Gujarati which were later translated into Hindi and English. After 
Bapu’s passing away in January 1948, he edited the Harijan 
Weekly till his demise in September 1952. 

J. C. Kumarappa was also a prominent member of Gandhiji’s 
team of workers. He, along with his younger brother Bharatan 
Kumarappa, was in charge of the headquarters of All-India Vil¬ 
lage Industries Association at Maganwadi. Professor Kumarappa 
was. originally, a chartered accountant and had joined Bapu’s 
Sabarmati Ashram and Gujarat Vidyapith. He was regarded as 
the authoritative exponent of Gandhian economic thought and 
wrote several books on the subject, including Economy of Per¬ 
manence. He was also a member of the National Planning Com¬ 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
guided the deliberations of its Sub-Committee on cottage and vil¬ 
lage industries. At the inaugural function of the Maganwadi Mu¬ 
seum in December 1939, Mahatma Gandhi commended the 
work of Professor Kumarappa in the sphere of village industries 
for raising the living standards of the rural people. Several years 
later, when Gandhiji stayed with me at Jiwan Kutir early in 
1945 during his ‘work fast’, he visited this museum again. In 
the evening he told me with great regret: “I thought the museum 
would be a living education centre for village industries, with 
fresh exhibits and new materials for study and research. 1 was, 
therefore, shocked to find it almost as it was at the time of in¬ 
auguration several years ago. It has remained just a museum, 
nothing more.” It is gratifying to know that this museum has 
now been reorganized by a Sub-Committee of the Sarva Seva 
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Sangh and the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and is being partially finan¬ 
ced by the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. 

In his article in the columns of the Harijan, introducing 
Acharya Vinoba as the first Satyagrahi, Gandhiji had mentioned 
that Vinobaji was responsible for producing ‘a young man who 
has dedicated himself to the service of lepers’. This young man 
is Manohar Diwan who succeeded in establishing a lepers’ 
colony at Duttapur between Wardha and Pavnar on the Nagpur 
road. Duttapur colony is now regarded as one of the most suc¬ 
cessful experiments in India for making the leper patients largely 
self-reliant through their own labour. In Duttapur, the patients 
work in the fields for growing their own food; they spin and 
weave their own cloth; they construct their houses and fabricate 
furniture for their use. They also run a dairy for their milk 
requirements. I remember Gandhiji visiting this colony towards 
the end of December, 1944. On going round the colony Bapu 
wrote in the Visitors Book : “I am called a Mahatma: but the 
true Mahatma is Manohar Diwan who has devoted his whole life 
in the service of the lepers.” 

At the instance of Gandhiji, Jamnalal Bajaj organized a Goseva 
Sangh at Gopuri which was already running a good dairy of the 
local Goalau breed of cows. Jamnalalji had gone to Dehra Dun 
to meet Anandmai Ma, the well-known Bengali devotee of 
Lord Krishna. He also was deeply impressed by her spiritual 
powers. While taking leave of her, Jamnalalji asked Ma about his 
future plans. She quietly said: “Prepare for six months.” Jamna¬ 
lalji took it that he was to live for six months only and so, after 
returning to Wardha, prepared for himself a thatched bamboo hut 
near Gopuri and started his Goseva work from there. He also 
decided not to use any transport during the period and confined 
his activities to Wardha and Sevagram. Exactly at the end of the 
six-month period, on 11 February 1942, Jamnalalji‘suddenly 
passed away at his ancestral residence in Wardha. as a result of 
cerebral haemorrhage. On hearing the sad news, Gandhiji rush¬ 
ed to Wardha, but before he could reach Bachhraj Bhavan, Jamna¬ 
lalji was no more. Bapu consoled Jankidevi Bajaj and persuaded 
her to give up all her property worth about 2.5 lakhs for the 
sacred cause of cow protection to which Jamnalalji had devoted 
his energies towards the end of his life. Jamnalalji’s body was 
cremated at Gopuri in the presence of Gandhiji. Subsequently, a 
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pucca structure was constructed at the same place and is now 
known as Shantikutir. A Samadhi in the form of a Molshree tree 
stands in front of this cottage; community spinning and prayers 
take place annually at this place in the pious memory of Jamna* 
lal Bajaj. 

'When I happened to go to Wardha through a strange coinci¬ 
dence in April, 1936, Jamnalalji suggested that I should devote 
my life to national service under Gandhiji’s inspiring guidance, 
As a result of my first meeting with Bapu at Maganwadi, I de¬ 
cided to spend one year in Wardha, to begin with. I had no 
experience of constructive activity till then, and I did not like to 
commit myself beyond a year. In accordance with Gandhiji’s and 
Jamnalalji’s wishes, I took up the work of education and Hindi 
Prachar forthwith. I, however, made two proposals. First, I felt 
the pressing need of a good library in Wardha for study and 
research. Jamnalalji immediately agreed, and asked me to pre¬ 
pare a scheme for erecting a Gyan Mandir in front of Bajajwadi 
itself. Shiksha Mandal resolved to apply for the vacant Govern¬ 
ment land of about seven acres. Unfortunately, the British 
Government took several years to grant this land and the Gyan 
Mandir could not be constructed during Jamnalalji’s life-time. 
Its foundation-stone was laid by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in 1950 
and the building was opened by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in 1954. 
The Gandhi Gyan Mandir now serves as a good reference library 
on Gandhian thought and fulfils a felt need of Wardha. 

Secondly, I wanted to start some kind of an association of all 
constructive workers in Wardha and Sevagram in order to deve¬ 
lop closer contacts amongst them. After a few months stay in 
Wardha I found that most of the workers in different institu¬ 
tions led reserved and isolated lives. Jamnalalji liked the idea and 
discussed it with Gandhiji also. Bapu advised me to start a Mitra 
Mandal, a fraternity of all workers, but without any constitution 
and with no funds. He suggested that we should meet at a fixed 
place and on a fixed day each month, preferably on the full moon 
day, to obviate the need for any expenditure on lights. No ex¬ 
penses should be incurred on refreshments either. Gandhiji told 
me that many a society floundered on the rocks of finance. It is, 
therefore, much better to carry on such activities without incur¬ 
ring any expenditure. In accordance with this sound advice, I 
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convened meetings of the Mitra Mandal on a platform in front 
of Bajajwadi guest house for several years. 


After the completion of one year, I decided to stay in Wardha 
for constructive work under the guidance of Gandhiji, more Oi 
less, on a permanent basis. After sometime it was suggested that 
I should marry Jamnalalji’s second daughter, Madalsa, who had 
received her early education at the Sabarmati Ashram and, subse¬ 
quently, was a student of Acharya Vinoba at Nalwadi. Gandhiji 
also blessed the proposal. I demurred and desired to consult my 
parents in the matter. Jamnalalji’s eldest son Kamalnayan Bajaj 
was to be married in Calcutta on the 30 June 1937, and so 
Jamnalalji decided to visit Mainpuri, near Agra, on his way to 
Calcutta and suggested that I and Madalsa should accompany him 
to seek the blessings of my father and mother. We reached Main¬ 
puri, presumably on 28 June. My parents welcomed Jamnalalji 
in a very cordial manner and accepted his proposal. These events 
took place rather suddenly and at a fast pace, and there was 
hardly any time to think about the future. 

On 11 July 1937, the marriage ceremony was performed in¬ 
side a Pandal, erected in front of Jamnalalji’s ancestral residence 
—Bachhraj Bhavan—in Wardha. Bapu, Ba and Vinoba were 
good enough to be present throughout the ceremony. Sarojini 
Naidu also happened to be in Wardha on this occasion and graced 
the ceremony by her presence. After the ceremony was over, 
Gandhiji and Kasturba blessed us with garlands made of their hand- 
spun yarn. Needless to mention that the marriage ceremony was con¬ 
ducted in a very austere manner, without any dowry or presents. 
I was given a set of dhoti and kurla prepared out of Madalsa’s 
hand-spun yarn. 

In the evening, Bapu invited us to visit Sevagram and have 
dinner in the Ashram. On the way, we encountered heavy rains 
and the ‘oxford’ vehicle carrying us was almost stuck in the mud. 
On arrival, however, Gandhiji received us with great affection 
and served dinner to us and other inmates in his usual manner. 
At the end, in accordance with common practice, Madalsa and 1 
lifted our thalis for cleaning them at the Ashram well. But Bapu 
smiled and directed us not to wash the utensils : “Today is vour 
wedding day; and so I grant you exemption.” 
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Soon after marriage, it was proposed by several friends, in¬ 
cluding the Birlas, that I should think of taking to business. 
I stoutly resisted the temptation and decided to continue my con¬ 
structive work, mainly in the sphere of education. Gandhiji, natu¬ 
rally, encouraged me to stick to this decision. While working for 
the Shiksha Mandal and the Rashtrabhasha Prachar Samiti, I, for 
some time, hesitated to draw any allowance. But Bapu advised 
me to accept the usual honorarium of Rs. 75 per month which 
was also given to senior workers like Professor Kumarappa. 
Kishorlalbhai and the Aryanayakams. I did so in all humility and 
Madalsa managed the household on this monthly allowance for 
years. In the beginning, we lived in a small cottage near the 
Mahila Ashram, and, after a couple of years, shifted to a new 
house—Jiwan Kutir—in the Shiksha Mandal campus. This Kutir 
continues to be our headquarters in Wardha to this day. Our 
two sens, Bharat and Rajat, were born in Wardha in October 
1941 and November 1945, and they take legitimate pride in their 
place of birth. 
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Gandhiji Inaugurates ‘Mother-tongue’ Medium 

In the course of my educational activities in Wardha, I dis¬ 
covered that a large number of students from the region were 
compelled to proceed to Northern India for obtaining higher edu¬ 
cation in Commerce. Besides, there was provision for higher 
commercial education only at the Sydenham College in Bombay 
in the West and the Calcutta University in the East. There was 
no Commerce College in the whole of South India. I, therefore, 
received several representations from students as well as parents 
that Shiksha Mandal should take the initiative m starting a full- 
fledged Commerce College at Wardha. 

I accordingly prepared a detailed blueprint for a Commerce 
College at Wardha for the consideration of the University. Hap¬ 
pily, Jamnalalji Bajaj was able to secure a handsome donation 
of 1.5 lakh rupees from Seth Govindram Seksaria of Bombay. 
This was, perhaps, the first donation made by the Seksarias for 
educational purposes. The rush of admissions was quite consider¬ 
able and, to begin with, we had about 120 students in the 
First Year, Inter. Com. (with two sections) and about 30 in the 
Third Year B.Com. classes. I was asked by the Shiksha Mandal 
to function as the Principal of the College and Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel formally inaugurated it on 14 July 1940 in the historic 
ball of the Vidyalaya. It was in this very hall that Mahatma 
Gandhi addressed the students in 1920, soon after the Nagpur 
session of the Congress, and asked them to boycott educational 
institutions run by the alien government. 

In his inaugural address, Sardar Patel observed: 
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“What I want the students to develop is business integrity, 
commercial morality, an enterprising spirit and good character. 
Members of the staff should also be energetic, self-sacrificing 
and imbued with a sense of patriotism. I want this College to 
be unique in India, and impart not only theoretical and practical 
training in Commerce, but also prepare patriots for liberating 
Mother India.” 

In his welcome address, Jamnalalji also underlined the deve¬ 
lopment of character: ‘without it, financial prosperity is like 
sands.’ C. Rajagopalachariar in his message said: 

“I have no doubt that with the energetic direction and 
encouragement of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, the College has a great 
future. It is the first institution of this kind in this part of India, 
its success will pave the way for other similar institutions in 
this and other Provinces.” 

Rajaji also paid a visit to the College towards the end of July 
and personally blessed the staff and students. He asked us to have 
before us the motto: ‘honesty is the best policy’: '“We require 
honesty in every walk of life; it is truth and honesty which succeed 
in the long run.” 

I took special steps to impart practical training to students 
both within and outside the College. A regular Bank was estab¬ 
lished; it was worked by students themselves under the guidance 
of a Professor. All payments of College dues were made by 
cheques, thus eliminating unnecessary transactions in cash. Col¬ 
lege Bank cheques were accepted even by the shopkeepers in 
Wardha. We started a Co-operative Stores also for the supply of 
provisions in the hostel, stationery, and books for the College 
Library. After some months, a Statistical Society was constituted 
for undertaking economic surveys in Wardha and the surrounding 
villages. The very first survey was for studying the economic 
condition of the weavers’ .ommunity in Wardha; the second one 
was for assessing the social and economic condition of 
the sweepers. I opened a lending library for students so that they 
could borrow expensive text-books from it only on nominal pay¬ 
ment, covering annual depreciation. A Village Service League was 
also formed during the first academic session for encouraging stu- 
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dents to “adopt” a few surrounding villages for intensive service 
among the people. All these institutions within the College were 
useful in providing practical knowledge to my students in depth. 

Moreover, I could enlist the co-operation of a number of com¬ 
mercial firms in Wardha, Nagpur, Akola, Amravati, Bombay and 
Calcutta, for allowing our students to work as apprentices during 
the vacations. Students maintained a regular diary of work, 
countersigned by a responsible officer of the firm. These arrange¬ 
ments for practical training proved to be very popular and effec¬ 
tive and constituted a special feature of our institution. Besides 
students from C.P. and Berar, the very first batch included young 
men from Poona, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Madras and even Tra- 
vancore. There were several students from Bengal and Assam as 
well. The College, therefore, became in a real sense, an all-India 
institution. 

When important national leaders came to Wardha for attending 
the Congress Working Committee meetings, I invited them to 
visit the College and speak to the students. Even so, I always kept 
these educational institutions under the Shiksha Mandal out of 
party politics. Of course, members of the staff and students were 
encouraged to become habitual wearers of khadi. Extension lec¬ 
tures on various aspects of Gandhian thought and constructive 
work were arranged from time to time. While framing the 
courses of study for different economic and commercial subjects 
for the l.Com. and B.Com. examinations, I took special care to 
include Gandhian ideas as well as his activities in different spheres 
of national development. It was, indeed, for the first time in the 
history of University education in India that the Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity recognized a curriculum which incorporated Gandhian thought 
at a time when India was still under the heels of British Imperial¬ 
ism and Gandhi was regarded as ‘the greatest rebel’. , 

Early in 1942, Gandhiji wrote a series of articles in the columns 
of the Harijan, asking the British to withdraw from India and 
leave the country even to ‘God or anarchy’. A special session of 
the All India Congress Committee was held in Bombay on 
9 August and it adopted the ‘Quit India’ resolution. Mahatma 
Gandhi gave to the nation the motto of ‘do or die’ and called 
upon every citizen to regard himself as free from that day. All 
the national leaders including Candhiji were arrested the same 
night in Bombay. Those who had left for their respective places 
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were rounded up the next day. In Wardha also all the leading 
Gandhian workers, including Vinobaji, were apprehended and put 
behind bars. 

The activities of the members of the staff and students of my 
College were closely watched by local police authorities. I hap* 
pened to be in Calcutta during this period, and returned to 
Wardha early in September. I was placed under detention on the 
night of 9 September. Soon after, several members of the staff as 
also about two dozen students were arrested by the police. The 
State Government and the district authorities regarded the College 
as ‘a nucleus of rebellion’ and hastened to seal the building un¬ 
der strict police surveillance. It was, I think, the only institution 
in the country which was sealed by the British Government in 
this manner. 

Warrants of arrest which were issued to me and some others 
did not even bear the signatures of the Deputy Commissioner, 
Wardha. His name was only typed out on the order for my 
arrest. Subsequently, I was treated as a security prisoner and a 
detention order was handed over to me, signed by the Chief Se¬ 
cretary. I was kept under detention for a year and half, although 
other members of the staff and students were released after six 
months or so and the College was unsealed, without any condi¬ 
tions, towards the end of January, 1943. Earlier, the Govern¬ 
ment had stimulated that the College could be re-opened only if 
‘the Principal under detention is not re-employed without the ap¬ 
proval of the Government at any future date’ and ‘any activities 
of the students to which the District Magistrate takes objection 
should be discontinued forthwith.’ Vice-Chancellor Kedar was 
very helpful in persuading the Government to release the College 
unconditionally and allow the students to appear at the Univer¬ 
sity examinations of 1943, without insisting on the required per¬ 
centage of attendance. 

I was released early in March, 1944, from the Jabalpur jail. 
After spending about two weeks in Mainpuri with my parents, I 
resumed my work at the Seksaria College. Mahatma Gandhi was 
released from the Aga Khan Palace early in May that year. I, 
therefore, went to Panchgani to meet him and discuss the outline 
of the Gandhian Plan which I had prepared during detention. 
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I also informed Bapu about my resolve to introduce mother- 
tongue as the medium of instruction in my College as early as fea¬ 
sible. He blessed the idea and encouraged me to go ahead with 
this educational reform in a systematic manner. I sought the 
assistance of linguistic experts in preparing dictionaries of tech¬ 
nical words in Hindi and Marathi cn economics, business me¬ 
thods, accountancy, banking and statistics. We also purchased a 
local printing press to publish a number of original text-books in 
different subjects written mostly by our own members of the 
teaching staff. Justice Puranik, the Vice-Chancellor of Nagpur 
University at the time, evinced a keen interest in this work and 
persuaded the Academic Council to accord us the necessary per¬ 
mission to introduce Hindi and Marathi media of instruction for 
the I.Ccm. and B.Com. courses. 

Mahatma Gandhi was kind enough to formally inaugurate the 
introduction of the mother-tongue as the medium in the Seksaria 
College on 9 August 1946. There was^ unusual rush for attending 
this function in the College Hall, and consequently, the meeting 
had to be postponed by about two hours. Later, Gandhiji address¬ 
ed a vast gathering in the open quadrangle behind the main Col¬ 
lege building. He underscored the desirability of imparting higher 
education in the mother-tongue of the pupils and eliminate unne¬ 
cessary mental and physical strain involved in learning diverse 
subjects through a foreign language. 

I had written a brochure on Medium of Instruction early in 
1942. In the course of his Foreword, Gandhiji observed: 

“Principal Shriman Narayan Agarwal’s treatise is timely and 
should go a long way in dispelling the fear and distrust about 
the possibility and desirability of giving the highest instruction 
through the mother-tongue. For me it is tragic that such an 
obvious truth requires arguing. Although Principal Agarwal 
imbibed all that his ambition could desire of the English lan¬ 
guage, he never allowed his love of the mother-tongue to be 
displaced by his regard for English. He is, therefore, well 
equipped for the mission which he has made his own. I hope 
that he wiM hot rest till the mother-tongues in the various 
provinces have come into their own. 

*1 have no doubt whatsoever that if those who have the 
education of the youth in time hands will but make up then 
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minds, they will discover that the mother-tongue is as natural 
for the development of the man’s mind as mother’s milk is foi 
the development of the infant’s body. How can it be other¬ 
wise? The babe takes its first lesson from its mother. I, there¬ 
fore, regard it as a sin against the motherland to inflict upon 
her children a tongue other than their mother’s for their mental 
development.” 

This brochure had attracted wide attention in the country and 
several prominent educationists supported the plea that regional 
languages should be introduced as the media of instruction at the 
high school and collegiate stages without delay. 

The introduction of mother-tongue as the medium in my Col¬ 
lege was, assuredly, a historic event in the annals of Indian edu¬ 
cation. It was the first College in the country which introduced 
regional languages for imparting education even in technical sub¬ 
jects like Commerce, Bankjng, Accountancy and Statistics. Mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staff fully co-operated in making this educa¬ 
tional reform a success. They wrote several text-books of good 
quality and also prepared copious notes in Hindi and Marathi 
for the guidance of students. In order to keep students in touch 
with the English terms also, we published glossaries of commer¬ 
cial terms in both English and Hindi at the end of our publica¬ 
tions. In due course, several publishers entered the field and 
brought out standard text-books in different commercial subjects 
for being included in our curriculum. We were surprised to find 
that the two-year courses for Intermediate and B.Com. classes 
were easily finished within a year and half and students showed a 
much better grasp of the subject-matter. Principals and senior 
Professors from ether Universities who came to Wardha for the 
viva voce examinations were pleasantly surprised to find that 
our students could answer their questions with great ease and 
fluency. The experience gained in the Wardha College in this 
regard encouraged other Universities as well to introduce regional 
languages as media of instruction in subsequent years. 

I convened at Wardha a conference of Hindi stenographers of 
various systems under the Chairmanship of Acharya Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar. This Conference was helpful in evolving a new and more 
scientific Hindi Shorthand system under Kakasaheb’s guidance. 
A young Marathi scholar, Dabke, who, unhappily, passed away 
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after about a year owing to food poisoning, opened Hindi and 
Marathi Shorthand and Typewriting classes in the Seksaria Col¬ 
lege for the benefit of students as well as some local workers of 
Gandhian institutions. This again was a pioneering effort in en¬ 
abling the Indian languages to come into their own in the spheres 
of education and administration. 

In response to pressing demands from the public, we decided 
to open a Commerce College at Nagpur ^on 7 July 1945. 
Govindram Seksaria donated another lakh and a half rupees for 
this College. It also introduced Hindi and Marathi as the media 
of education from the very beginning. Three years later, in July 
1948, a third Commerce College was started by us in Jabalpur 
which was an important town in the Hindi region of the old 
C.P. and Berar. Hindi medium of instruction was introduced in 
the Jabalpur College and the authorities of Saugar University 
were very co-operative in making the scheme a success. Recently, 
teaching through Hindi and Marathi has been extended upto 
M.Com. classes in these Colleges with good results. These Sek¬ 
saria Colleges at Wardha, Nagpur and Jabalpur have been work¬ 
ing all these years under my general guidance, and the experience 
gained during the quarter of a century regarding the introduction of 
mother-tongue as the medium at the University stage has been 
uniformly encouraging. 

In addition to these Commerce Colleges, we opened a Khadi 
Gramodyog Vidyalaya in Wardha on 15 August 1956. It was in¬ 
augurated by the late Balasaheb Kher, the former Chief Minister 
of Bombay. Later, I approached the Ministry of Education to 
sanction a Rural Institute for Wardha. The Ministry agreed to 
this proposal and we were able to start a Rural Institute in the 
Seksaria College campus on 5 July 1961. A 150-acre campus of 
this Institute has now been developed a few miles away from 
Wardha near the Pipri village amid picturesque rural surround¬ 
ings against the background of hills. The Jankidevi Bajaj Science 
College was started by us on 2 July 1962 to fulfil the needs of 
Science education in Wardha district, 

In my capacity as the Principal of Wardha College for full 
12 years, I had the opportunity of taking an active part in the 
Academic Council and other deliberative bodies of the Nagpur 
University. I was also unanimously elected as the first Dean of 
the Faculty of Commerce and, in that capacity, was a member 
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of the Executive Council of the University. I was re-elected 
the Commerce Dean for another term and was fortunate in 
receiving full co-operation from members of the Faculty. 


As Principal, my main concern was the progress and welfare 
of my students. I loved them as my own brothers and did every¬ 
thing that was possible to make their life constructive and mean¬ 
ingful. Although I wanted them to fare well in their academic 
studies and obtain first divisions, I told them in unmistakable 
terms that, despite canting critics, honesty was the best policy in 
business. There must be both efficiency as well as integrity; 
without these basic qualities it was impossible to make a mark 
in any sphere of life. I constantly reminded them of the hopes 
which Sardar Patel and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj had expressed about 
the basic objectives of the College at the inaugural function. I 
am happy to be able to say that my students have kept up the 
traditions of their alma mater. Many of them are Principals of 
new Commerce Colleges; some are Professors, others in Govern¬ 
ment service and yet others in private business. But almost all 
of them have established high traditions of integrity in their res¬ 
pective spheres of work. 

I have been of the definite view that students at different stages 
of education should be imparted the basic principles of all reli¬ 
gions which are essentially the same and lay great emphasis on 
simplicity, sacrifice and service. It was as a result of my persistent 
efforts that the Central Advisory Board of Education appointed 
a special Committee under the Chairmanship of Sri Prakasa, the 
then Governor of Bombay, to draw up a comprehensive scheme 
for the introduction of moral and religious education in schools 
and colleges. Sri Prakasa Committee’s report was accepted by the 
Ministry of Education and it was commended to all the State 
Governments for early implementation. It was made abundantly 
clear that secularism did not imply absence of religion, but con¬ 
noted Sarvadharma Sanuibhava or equal respect for all religions. 
One should not only be conversant with his own religion, but also 
be tolerant towards the religions of others and cultivate respect for 
them. I do hope that the recommendations of the Sri Prakasa 
Committee, which have been lying in the files all these years, will 
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now be implemented by the State Governments and the Univer¬ 
sities with earnestness. 

It is significant that during the last three decades there has 
not been a single instance of indiscipline or strike in any of the 
colleges run by us. We have always paid adequate attention to 
the practical difficulties of students in the colleges and the hos¬ 
tels and not allowed their grievances to simmer within them¬ 
selves. I had introduced the system of indirect elections to the 
Students’ Union. On a particular day each class elected directly 
one representative and, subsequently, on a fixed day, these class 
representatives quietly met together and elected their office¬ 
bearers. The Students’ Union was also asked to appoint a discip¬ 
line sub-committee for going into various acts of indiscipline 
among students and suggesting remedies and punishments. I was 
happy to find that in about 90 per cent of the cases the stu¬ 
dents themselves took appropriate action and resolved the diffi¬ 
culties. I had to intervene in very few cases and sometimes heavy 
lines had to be imposed. But I had issued definite instructions 
that all these fines should be credited to a Welfare Fund for 
helping poor and deserving students in a variety of ways. This 
system has worked very well and ensured both discipline as well 
as harmony in the educational institutions under my care. 

I introduced the system of community prayers in the col¬ 
leges every morning. After the prayers, I used to address stu¬ 
dents briefly to keep them in touch with various national and 
international events. While the student community has every right 
to take interest in the general politics of the country in the wide 
sense of the term, I have always maintained that both teachers 
as well as students should never involve themselves directly in 
narrow party politics. Gandhiji had stated repeatedly that “stu¬ 
dents should be ‘searchers’, and not politicians”. 


I have endeavoured to the best of my ability to keep in close 
touch with the progress and the development of all these educa¬ 
tional institutions under the Shiksha Mandal despite my preoccu¬ 
pations in Delhi, Kathmandu and now Ahmedabad. I regard my¬ 
self basically a teacher and attach the highest importance to 
education in national affairs. Ever since my public work in 
Wardha in the educational sphere, I have been an active mem- 
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ber of the Executive Committee of the All-India Federation of 
Educational Associations. I had the privilege of presiding over 
the All-India Educational Conference, organized by this federa¬ 
tion, at Jaipur in 1956. In my presidential address I commended 
Basic Education to the distinguished gathering and strongly 
pleaded for the introduction of regional languages as media of 
instruction in the Universities. The encouraging experience gain¬ 
ed in this respect in various educational institutions under 
me emboldened me to press for this reform at the time of the 
formulation of the Third Five-Year Plan. I have no shadow of 
doubt that this reform would bear ample fruit in the years 
to come. 
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Under Detention: 4 The Gandhian Plan ’ 


As mentioned before, I was arrested on 9 September during the 
‘Quit India’ movement and taken to the sub-jail of Wardha. 
This was my first experience of jail life and was quite exciting. 
There was a general impression that the ‘Quit India’ movement 
would be over within a few months and all the prisoners will be 
released thereafter. We, therefore, did not take these arrests 
seriously. 

From Wardha, I was transferred to the District Jail of Amra- 
vati where the number of security prisoners was quite large. 
Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar was also there, and I had rather seri¬ 
ous discussions with him on several aspects of the Gita. I expressed 
my own doubts whether the Gita really propounded the non-violence 
of Gandhiji’s conception. In my view, Bapu was several steps 
ahead of the Gita philosophy in evolving the technique of 
Satyagraha or non-violent resistance. 

After a few days, I was taken to Buldana District Jail in 
Berar, and kept there under detention for about 14 months. 
Buldana was considered to be a fairly good hill-station for prison¬ 
ers, with an elevation of 1800 feet above sea level. Thfe climate 
was pleasant and fairly equable. Srikrishnadas Jaju, Radhakrishna 
Bajaj, two local workers of Wardha and I lived in the same cell 
for many months. While one of us would read a religious book, 
Ramayana and later Gyaneshwari of the famous Marathi poet- 
saint Gyanadeva, all others participated in community spinning. 
During my detention at Buldana I could spin about 200 hanks 
of yam which, on release, were woven into four saris for presen¬ 
tation. We were a happy and harmonious team and devoted our 
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time mainly to cooking, washing of clothes, games, study and 
prayers. 

For about a year, we were not granted any interviews with the 
members of our family. It was only towards the end of 1943 that 
my wif^ Madalsa, along with my elder son Bharat who was 
less than two years old at the time, was allowed to have the first 
interview with me in Buldana jail. The jailor was, of course, 
present throughout the interview. We were not given any news¬ 
papers for several months and, therefore, knew hardly anything 
about the progress of ‘Quit India’ movement in the country. Even 
when daily papers were distributed among security prisoners, they 
were very heavily censored by the jail authorities. Our letters 
too were censored drastically; black ink was painted over almost 
the whole letter, except a few innocuous lines. But we did not at 
all mind these difficulties and irritations, and went ahead with 
our daily routine, with hope and confidence in the future of 
India. 

As time passed on and the Allied Nations began to turn the 
comer during the Second World War, it appeared quite obvious 
that we shall not be able to come out of the jails alive. We had 
dared to wage an ‘open rebellion’ against the Government in the 
course of a war, and the British would never excuse us for this 
‘stab in the back’. Even if they lose the war, they would, surely, 
shoot all the political prisoners before withdrawing from India. 
Jajuji, therefore, frankly advised us to chalk out a 25-year plan 
for our life under detention. In the beginning, we did not heed 
his advice seriously, but as months rolled by, we seemed to 
concur with his view. 

When Gandhiji announced his three-week fast early in 1943 at 
the Aga Khan Palace, we also undertook a three-day sympathetic 
fast in Buldana. The jail authorities did not relish this action 
on our part, but could do nothing. There was, however, consider¬ 
able confusion among the prisoners about the non-violent nature 
of the ‘Quit India’ movement. Some Congress workers, soon after 
the arrest of Gandhiji, had circulated several cyclostyled leaflets 
mentioning that this time Bapu was not keen on keeping the 
movement strictly non-violent, and had indirectly permitted ‘sabo¬ 
tage* in relation to railway lines, telephone and telegraph wires. 
But most of us felt that there was serious misunderstanding of 
Gandhiiji’s views about the movement. The slogan of ‘do or die’ 
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given at the A.I.C.C. Session in Bombay was not meant to be a 
deviation from the earlier principle of non-violence and Satya- 
graha. This confusion was finally cleared up by Bapu himself 
after his release from jail. He expressed his deep pain and regret 
that people had indulged in sabotage and violence in his name. 

In order to conserve our time and energy, most of us decided to 
grow beards in the jail. While Jajuji’s white beard looked very 
graceful, almost like that of Bhishmapitamaha, our black or 
mixed black-and-white beards were not at all imposing. At any 
rate, we got accustomed to our new looks in course of time. Once 
the jailor asked us in a serious vein to shave off our beards that 
very day. We could not grasp the reasons for this sudden order. 
Sometime later, we learnt that Jayaprakash Narayan had escaped 
from Hazaribaug jail in Bihar; he had grown a beard and the 
police, therefore, could not easily recognize him. In consequence, 
the British Government had issued general instructions to all the 
jail superintendents that security prisoners should not be allowed 
to grow beards, so that the chances of their escape might be 
reduced to the minimum. 


When some prominent industrialists published their Bombay 
Plan towards the middle of 1943, I was quite sore about the 
attitude of these industrialists. While India was engaged in a 
life and death struggle for freedom, they deemed it proper to pub¬ 
lish a plan of long-term economic development with the assistance 
of British industrialists. In effect, they virtually ‘wrote off’ Gan- 
dhiji and other national leaders and thought it appropriate to 
solicit the favour of alien rulers in framing a 15-year Plan, with 
distinct emphasis on large-scale industrialization. 

I, therefore, decided to write out another economic plan in 
accordance with Gandhiji’s ideas on the subject. Luckily, the 
jailor allowed me to obtain all the necessary books from the 
library of my College at Wardha, and I devoted most of my time 
to reading books and jotting down points for my treatise. I do 
not think I spent so much time in serious'study even during my 
student days at the Allahabad University. But all this study in 
jail proved very helpful in enabling me to finalise the typescript 
of the Gandhian Plan soon after my release. 

I went to Panchgani in May 1944 to meet Gandhiji and dis- 
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cuss personally various aspects of the Plan about which Bapu had 
not so far written in specific terms. Bapu was pleased with this 
project of mine and, later, agreed to'write a Foreword. After 
going through the whole typescript, he wrote out in his own 
hand: “plain living and high thinking”. In his Foreword, Gan- 
dhiji observed: 

“Acharya Shriman Narayan Agarwal is one of those young 
men who have sacrificed a prosperous, perhaps, even brilliant 
career for the service of the motherland. Moreover, he happens 
to be in full sympathy with the way of life for which I stand. 
This brochure is an attempt to interpret it in terms of modern 
political service. 

“Acharya Agarwal seems to have made an earnest study of 
modem literature on the subject. I am sorry to have to say that 
I have not gone through the treatise with the attention it deser¬ 
ves. Nevertheless, I have read enough of it to be able to say 
that he has not misrepresented me in any place. There is no 
pretence at an exhaustive presentation of the implications of 
the Charkha Economics. It claims to be a comparative study of 
the Charkha Economics based on non-violence andthe industrial 
economics which, to be paying, must be based on violence i.e., 
exploitation of the non-industrialised countries. Let me not anti¬ 
cipate the author’s argument. I commend the treatise to the 
careful attention of every student of the present deplorable 
condition of the country. 

Sevagram 

16-10-1944 M. K. Gandhi” 

The Gandhian Plan was published at a time when, except 
Gandhiji, all other national leaders were still under detention. 
The book was read widely in the country and the attention of our 
leaders too was attracted towards it in jails. Even Pandit Nehru 
spent some time reading it in Ahmednagar jail and used quota¬ 
tions from it liberally ir, writing his own book Discovery of 
India. The Gandhian Plan was soon translated into Hindi and 
other' regional languages and, to a certain extent, pushed the 
Bombay Plan out of the public gaze. 

My study during jail life was also useful in writing my subse¬ 
quent publication entitled Gandhian Constitution for Free India 
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in 1945. This book was helpful in projecting Gandhiji’s views on 
the constitutional set-up under Swaraj at a time when the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly was in session. To Gandhian Constitution also 
Bapu wrote a valuable Foreword: 

“Perhaps the expression ‘Gandhian Constitution’ is not a 
fitting title for Principal Agarwal's pages. It may be accept¬ 
able as a convenient and compact title. The framework is really 
Principal Agarwal’s, based on his study of my writings. He has 
been interpreting them for a number of years. And as he is 
anxious not to misinterpret them in any way he would publish 
nothing without my seeing it. This is both an advantage and 
a disadvantage. The advantage is obvious. The disadvantage lies 
in the reader mistaking the particular writing being my view in 
every detail. Let me then warn him against making any such 
mistake. If I were to commit myself to every word appearing 
in these pages, I might as well write the thing myself. Though 
I have endeavoured to read the constitution twice, with as 
much attention as I was able to bestow on it during my other 
engagements, I could not undertake to check every thought 
and every Vord of it. Nor would my sense of propriety and 
individual freedom permit me to commit any such atrocity. 
All therefore I am able to say is that the brochure contains 
ample evidence of the care bestowed upon it by the author to 
make it as accurate as he could. There is nothing in it which has 
jarred on me as inconsistent with what I would like to stand for. 

“The author was good enough to make such alterations as 
I thought necessary. 

“The word ‘constitution’ must not mislead the reader into 
thinking that the author has made any profession to give him 
a complete constitution. He has made it perfectly clear in the 
beginning pages that he has only laid down broad lines to 
indicate what a constitution of my conception would be. I 
regard Principal Agarwal’s to be a thoughtful contribution to 
the many attempts at presenting India with Constitutions. The 
merit of his attempt consists in the fact that he has done what 
for want of time I have failed to do. 

On the train to Calcutta 

•30th November, 1945 M. K. Gandhi” 
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I was suddenly transferred to Jabalpur in December 1943. 
Other companions were sent to different places, including the 
Seoni jail. At Jabalpur, I came in contact with a number of 
senior Congress workers of the Mahakosal region. New semi- 
pucca barracks had been hurriedly erected by the Government 
inside the jail for accommodating the security prisoners. The 
atmosphere in Jabalpur jail was more cheerful, and I could mix 
with a larger number of fellow-prisoners. There were more 
opportunities for sports and games. 

After a three-month stay in Jabalpur jail, I was released un¬ 
expectedly one fine morning, and asked to pack up my bedding 
and clothes within an hour. Since my release was rather sudden, 
it was not possible to inform any person for taking me to the town. 
Fortunately, the local representative of the U.P.I. at Jabalpur, got 
an inkling about my release, and welcomed me at the jail gate. 
He was kind enough to take me to his own house and arrange 
for my journey to Mainpuri by the first train. Madalsa also read 
about my release in the papers and rushed to Shikohabad junction, 
from where the railway line for Mainpuri branches off. It was a 
welcome coincidence that we met in the Shikohabad waiting room 
and then proceeded to Mainpuri together. Father and mother 
were, naturally, very happy at our reaching home on the eve of 
the Holi festival. And so. I was out of jail after 18 months. We 
returned to Wardha after a few weeks. 


It may be recalled that Gandhiji had observed a ‘work fast’ in 
December 1944. Instead of giving up food, Bapu decided to 
abandon his normal routine of work. Madalsa and I, therefore, 
requested Gandhiji to shift to our cottage in Wardha during the 
‘work fast’. Bapu was good enough to accede to our request and 
came to Jiwan Kutir in the fourth week of December, with Kami 
Gapdhi only. This was, perhaps, the first time when Gandhiji 
lived a quiet life with only one companion; usually his party con¬ 
sisted of at least half a dozen persons. Further, Bapu stipulated 
that I should not disturb my routine in any way owing to his stay 
at my residence. I accepted the condition and continued to attend 
to my College work without interruption. Gandhiji used to sleep 
in the - front verandah all alone; he told me one morning that this 
was a novel and pleasant experience for him. 
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One day, I observed that Gandhiji was sleeping on the wooden 
bed, without any pillows. I felt rather curious and asked: “Bapuji, 
I have seen you using two or even three pillows at night. Why 
have you given up the use of pillows this time?” Bapu said in 
a low voice: “My whole life has been an experiment with new 
things. Somebody told me recently that the Shava Asana (lying 
down flat on the ground) is the best way to induce sound sleep. 
And so, I have been experimenting with this posture for some 
days and the results are encouraging.” Gandhiji always started 
such experiments with himself before commending them to others. 
This was, certainly, the secret of his greatness and influence on 
others. 

During the ‘work fast’ at Jiwan Kutir, Bapu spent most of his 
time in reading and writing. He did not meet any visitors. It was 
a happy coincidence that the first few copies of the Gandhian 
Plan were received from the Bombay publishers during Gan¬ 
dhi ji’s stay with us. Morning and evening prayers at my residence 
were, of course, attended by the members of the staff and stu¬ 
dents of the College residing in the campus. Bapu, sometimes, 
cracked jokes with us with sparkling wit and humour. By and 
large, the time spent at Jiwan Kutir proved to be a good change 
for him and slightly improved his health too. 

One day, Bapu lost his small pencil. I promptly supplied him 
a new one. But he would not accept it, and insisted on finding 
out the old one. After a thorough search, Kanu was able to re¬ 
cover it under some papers in the correspondence box. Once Gan- 
dhiji’s Anger was slightly injured on one occasion. Madalsa tied 
a tiny piece of khadi cloth round it. Bapu would dry the same 
piece himself every day after bath. It was found missing one day 
and Madalsa quickly brought another piece. But Bapu would not 
take it. After some time, the earlier piece was picked up from 
under the cot, and tied round the Anger. 

These minor incidents give us a glimpse of Gandhiji’s sense of 
economy and carefulness in daily life. To him, negligence was a 
form of violence and even untruth. 


Since Gandhiji liked the place, he agreed to spend a few days 
with us once again towards the end of February 1945. This time 
he shifted to Wardha in order to attend the All India Hindustani 
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Prachar Conference which had been convened for activising the 
work of Hindustani Prachar Sabha, of which Gandhiji was the 
President and I the General Secretary. Dr. Tarachand, Pandit 
Sunderlal, Dr. Haq of the Anjuman Taraqqi-e-Urdu, and several 
other important workers in this sphere attended the Conference. 
Bapu daily walked from Jiwan Kutir to the College hall, and re¬ 
fused to use any vehicle. As was his wont, he used to keep his 
watch ten minutes ahead of the standard time to avoid any chance 
of being late. Once he reached the venue of the conference five 
minutes earlier, to the embarrassment of the organizers. But he 
took abundant caution not to reach any place even a minute late. 



India Is Divided 


The second World War came to an end in May 1945, approxi¬ 
mately one year after the release of Mahatma Gandhi from the 
Aga Khan Palace jail. Soon after, all members of the Congress 
Working Committee were also set free towards the middle of 
June. Lord Wavell invited Gandhiji and other leaders to Simla 
for a conference. Discussions in the conference went on for seve¬ 
ral days, bu/ yielded no concrete results, thanks to the intransi¬ 
gent attitude of Jinnah. 

After his visit to Simla, Gandhiji went to Santiniketan and 
other places in West Bengal. He visited Midnapore also to 
sympathise with the people hit by a cyclone and crushed ruth¬ 
lessly during the ‘Quit India’ movement. After Bapu’s return to 
Wardha, the Viceroy sent his Private Secretary, George Abell, 
to meet the Mahatma and invite his co-operation for the proposed 
Advisory Council of which the Chairman was to be the Viceroy 
himself. Gandhiji rejected the proposal out of hand. 

In March that year. Prime Minister Attlee sent a three-member 
Cabinet Mission, consisting of Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Staf¬ 
ford Cripps and Albert Alexander, to consult leaders of differ¬ 
ent parties and suggest a concrete plan for resolving the political 
deadlock in India. Discussions went on in Delhi and Simla for 
about a month and a half. Gandhiji lived in the Bhangi Colony 
in Delhi at that time and played an important role in these dis¬ 
cussions. Jinnah again adopted a very obstinate posture. On 
16 May the Cabinet Mission publicly announced their Plan and 
described the demand for a separate Pakistan as 'unjustifiable’ 
and an unpracticable proposition economically and from the point 
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of view of defence. The Mission also suggested the formation of 
an Interim Government. Since it was not possible to bring about 
an agreement between the Congress and the Muslim League over 
its constitution, the Viceroy invited the Congress to join the Inte¬ 
rim Government and Pandit Nehru was appointed its Vice- 
Chairman. Lord Wavell, however, carried on negotiations with 
the Muslim League over the head of Pandit Nehru and announced 
on 15 October that the League would also join the Council of 
Ministers. This was the beginning of a serious conflict between 
the Congress and the Muslim League and, in course of time, 
embittered their relations to a point of no return. 

Gandhiji was much upset by the Calcutta ‘carnage’, which was 
followed by deplorable incidents in Noakhali, including the mo¬ 
lestation of women. On 28 October, he left Delhi for Bengal, and 
on his way to Noakhali stayed at Satishbabu’s Ashram—Khadi 
Pratisthan—in Sodepur. It was here that Madalsa and I lived 
with Bapu for a few days and expressed our deep anguish in 
regard to the possibility of India’s partition. On 7 May 1946 I 
put to Gandhiji several questions in writing, to which he dictated 
the following replies: 

Shriman Narayan : The British Cabinet Mission in their 
statement of 16 May last year had definitely rejected Pakistan. 
They had done so after patiently hearing all that Jinnah Saheb 
had to say in the matter. The British Prime Minister, even in 
his latest pronouncement, has promised to stand by the state¬ 
ment of 16 May which rules out the division of India into two 
or more sovereign states. But now the partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal is being demanded by the people Decause they seem 
to be cowed down by recent communal disturbances and regard 
Pakistan as inevitable. Does this not betray a defeatist men¬ 
tality? 

Gandhiji : I have no manner of doubt that the demand for 
partition betrays frustration on the part of the Hindus. If there 
were no cowardice, there would be neither Pakistan nor parti¬ 
tion, because, from my point of view, both are wrong. 

Shriman Narayan : People admit that non-violence succeeded 
wonderfully well against British rule in India. But they seem 
to feel helpless against the menace of organized communal 
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goondaism. What concrete non-violent measures should be 
suggested for facing the menace? 

Gandhiji : The same courses of action as were adopted 
against the British Government can be used today. It is a 
matter for regret that even after thirty years’ experience we 
have not been able to comprehend the sublime power of non¬ 
violence. Ahimsa is the only weapon that gives man the 
strength to face the opposition of the world. I, therefore, fail 
to understand why the Hindus should be afraid of the Mussul¬ 
mans, whatever their number, and vice versa. 

Shriman Nor ay an: What, in your opinion, are the main 
reasons for the withdrawal of British rule from India? 

Gandhiji : One reason I know, viz., Our non-violent 
strength* 

In the course of his post-prayer speeches, Gandhiji 'was re¬ 
peatedly asking people to take courage, advising them to raise 
their voice against the vivisection of the country. We attended 
all these meetings and were unhappy to witness a sense of help¬ 
lessness amongst the people. At the end of each meeting, Bapu 
would ask hig party to sing the following couplet: 

rm i 

It was at these meetings that the second line was added to 
the first, and later became some kind of a national slogan. 

After a week, Bapu left for Noakhali on 6 November, ac¬ 
companied by Satishbabu, Pyarelal, Sushila Nayar, Nirmalkumar 
Bose and a few others. Later, Thakkar Bapa also joined him. 
Gandhiji’s task in Noakhali was by no means easy. As he wrote 
in a letter, he was “faced with the severest and most* intricate 
problem in his life”. He strained every nerve, to create condi¬ 
tions in which Hindus and Muslims could live together in peace 
once again. He even walked bare-footed from village to village 
and lived in half-burnt cottages with hardly any physical con¬ 
veniences. Manu Gandhi, who formed a member of the party, 
maintained a regular diary which is now the only available 

*Gandhiji wrote this sentence in his own hand. 
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written record about Bapu’s historic Padayatra in this area at 
a critical juncture. 

After working for about 4 months in Noakhali, Gandhiji 
received an urgent request from Dr. Syed Mahmud to proceed 
to Bihar where a large number of Muslims had been killed by 
the Hindu mobs in the wake of tragic happenings in Calcutta 
and Noakhali. And so, Bapu proceeded to Bihar in the first 
week of March, 1947. Here also he had to face an uphill task 
in restoring communal harmony. In the meantime, Jinnah pro¬ 
pounded in clear terms his ‘two-nation’ theory and asked for an 
exchange of population. The British Prime Minister Atllee 
declared in the Parliament on 20 February that the British 
Government would quit India by June 1948, and added that 
those areas which would not like to function under the Central 
Government would be handed over to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment then in existence. This was a clear indication that Britain 
was prepared to divide India before withdrawing from it. 

The Congress Working Committee soon assembled in Delhi 
to consider Attlee’s statement. Gandhiji was telegraphically 
requested by the then Congress President Acharya Kripalani to 
return to Delhi. But Bapu was in no mood to Jeave his work 
in Bihar half-finished. After taking into consideration all the 
circumstances, the Working Committee proposed the partition of 
Punjab, because, at that time, terrible communal riots were 
raging there and troops had to be called in. Gandhiji did not 
like this proposal because he could foresee that the partition of 
Punjab and Bengal would inevitably lead to the partition of 
India. 


Towards the end of March, the new Viceroy Lord Mount- 
batten arrived in India and invited Mahatma Gandhi and Jinnah 
to see him. Bapu arrived in Delhi on 31 March. He was 
vehemently opposed to the partition of the country and proposed 
to the Viceroy that, in ^he absence of an agreement, Jinnah may 
be empowered to form a Government. The Viceroy’s first reac¬ 
tion to this proposal was rather favourable, but he did not, 
ultimately, approve of it. He had come to the conclusion that 
if the transfer of power was to be peaceful, the partition of 
India was inescapable. With the concurrence of the British 
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Cabinet, he announced in June that India would be divided into 
two Zones— one predominantly Hindu and the other pre¬ 
dominantly Muslim. There would be referendum in the North 
West Frontier Province as also in the district of Sylhet in Assam. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Congress Working Committee 
in Delhi, Gandhiji advised the Congress not to accept the divi¬ 
sion of India under any circumstances. The Working Committee, 
however, reviewed the whole political situation and ultimately 
agreed to accept partition. 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was convened 
early in June 1947 to set its seal of approval on this decision of 
the Working Committee. I was in Bihar, then, with my elder 
brother during the summer vacation and decided to rush to 
Delhi to plead with Gandhiji with all the force at my command 
not to acquiesce in the vivisection of the country. I stayed for 
a few days in the Bhangi Colony and argued in detail how the 
partition of the country into two sovereign States would spell 
ruin and allow foreign powers to dabble in our internal affairs. 
National problems would tend to become international and make 
India the cockpit of world diplomacy. I wrote out an article 
entitled “India Must Not Be Divided” for publication in the 
Harijcm : 

“It is hardly necessary to repeat that the demand for 
Pakistan is most illogical and absurd. I need not enumerate 
the reasons which are legion. Even the British Cabinet Mission 
pooh-poohed it. But the Muslim League has been threatening 
to achieve Pakistan by ‘direct action’, which has now come to 
mean naked and inhuman violence. Have we not yielded to 
these threats by demanding partition of provinces? Are we 
not directly encouraging political goemdaism by. regarding 
Pakistan as ‘inevitable’? If we could liquidate the might of 
British Imperialism, it should be a child’s play to liquidate 
the bogey of Pakistan. 

There had been some sense in conceding Pakistan if that 
would have satisfied Mr. Jinnah once and for all. But he is 
deadly against the partition of provinces, and wants the whole 
of the Punjab and Bengal. His ambitions do not stop at that, 
either. His latest demand is for a corridor joining the Western 
and Eastern Pakistani Zones. Later on, corridors may be 

G 6 
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demanded for joining Pakistan with the Nizam’s Dominions 
which may become a part of Pakistan. Thus, Mr. Jinnah’s 
Pakistan would ultimately engulf the whole of India... The 
establishment of a sovereign Pakistan would be a constant 
threat to the defence of India.” 

And I added: 

“The very demand for the partition of provinces implies 
that we have reconciled ourselves to Pakistan. We should have 
firmly declared: India shall remain one; no power on earth 
can divide her!” 

Gandhiji carefully read the article and expressed agreement 
with its line cf thinking. But, expressing his helplessness, 
remarked: 

“I shall publish your article in the Harijcm. But, what can 
I do? All the Congress leaders except Badshah Khan have 
already accepted partition and the Working Committee is 
committed to it. I can hardly create a new leadership at this 
old age. If I do not advise the A.l.C.C. to accept the decision 
of the Working Committee, there will be chaos in India.” 

I again argued with Bapu that he should express his clear-cut 
views before the forthccming meeting of the A.l.C.C. and, then, 
leave the final decision to its members. He need not advise 
them to accept the resolution of the Working Committee, ac¬ 
cepting division. 

A few days later, the A.l.C.C. met at the Constitution Club in 
New Delhi. I also watched the proceedings from the visitors’ 
gallery. In a brief speech, Sardar Patel expressed his definite view 
that partition was inevitable: 

“I was myself resolutely against partition. But I now find 
that even in the Central Secretariat the Hindu peons in the 
corridors do not stand up when a Muslim Minister passes 
through; similarly, the Muslim employees do not show respect 
to the Hindu Ministers. So, for all practical purposes, India 
is already divided and it is no use postponing the evil day.” 
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Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who followed Sardar Patel spoke, 
more or less, in the same strain and expressed his helplessness. 
Purushottamdas Tandon, however, stoutly opposed the resolu¬ 
tion of the Working Committee and declared: “It would be 
better to wait for a few years more for Swaraj rather than 
accept the vivisection of the Motherland.” Curiously, members 
of the Indian Socialist Party, including Jayaprakash Narayan 
and Ram Manchar Lohia, adopted a neutral attitude. Mahatma 
Gandhi made a speech which, though not very convincing, 
clinched the issue. While expressing his profound grief about 
the division of India, he advised members of the A.I.C.C. to 
ratify the decision of the Congress Working Committee in order 
to avcid anarchy in the land. And so, the resolution was passed 
and the partition of the country became a certainty. 

Gandhiji was, easily, the unhappicst man in India at that 
time. The only leader who was in full sympathy with his views 
was Badshah Khan, who also stayed in the Bhangi Colony and 
looked completely broken. As 1 stood near him under a 
small tree near the prayer grounds, the Frontier Gandhi re¬ 
marked: “You are all now sure to be free and enjoy Swaraj. 
But I will have to remain in the Pakistani jails all my life.” 
How prophetic were these words of Badshah Khan! We had 
virtually ‘thrown him to the wolves’. He had fought with the 
Congress leaders shoulder to shoulder for liquidating the British 
Empire. But by accepting Pakistan, we literally pushed him out 
of India into the lap of reactionary Muslim League leaders. 

Mahatma Gandhi realized that his own people had thrown 
him into political wilderness. Even so, he decided to heal the 
wounds of partition with his own life. That is why he left Delhi 
on 7 August for Noakhali. On his way, he halted at Calcutta 
where he was requested by Suhrawardy, who was still the Chief 
Minister of undivided Bengal, to stay for some time before 
proceeding to Noakhali. Bapu agreed, because he thought that 
the restoration of peace in Calcutta would exercise its influence 
all over India and even the Hindus of Noakhali would benefit 
from it. Fortunately, on 15 August — the Independence Day — 
there was unprecedented manifestation of communal goodwill in 
Calcutta and Gandhiji spent the day fasting and spinning. He 
refused to broadcast any message from the All India Rad»o. 

But the peace in Calcutta proved to be short-lived. On 31 
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August, a band of angry young men went at night to Gandhiji’s 
residence, shouted slogans and broke the window panes. They 
turned a deaf ear to Bapu’s appeals of unity and even threw a 
piece of brickbat at him. Gandhiji was due to leave for Noa- 
khali the next day. In view of these developments, he cancelled 
his departure and commenced his fast unto death on 1 Septem¬ 
ber. The fast exercised tremendous effect on the people of 
Calcutta. Appeals began to pour in for breaking the fast, but 
Gandhiji was in no hurry to do so. It was only when he was 
fully convinced that both the Hindus and the Muslims had 
realized their mistake that he terminated the fast on 7 Septem¬ 
ber. Soon after, he left for Delhi in order to visit Punjab where 
there were unprecedented riots. Lord Mountbatten paid a very 
rich tribute to the Mahatma and described him as “a one-man 
boundary force.” What 55,000 troops could not achieve in 
Western India was achieved by Gandhiji single-handed in the 
Eastern sector. 

On reaching Delhi, Bapu at once realized the deplorable con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the city. Both Pandit Nehru and Sardar 
Patel appeared to be at their wits’ end. Gandhiji started his 
mission of peace from that very day and visited the affected 
localities one by one at grave risk to his life. This time he stayed 
at Birla House, because the Bhangi Colony was full of refugees 
from Pakistan. His evening prayers were attended by angry 
Hindus day after day: they were in no mood to listen to his 
advice of sanity. Many people went to Birla House to felicitate 
Gandhiji on 2 October, his 78th birthday. But Bapu feelingly 
asked: “Would it not be more appropriate to offer con¬ 
dolences?” He also received daily angry letters from agitated 
refugees, calling him an enemy of the Hindus. None the less, 
Gandhiji went on with his ‘do or die’ mission, undeterred by 
abuses and threats. 

I had to be in New Delhi on 9 January 1948 in connection 
with a meeting of the A.I.R. Hindustani Advisory Committee. 
In the evening, I went to Birla House and attended the prayer 
meeting. As Gandhiji walked to the pavilion, the refugees 
shouted loudly: “Save Bahawalpur Hindus! Stop Muslim 
atrocities”. The whole atmosphere was very tense; there were 
several refugees who appeared to be half-mad and a few, perhaps. 
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off their heads. They had lost all the family members and earthly 
belongings and had come to Gandhiji for solace and help. 

After the prayers, I went to Bapu’s room and touched his 
feet. I had to discuss several problems with him relating to 
Wardha institutions. But Gandhiji appeared to be very tired and 
worried, and so I sat in the room quietly for a while and took 
his leave that day. “I will be here tomorrow again,” said I. “Yes, 
we will talk over a few matters tomorrow,” said Bapu in a 
fatigued voice. 

On 10 January, the attendance at the prayer meeting was 
rather thin. A few agitated refugees disturbed the meeting in 
the beginning; Gandhiji had to pacify them and make them sit 
down quietly after a sharp rebuke. He asked them to curb their 
anger and have patience, for mere angry words could be of no 
avail. 

Speaking about the problem of decontrol Gandhiji said: 

“Some people tell me that decontrol is not beneficial to the 
public and the reports I receive are not correct. I am not a 
prophet. You should not accept an advice simply because 1 
give it. Yoti should use your own eyes and intelligence. Even 
if a thousand Mahatmas tell you something which your brain 
does not accept, you should reject it at once. You will be able 
to retain freedom and be worthy of it only if you behave in 
this responsible manner.” 

At the end of the prayers I went with Gandhiji to his room. 
He looked into a few urgent papers, gave instructions to Bishen, 
who was, then, in-charge of his correspondence, and then asked 
me to walk with him in the room itself, as it was quite cold 
outside. For a few minutes, I enquired about his hqglth which 
had visibly gone down. His face had grown notably darker 
owing to great pressure of work and endless worries following 
the partition of India. His genial sense of humour had also 
deserted him. Later, we discussed several problems connected 
with Wardha institutions. Speaking about the Mahila Ashram, 
Gandhiji said: “I am against accepting any Government grants 
for constructive work; nor should we beg for money from the 
public, year after year. The Ashram should follow the principles 
of Basic education and try its utmost to grow into a self-suffi- 
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cient Colony.” About the future of Hindustani Prachar, Bapu 
observed: 

“So far as I am concerned, the partition of the country does 
not make the slightest change in my attitude towards Hindus¬ 
tani. The picture of future India before my mind’s eye is the 
same as before. I insist on the learning of Hindustani with 
both scripts—Nagri and Urdu. India may have been divided 
politically and geographically, but from the cultural stand¬ 
point I refuse to recognize any division!” 

“Do you intend visiting Pakistan?” I enquired. 

“Yes, I would like to leave for Pakistan this moment if 
1 were in a position to do so. But how can 1 go to Karachi 
while Delhi is burning under my very feet?” 

Every word uttered by Bapu was soaked in sorrow. After a 
brief silence, I asked: 

“Bapuji, we know very well that you were strongly opposed 
to the partition of the country. Still you advised the A.I.C.C. 
to accept the decision of the Working Committee. This has 
been misunderstood by some of your closest associates. If 
you had advised the A.I.C.C. otherwise, the whole history of 
India would nave been different. Have your views undergone 
any change after actual partition?” 

“Not a whit,” remarked Gandhiji. “How could I change 
my views when I am daily seeing with my own eyes the evil 
consequences which I had clearly visualised before vivisec¬ 
tion? I am sorry my attitude towards the Congress has been 
misunderstood. For clarification, let me state my views in 
clear terms.” 

And then, Bapu spoke sentence after sentence in a weak but 
firm voice: 

“I have always regarded the Congress Working Committee 
as the National Cabinet. A Cabinet in every free and responsi¬ 
ble country should .have the necessary authority to negotiate 
treaties with foreign powers. If the Cabinet is required to con¬ 
sult the Parliament on an issue at the time of important 
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negotiations, all political work would become impossible. 
Under the present circumstances, the Working Committee, 
rightly or wrongly, has accepted the partition of India. There 
are three parties to this treaty—the British Government, the 
Muslim League and the Congress. The Working Committee 
could not have consulted the A.I.C.C., which corresponds to 
the Parliament, while delicate negotiations with the British 
Government and the Muslim League were in progress, and 
the situation was fluid from day to day. The A.I.C.C. has, 
therefore, no option but to ratify the decision of its Cabinet — 
the Working Committee. It may pass a vote of no-confidence 
in the Working Committee and ask the members to resign 
forthwith. But as a responsible nation, India cannot but ratify 
the decision of its ‘Cabinet’. If India does not observe this 
international procedure, other countries would laugh at her. 
That is why I had, though most reluctantly, advised the 
A.I.C.C. to ratify the decision of the Working Committee re¬ 
garding the partition of India. I could not have reduced the 
Congress to shambles and made India the laughing stock of 
the whole world!” 

And Bapu added: 

“You do not know. Shriman, what deep agony my soul is 
passing through! Each moment hangs heavy on me now!” 

Gandhiji paused for a while and, then, continued: 

“Delhi today is burning with communal hatred and violence. 
The Hindus and Sikhs seem to have lost their balance. There 
was a time when my voice wielded magic with the masses; 
today it appears to have lost all its power!” 

And he said no more. We had been walking for over thirty 
minutes in the room. I had never intended to take so much of 
his precious time. But that day Gandhiji poured out his agony 
in a tone which was altogether unfamiliar. Exactly at seven. 
Pandit Nehru entered the room; this was his daily programme. 
So I hurried to take Bapu’s leave and went into the adjoining 
room. As I left Birla House that dark night, these words of 
Bapu continued to ring in my ears; 
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“You do not know, Shriman, what deep agony my soul is 

passing through! Each moment hangs heavy on me now’” 

I had been in close contact with Gandhiji for over twelve 
years. But I had never found him in such a pensive mood. Never¬ 
theless, I could not even dream that the “heavy” moments would 
end suddenly and so soon. 

There was further deterioration in the communal situation in 
Delhi. At last, Bapu decided to go on an indefinite fast on 13 
January. Fifty-five crores of rupees were due to be paid to 
Pakistan as her share of the assets of India at the time of parti¬ 
tion. But after the commencement of Kashmir war, disburse¬ 
ment of this amount was withheld by the Indian Cabinet. 
Gandhiji was not happy about this matter, although he did not 
include it as a reason for the fast. In view of his weak health, 
the Cabinet thought it proper to pay the money to Pakistan. The 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders of Delhi also entreated 
Gandhiji to give up his fast. This was done on 18 January to 
the great relief of the Government and the people. 

But this gesture on the part of Gandhiji created a very adverse 
impression amongst the Hindus, and a militant section in 
Maharashtra conspired to throw a bomb at him in the prayer 
meeting on 20 January. The bomb was intended to kill Bapu, 
but he escaped unhurt and wanted the Government not to pro¬ 
secute the ill-advised young man, Madanlal. This young militant 
group was, however, determined to carry out the evil design. 
Nathuram Godse fired three shots at Bapu at close range in the 
prayer meeting on 30 January. The Mahatma dropped down 
dead with the words ‘He Ram ' on his lips. 


Bapu had planned to be in Sevagram on 2 February 1948 in 
order to give a concrete shape to his scheme of integrating 
various constructive activities through a unified organization. 
But God willed otherwise, and he could never return to Seva* 
gram to fulfil this crucial task. On 30 January itself he had given 
final touches to what is now known as his ‘last will and testa¬ 
ment’. In this last note for the consideration of the Congress 
Working Committee, Bapu had suggested that since the Cong¬ 
ress had served its original objective of achieving political 
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freedom for India, it should be dissolved and reorganized in 
the form of a Lok Sevak Sangh. This Sangh was intended to be 
a nation-wide organization for constructive work at the grass¬ 
roots, a body of selfless constructive workers rising from the 
village upwards. The note was given by Bapu to his Secretary, 
Pyarelal, on the morning of 30 January and it was published, 
perhaps, two days after the martyrdom. I do not know whether 
this ‘last will’ of the Father of the Nation was ever considered 
seriously by the Congress. 

A historic Conference of all important political leaders as well 
as constructive workers was convened in Sevagram in March 
1948. Dr. Rajendra Prasad presided over the Conference and 
among others. Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, Acharya Kripalani, 
P. C. Ghosh and Jayaprakash Narayan participated in the 
discussions. Acharya Vinoba took a leading part in the delibera¬ 
tions. It was here that Jawaharlalji described himself as a ‘camp 
follower’ and promised to implement the decisions of the Con¬ 
ference to the best of his capacity. He expected Vinobaji to give 
the necessary guidance to the nation at that critical juncture. In 
turn, Vinoba offered to assist Pandit Nehru in any capacity in 
order to be able to lighten his burden at least in some measure. 

After serious discussion for two days on various aspects of 
the situation, it was decided to organize a Sarvodaya Samaj in 
the form of a loose but world-wide fraternity of all those who 
believed in the essential principles of truth and non-violence 
and who agreed with the basic dictum that “the means should 
be as pure as the end”. It may be recalled that the word Sarvo¬ 
daya was first used by Bapu himself in translating Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last. It connotes ‘the welfare of all’, in contrast with 
the ideal of ‘the greatest good of the greatest number’. All those 
who' registered themselves as Sevaks of the Sarvodaya Samaj 
should gather together once a year to develop more intimate 
contacts with one another and exchange views and experiences. 
They were not supposed to pass any formal resolutions or issue 
statements. An Executive Committee of twelve was appointed to 
follow up this decision, and I was also included as a member. 
In addition, I was asked to look after the enrolment of Sarvo¬ 
daya Samaj members in foreign countries. 

At the Sevagram Conference, I had also made a suggestion 
for the formation of a Shanti Seva Dal to counteract violent 
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trends and tendencies within the country. I strongly felt that'in 
the absence of such a disciplined organization, it would be im¬ 
possible to check the rising tide of communal and political 
violence which had already taken a heavy toll, including the life 
of the Father of the Nation. Both Pandit Nehru and Acharya 
Vinoba welcomed this idea and a separate resolution was passed 
by the Conference to take the necessary steps for the organiza¬ 
tion of Shanti Seva Dal in India. Shortly after the Conference, I 
took some initiative in setting up a Shanti Sena unit in Wardha, 
to begin with. Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar and G. Rama- 
chandran took an active part in this activity and a green scarf 
was prescribed as a symbol of the ‘Peace Army’. 

The Sarvodaya Samaj idea was widely welcomed not only in 
India but in other lands too, and a number of applications for 
membership were received by us. In Japan a regular Gandhian 
Brotherhood on the lines of the Samaj was initiated by Rev. Riri 
Nakayama, the Chief Priest of an important Buddhist Temple 
in Tokyo. Several enquiries were received from the United 
States, the United Kingdom and a few countries in Europe. It 
was, therefore, suggested that I should undertake a tour round 
the world for establishing living contacts with 3 JI those who 
believed in the Gandhian ideal — ‘purity of the means’. I and 
my wife, therefore, decided to undertake this foreign tour at the 
end of the academic session early in 1949. 



A World Tour In Bapu’s Memory 


Ever since the achievement of political freedom by India on 
15 August 1947, I had been strongly feeling that it would be 
impossible to work for any radical changes in the atmosphere 
of the country without first overhauling the entire educational 
system. I, therefore, wanted to obtain first-hand information on 
the latest developments in education in different countries which 
could be profitably utilized in India. Of course, the educational 
pattern of a nation has to be in the nature of an organic growth; 
it cannot be transplanted from one country to another without 
reference to indigenous culture and traditions. Even so, it 
is essential to be constantly in touch with experiments that are 
carried cut in ether parts of the globe. 

In addition, I was desirous of understanding the reactions of 
different peoples to the martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
glowing and spontaneous tributes that were showered on the 
Mahatma after his assassination clearly indicated the extent of 
influence he exercised over the world. It was also my intention 
to study closely trends towards decentralization in the ^economic 
and political spheres in America and some European countries, 
particularly after the last War. I also carried with me the litera¬ 
ture on Sarvodaya Samaj because it had been decided to 
popularize its ideals in the East as well as in the West. 

A day before starting on our tour my wife and I went to pay 
respects to Rajaji, Pandit Nehru, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
Sardar Patel. They blessed our plans and gave us valuable advice 
and suggestions. “Will you also deliver lectures in America and 
Europe?” asked Rajaji, turning to my wife, Madalsa. “I can 
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only speak in Hindi, for which the foreign countries will have 
no use! ” she replied. “But your husband will act as your inter¬ 
preter,” remarked Rajaji, and without waiting for my reactions, 
added with an affectionate chuckle: “Otherwise, what are hus¬ 
bands for?” As we took his leave, he patted us on the back: 
“Go and get a good name!” 


On 17 April 1949, Madalsa and I set out on a world tour 
from the Wellington Airport, New Delhi. We had included China 
in our itinerary. But it was very doubtful whether political 
situation obtaining there at that time would, ultimately, allow 
us to break journey at Shanghai. Sardar K. M. Panikkar, the 
then Indian Ambassador in China, travelled with us in the same 
plane from Calcutta, and he too was not sure about the advisa¬ 
bility of staying in China under the prevailing circumstances. 
However, several friends from the Indian Embassy in Shanghai 
met us at the airport and their verdict was in favour of taking 
a ‘risk’. We, therefore, decided to break our journey, though 
only for a brief period. 

The World Buddhist Mission invited me to address them on 
the Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. Dr. Zee, the President of 
the Mission, expressed deep appreciation of Gandhiji’s teachings 
which were very similar to Buddhist ideals. He hoped that 
Gandhi’s India would help China in rediscovering her old culture 
and that the two ancient countries would join hands in esta¬ 
blishing peace and spirituality in the war-weary world. Dr. Zee 
was happy to learn about Sarvodaya Samaj as a kind of Inter¬ 
national Gandhian Brotherhood and readily registered himself 
as a member. 

The distress in China was most acute in the economic sphere. 
The inflationary spiral worked havoc. A few months before our 
arrival, the Chinese Government was forced to scrap their cur¬ 
rency and introduce a new one called the Gold Yuan. In the 
beginning, one American dollar was equivalent to four Chinese 
Yuan or dollars. The day I reached Shanghai, one American 
dollar could be exchanged for 2,00,000 Chinese dollars; the next 
day the rate was 3,00,000. The day after, one American dollar 
was worth 4,00,000 Chinese dollars. The Manager of the Hotel, 
therefore, insisted that his bills should be paid every day, and. 
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if possible, morning and evening. An ordinary breakfast would 
cost about five lakhs of Chinese dollars. A small nail fixed in 
my portfolio for minor repairs cost me twenty thousand Chinese 
dollars. 

The Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek had comple¬ 
tely broken down. Its orders and laws did not command respect 
or obedience. Silver dollars which had ceased to be legal tender 
were being openly exchanged in the streets for the bundles of 
Chinese notes. The rules of the road were respected more in 
breach than observance. This was inevitable when high Govern¬ 
ment officials themselves did not respect State laws and regula¬ 
tions. Inefficiency, corruption, and nepotism were rampant. 
People favoured the Communist party not because they had any 
particular love for its ideology, but because they were fed up 
with Chiang’s Government and longed for a change. 

As 1 was deeply interested in the Chinese Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tives or the Indusco movement, I got in touch with a few per¬ 
sons who were connected with this work. Peter Townsend, one 
of the important persons in the International Service of Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives, was helpful in supplying me the 
required information. The Indusco movement had suffered a 
severe set-back after the war, particularly due to internal con¬ 
flict and economic dislocation. I was surprised to know that 
the Industrial Co-operatives were more popular and better 
organized in Communist China because, as realists, the Com¬ 
munist party had understood the inherent merits of the Indusco 
movement in a country like China which suffered from over¬ 
population, unemployment and, what is more, under-employ¬ 
ment. It was also interesting to know that the Induscos had 
manufactured a 12-spindle charkha or spinning-wheel which had 
proved to be quite efficient and productive. 

Next morning, I received a warning from the Indian Consulate 
that Shanghai was being invaded by the Communist forces, and 
we must leave the city by the first plane. Accordingly, we asked 
the Pan American Airways to book two seats for us the same 
day, and, fortunately, we succeeded in getting accommodation. 
And so we were forced to leave China for Japan after a three- 
day stay, although we had planned to stay longer and visit the 
countryside to observe the Chinese people in their rural setting. 
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It was, indeed, with great difficulty that we could enter Japan, 
en route to the United States. According to existing rules, the 
Government of India could recommend only businessmen for 
entry into Japan. The administration of Japan, specially foreign 
trade and tourist traffic, was entirely in the hands of the SCAP 
(Supreme Command of Allied Powers) authorities, who were 
naturally very cautious and vigilant about foreign nationals 
entering the ‘occupied’ territory. The Skvmaster landed at the 
Tokyo Airport after a very rough journey. It was dusk and my 
wife felt very uncomfortable on account of air-sickness. For¬ 
tunately for us, we met an important official of the Indian 
Liaison Mission in Tokyo at the airport. When we expressed our 
cherished desire to break journey in Japan, he phoned to the 
SCAP office and, through the influence of an important Military 
officer, succeeded in securing the necessary ‘clearance’ for us. 
And so, we could tour different parts of Japan for about ten 
days. 

The economic, condition of the Japanese was deplorable. 
There was wide-spread unemployment owing to the destruction 
of their industries during the last War. The bombed factories 
had not been reconstructed partly because the Americans were 
not at all interested in reviving Japanese industries and certainly 
the Japanese Government had not the means to rehabilitate old 
industries. Still, hard-working and patriotic as they are, the 
Japanese were straining every nerve to increase their industrial 
production through their wide-spread and efficient cottage or 
‘home’ industries. Besides hard work on his farm, the Japanese 
farmer utilized his leisure hours in plying small, handy and 
cheap machines for manufacturing numerous cottage products 
like toys, bamboo baskets and mats, silk cloth, pottery, lacquer- 
ware and other articles for world consumption. Japan’s neat and 
artistic villages are beehives of productive activity throughout 
the year. I got information about several types of spinning- 
wheel which have been found to be more productive than the 
Indian Charkha. Several other kinds of small and efficient 
machines were being employed in agricultural and domestic 
industries in Japan. We in India would do well to manufacture 
such machines for improving the lot of our own villages. 

In order to achieve self-sufficiency in food, the Japanese 
peasants were trying to utilize literally every inch of land for 
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intensive cultivation. After the last war, about six million 
refugees had come back to Japan from China and other neigh¬ 
bouring islands. The whole rural economy had consequently 
been dislocated. Nevertheless, the Japanese farmers were putting 
in very hard work for meeting the crisis. The mountains, the 
sandy shores and all land up to six inches of railway lines were 
used for growing more food. Most of the cultivation was done 
by hand without the help of either bullocks, horses, or tractors. 
India has to learn much from Japan in this respect because she 
too must obtain self-sufficiency in food. The per acre producti¬ 
vity in Japan, it is instructive to know, is three times than that in 
India. Partly to help Japan in overcoming the food crisis and 
partly to check the spread of Communism, the SCAP administra¬ 
tion had introduced far-reaching land reforms by doing away 
with feudal landlords in Japan. 

In Tokyo I had an opportunity to meet a number of distin¬ 
guished Japanese professors, members of the Diet, a few cx- 
Ministers, and also seme co-workers of Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose. I asked them as to how they expected Japan to become 
free from political bondage. “Very hard to tell!” was the 
common answer. Despite occasional talk about the Peace Treaty, 
the end of ‘Occupation’ by the American Military was not in 
sight. The culture and genius of the Japanese people were slowly 
but surely crumbling down. Under these circumstances, the only 
hope for Japan lay in the Gandhian Technique of self-purifica- 
tion and Satyagraha. The Japanese are a very well-disciplined 
nation; they are extremely honest and hard-working. They 
possess a keen sense of public duty and patriotism. But they 
committed a grave error in following the policy of Imperialistic 
aggression. Japan must renounce war and aggression once and 
for all, not as a matter of expediency but as a fundamental creed 
of her national life. She has to follow the teachings of the 
Buddha and of Mahatma Gandhi, to achieve political as well 
as spiritual freedom. It is significant that a Gandhi Society had 
been formed in Japan whose membership ran to fifty thousand. 
Rev. Riri Nakayama, its energetic Secretary, had been doing 
admirable work for the spread of Gandhian ideals of peace and 
jion-violence in Japan. He showed me thousands of forms 
voluntarily signed by the Japanese, in which they had expressed 
repentence for their cruelties to the people of China and other 
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neighbouring countries and had pledged themselves to truth and 
non-violence. 


It was in San Francisco that we first landed on the American 
soil. It is a city with an exciting past, a prosperous present and 
a great future. It is a meeting place of the East and the West. 
The main attraction in ’Frisco is the Golden Gate Bridge which 
is the longest single-span bridge in the world. 

We were invited to address students at Berkeley and Stanford 
Universities. The campuses of these Universities were huge and 
picturesque, and the number of students ranged from twenty to 
fifty thousand* The campus of the Stanford University, with its 
beautiful green ‘Bowl’, had an area of about seven thousand 
acres. The libraries contained two to three million books, with 
spacious Reading Halls and Study Rooms. Nevertheless, the 
American educationists were not happy over the large size of 
Universities because it was impossible to foster intimate contacts 
between professors and students. 

After visiting Los Angeles, Grand Canyon, Chicago and 
Niagara Falls, we reached New York. The first .impression of 
this nerve-centre of international commerce was quite dis¬ 
appointing, and the smoky atmosphere of the congested town of 
inartistic skyscrapers was uninviting. However, the enthusiasm 
that people in America evinced in Mahatma Gandhi’s life and 
work was so .cordial and spontaneous that it was impossible to 
refuse invitations for talks or lectures. The New York and 
Columbia Universities, as well as the International House, 
arranged for my talks during our stay in the city. Dr. John 
Holmes, one of the most ardent admirers of Gandhiji in 
America, was kind enough to invite me to address a Sunday 
congregation at his Community Church. It was also a pleasure 
to meet Louis Fischer who was, then, busy writing a full-length 
biography of Mahatma Gandhi. 

We were invited by *he Embassy of India to spend a few days 
in Washington. On the very first day, we had the privilege of 
attending a special function in the Howard University at which 
Mrs, Pandit, the then India’s Ambassador in the United States, 
was conferred an Honorary Degree. We were also asked to 
address the National Council of Negro Women. This we did with 
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pleasure because we desired to get first-hand information re¬ 
garding the condition of Negroes in the United States. 

Unlike New York, Washington is a clean, open and uncon¬ 
gested city. It is free from smoke; all the electric wiring is 
underground. It has a great variety of splendid museums, art 
galleries, libraries and public buildings. The Capitol, with the 
two Houses of the Congress, is one of the finest specimens of 
modern architectural beauty. The Library of the Congress is the 
biggest library in the world, with over 10 million volumes on 
its shelves. The underground book-carriers operated by electri¬ 
city are so efficient that during important discussions in the 
Congress any member can ask for a book for reference purposes 
and he is able to get it within a few minutes. 

The Lincoln Memorial is a stately structure, simple but grand, 
with Lincoln’s sombre statue in a sitting posture in the middle 
of the building. On one of the walls, the following words are 
carved out in marble: 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us — that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion — that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that Government 
of the People by the People for the People shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

We had planned to stay in Philadelphia for a few days to 
study the work of the American Friends Service Committee of 
which we had heard so much in India. We visited the Indepen¬ 
dence Hall where the thirteen States of America proclaimed 
Liberty on 4 July 1774. It was very interesting to know that the 
huge Bell of Liberty, which can still be seen in the centre of 
the Hall, was manufactured in England before America was 
declared free from the political domination of the British. On it 
were inscribed by the British workmen the following words from 
the Bible: “Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” These significant words did come true so 
far as America was concerned, because it was this very Bell 
which proclaimed liberty to all the people of the United States. 

G 7 
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Boston is a city with a curious mixture of culture and com¬ 
merce. It is an important harbour with prosperous manu¬ 
facturing business; at the same time it is a seat of education with 
the famous Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. It was a great pleasure to meet Professor 
Schumpeter, Head of the Economics Department, Harvard 
University, who happened to be in complete agreement with the 
Gandhian'idea of decentralization in industry. 

Before leaving Boston, a few Indian students volunteered to 
take us to the house of Emerson, which is a bit away from the 
town. I was eager to see this house because of the influence 
Emerson’s writing had exercised on Gandhiji’s mind. It was 
interesting to see many articles of furniture prepared by Thoreau 
in the house of Emerson. Later, we visited the ruins of 
Thoreau’s hut on the side of a lake. It is significant to know that 
it was Thoreau’s essay on ‘Passive Resistance’ that had inspired 
Mahatma Gandhi to develop his technique of Scitycigraha. 

Since America is the richest country in the world today, 
people have formed peculiar notions about the standard of living 
of the Americans. It is imagined that they have developed an 
‘electric button’ civilization in which electricity does all the work 
and people have only to press buttons. But I can say without 
hesitation that I found the Americans a most hard-working 
people. It is true that America has immensely developed electric 
power and utilizes it for providing many amenities of daily life. 
But the Americans are never ashamed of working with their 
hands; they rather take delight in manual labour. Even the 
greatest engineer there will not hesitate in doing a mechanic’s 
ordinary work if an occasion arises. He will hang up his coat, 
pull up his sleeves, and set to work immediately without waiting 
for his subordinates. 

In most of the houses in the United States, specially in the 
countryside, there is a ‘workshop’ in the basement where all the 
necessary implements for general household repairs would be 
available. Both husband and wife find nothing shameful about 
doing their own work in the basement-shop, dressed in the rough 
blue clothes used by labourers. There are hardly any domestic 
servants in America. Therefore, even upper middle class families 
have to do their cooking, washing and cleaning all by themselves. 

In the Universities, at least half the students earn while they 
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learn. Since the tuition fees are very high in America, many 
parents are unable to finance their children’s education. There¬ 
fore, students are obliged to work hard for paying their own 
expenses. They do not grudge even menial work and the sons 
of even rich parents often like to take up a job simply because 
they do not desire to appear different from others. Students earn 
by doing menial work like serving and washing in restaurants 
and hotels, lawn-mowing., looking after children in different 
households, and part-time clerical jobs. During summer, they 
labour hard in the orchards and on the farm like ordinary 
workers. 

In the social sphere, however, America’s treatment of Negroes 
is, to say the least, undemocratic. Although there is no scope 
for racial discrimination in their Constitution, the coloured 
people in America are ‘lynched’ even now without either fear 
or shame. During our seven-week stay in America, we came 
across several cases of this brutal form of murder in the New 
York Times. The Slate laws appear to be rather helpless in the 
face of this atrocity by the mob, specially in the Southern 
States. Although, officially, the Universities and colleges are open 
to all citizens of the United States, Negro students are, directly 
or indirectly, compelled to join only those educational institu¬ 
tions that are reserved for them. 

I had a chance of visiting some of these Colonies in America; 
they reminded me of the ‘Harijan Colonies’ in India against 
which Gandhiji fought so hard throughout his life. Untouchabi- 
lity in India is, surely, a great curse; it is a dark blot on our 
culture and civilization. Although it has been made illegal under 
the new Constitution, the work of the social reformers in India 
has not ended and cannot end unless the sense of untouchability 
is rooted out from the very hearts of the people. In America 
too, colour discrimination is illegal; none the less, it continues 
to remain a deplorable stigma on their democratic way of life. 

During my tour of the United States of America I did not 
come across a single man even in the remotest countryside who 
did not know about Mahatma Gandhi. A porter, a ‘red cap’, a 
taxi-cab driver, or a labourer working in the interior would ask 
me whether I belonged to India, and, receiving an affirmative 
reply, would spontaneously exclaim: “Gandhi was a great man; 
I admire his courage.” “Gandhi did so much good to India, but 
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he was killed. Who killed him? Was he mad?”—would be 
other types of remarks. Someone else would observe: “Gandhi 
was a good old man, I love him for his frankness!” On the 
assassination of the Mahatma the American Press and radio had 
evinced deep emotion and, day after day, the Radio Broad¬ 
casting stations were full of details regarding his remarkable life 
and work. 

I had the occasion to meet a good number of University pro¬ 
fessors who were genuine well-wishers of India. They invariably 
expressed the view that an ancient nation like India should not 
try to ‘ape’ the West. Instead, she must revive her own culture 
and give to the Western countries a ‘new way of life’ which they 
so urgently need. Professor John Dewey stressed the same hope. 
Dr. Schumpeter, Head of the Economics Department, Harvard 
University, remarked: “For Heaven’s sake, please do not imitate 
us. America has made a mess of herself and humanity. We look 
to India for a new way of life — a synthesis of material and 
spiritual values. If India too copies the West, to whom shall 
we turn for inspiration?” 

Curiously enough, despite excessive centralization in national 
life, there was visible in the United States a definite trend 
towards decentralization which Gandhiji emphasized in all his 
writings. In the sphere of industrialization, several big factories 
like Ford’s were distributing their plants in the neighbouring 
countryside in order to avoid congestion and labour troubles. 
With plans for greater ‘rural electrification’, smaller industries 
in villages were getting better chances to develop and prosper. 
Several enlightened men and groups attempted to establish 
Community Centres in the countryside, of which the United 
States could be legitimately proud. The Quakers had founded an 
admirable educational community known as Pendle Hill near 
Philadelphia. We had a chance to stay there for three nights and 
it was a pleasant surprise to find that the daily life of self- 
supporting manual labour and co-operative effort was much the 
same as in Gandhiji’s Ashrams. Dr. Arthur Morgan’s experi¬ 
ments in community life at Yellow Springs, Ohio, were also 
remarkable. 

I had also the privilege of meeting Professor Borsodi who 
had been working hard to bring about decentralization in the 
economic field. He gave me scientific reasons why the con- 
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Stoners’ goods industries should be decentralized. He had pub¬ 
lished a book entitled Education and Living, which deserves to 
be widely read in India. There were other persons in America 
who agreed with Borsodi’s principles and called themselves 
‘decentralists*. 

It is extremely interesting to know that America’s great 
President Jefferson was also a strong believer in decentralization. 
His aim, in the words of Professor Dewey, was to “make the 
wards little republics, with a warden at the head of each, for 
all those concerns which being under their eye, they could better 
manage than the larger republics of the country or State”. But 
President Jefferson’s plan was not accepted by the people of 
America, just as we do not seem to accept Mahatma Gandhi’s 
plan of decentralization. 


We were extremely fortunate in being able to meet Professor 
Albert Einstein during the world tour. To arrange a meeting 
with the great scientist was not an easy matter. First, he was too 
busy with his own scientific researches, and second; he had been 
keeping indifferent health for some years. It was, therefore, a 
piece of good news to know that Dr. Einstein had kindly invited 
us to tea at his residence in the campus of Princeton University. 
Manilal Gandhi, the eldest son of Mahatma Gandhi, was also 
to be with us. As we proceeded to Princeton in the suburban 
electric train, I remembered those memorable words of Einstein 
which constitute, perhaps, the best tribute so far paid to 
Gandhiji: “Generations to come, it may be, will scarcely believe 
that such a one as this, ever in flesh and blood, walked upon 
this earth!” 

The Campus of the Princeton University was extraordinarily 
charming. As we reached the cottage of Dr. Einstein, we were 
struck by the simplicity of the small wooden house which did 
not bear even a nameplate. On our arrival, the Professor came 
down from the upper study and greeted us with a cordial smile. 
His dress was utterly simple and informal; his hair uncombed 
and silvery. 

As Dr. Einstein sat down with us and tea was served by his 
secretary, the Professor enquired: “I was shocked to read about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s assassination. The whole world was sad. But 
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who was this young crazy boy who killed him?” I explained how 
the partition of India had embittered a section of the Hindus. 
When Gandhiji tried to protect the Muslims in India at a time 
when Hindus in Pakistan were being brutally murdered and 
looted, this militant Hindu group lost its balance. A few young 
men of this group conspired to kill the Mahatma and succeeded 
in their evil design. 

The Professor heaved a sigh of sorrow and remarked: 
“Gandhi was a miracle of man. He never cared whether his 
ideas were popular or not; he never sought any protection from 
the police. The wonder is that he was not assaulted earlier. Such 
shameful tragedies happen with the greatest of men. But 
Gandhi’s death was his greatest victory!” 

After a short pause. Einstein asked me: “Mahatma Gandhi’s 
idea of economic decentralization in the form of cottage indus¬ 
tries was meant mainly for Indian conditions. Did he visualize 
a decentralized pattern for the whole world?” 

“So far as I know, Gandhiji wanted the whole world to follow 
a decentralized economic and political structure because he 
thought that decentralization was indispensable for the establish¬ 
ment of a non-violent society”. Manilal Gandhi nodded assent. 

The Professor began to think aloud: “I believe that decen¬ 
tralization would be the future pattern of society. There is 
always danger of tyranny by a centralized Government. Large 
centralized cities are simply horrible. I believe that local 
decentralization is feasible. Every person must work for his 
livelihood. I am a convinced Socialist.” 

In order to avoid too much strain on Dr. Einstein, we tried 
to change the topic of conversation. My wife showed a beautiful 
album of the Mahatma which had been received by us from 
Kanu Gandhi only some days before. She also presented a small 
ivory statue of Gandhiji. The Professor was moved by the 
present: “I shall treasure it”. 

“What is the duty of women in modern life?”, asked my 
wife hesitatingly. 

“In India, the duty of women is very clear. They should not 
have too many children!” 

“But is it not the duty of men also?” “Certainly,” added the 
Professor. “Women should be given more economic protection; 
they should not be kept down as in Europe and America.” 
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“How to raise the moral standard of men and society?” asked 
my wife. 

“There can be no general solution or system. Each man or 
woman has to begin to improve himself or herself. At present, 
we glorify success instead of sacrifice. Therefore, people are 
ambitious. This ambition is the worst enemy of mankind. We 
must learn to serve and not to collect ‘dollars’. Schools can do 
very much to bring about a change in our outlook and make for 
a better and happier world.” 

Manilal Gandhi had come to America as an unofficial visitor 
to watch the proceedings of the United Nations in connection 
with the South African issue. He was, therefore, eager to know 
the views of Professor Einstein about the U.N.O. 

“Do you think that the United Nations Organization will be 
able to serve any useful purpose?” 

“Its faults are those of its birth. It was given birth by govern¬ 
ments which suffer from definite limitations. But there is no 
reason why, despite evident limitations, the UNO should not be 
able to do well.” 

The Professor paused for a while and, then, continued: “The 
United Nations* can succeed if there are sufficient men in it who 
sincerely desire to promote peace. But the pity of it all is that 
even such good-intentioned men are constantly ‘weighed down’ 
by their respective Governments.” 

“What do you think about the next war?” asked Manilal. 

“Who can tell? I know that the majority of people in all 
countries never want it. War is precipitated by the Army leaders 
who, I honestly believe, are ‘mad’ men. But it is curious how 
these ‘mad’ men get on so well in politics!” 

Towards the end of our conversation, Madalsa enquired of the 
Professor: 

“Sir, may I know the source of your inspiration in scientific 
work?” 

Dr. Einstein paused for a while and, then, remarked: “If you 
really want to know the source of my inspiration; please come 
to my small study.” 

As we went there, the Professor pointed to a small ivory 
statue of Christ on the Cross: “I take my inspiration daily from 
this Crucifixion of Jesus!” 

There were neither machines nor a vast collection of books in 
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the simple study room. In fact, it was meant for quiet medita¬ 
tion. We were deeply touched to find that the greatest scientist 
of our age drew his inspiration not from books or machines, 
but from religion and spirituality. 

As we were about to leave, my wife requested the Professor 
for his autograph and message. In her album. Dr. Einstein wrote 
this very significant sentence: 

“Nothing is more important to man than man.” 


We had also the opportunity of meeting Pearl Buck, the renowned 
novelist and well-known friend of India, in the office of the East 
and West Association in New York. Pearl Buck spent most of 
her time in the countryside doing social and cultural work in the 
American villages; she attended her office in New York only once 
a week. 

When she knew that we had been to China en route to the 
United States, Pearl Buck gave her own analysis of the existing 
situation there. “The failure of the Nationalist Government,” she 
observed, “was mainly due to its corruption and inefficiency. The 
high officials of the Government, including Chiang Kai-shek, lead 
a luxurious life, cut off from the Chinese masses. They did not 
follow the laws of the State themselves and, thus, set a very bad 
example of indiscipline even in the ordinary rules of public 
traffic.” 

“Chiang Kai-shek’s gravest mistake was over-centralization,” 
added Pearl Buck. “The Chinese as a nation hate centralization 
of economic and political power; they are full of local patriotism 
and individual interests. The Nationalist Government, in their 
inordinate anxiety to curb the forces of Communism, trampled on 
the local interests of the Chinese people and earned their wrath 
and indignation.” 

“Do you think Communism will succeed in China under these 
circumstances?” was my natural question. 

“Communism could be successful on the Chinese soil only if 
the new Government brought about decentralization of political 
and economic power. Otherwise, there is every possibility of 
prolonged conflict between the individual and group interests. 
Communism of the Soviet type is hostile to the national traditions 
of the Chinese, and unless the new administration adapts itself 
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tactfully to the genius of the people, it may invite unnecessary 
trouble and difficulties.’* 

“Why did America not help the Nationalist Government in 
China?” 

“The United States could not have effectively helped Chiang 
Kai-shek without precipitating a third world war. The U.S.S.R. 
has been actively working on the side of the Communist forces 
and it was impossible for America to stem the tide of Communism 
in an indirect fashion. Open assistance would have surely meant 
armed conflict between the two major power blocs.” 

And, then, after a few moments of serious silence, she added: 
“The American people also knew that Chiang Kai-shek had lost 
vital touch with his own people, and it was impossible to give 
him any substantial help without the co-operation of the Chinese 
masses. When Madame Chiang Kai-shek came to America for 
soliciting our financial assistance, I told her plainly that she must 
try to live in the simplest style if she really wanted to succeed. 
But despite all warnings, she lived in the most luxurious hotels 
in a lavish style. The American people, therefore, do not like 
her and are very reluctant to support a lost cause.” 

Pearl Buck’s thoughts, then, turned to India. She could not 
help sounding a note of warning: “May I say a word about your 
own country?” remarked the distinguished lady. “I sincerely feel 
that your Government should learn a timely lesson from the tragic 
failure of Chiang Kai-shek in China. Your leaders must live a 
very simple and honest life and should maintain living contact 
with the masses. The people should feel all the time that some¬ 
thing good is being done to them by their leaders and the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

She paused for a while and then continued: “And.good to the 
people must be done quickly; delay would be highly dangerous. 
Indian leaders cannot afford to forget that time is of the essence.” 

“Don’t you think that a policy of decentralization in India 
should be followed by our Government?” I enquired. 

“I have not the slightest doubt about that. India cannot afford 
to be blind to the lessons of China. If she also commits the grave 
mistake of over-centralizing economic and political power, she 
will have to repent at leisure. India has been a land of decentra¬ 
lized economy and democracy since times immemorial, and in 
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the interests of national welfare these healthy traditions should 
not be disturbed.” 

“What is your message to our country at present?” enquired 
my wife. 

“It is not for me to give messages and tender advice to your 
great and competent leaders. But I would, if I may, certainly 
give a friendly warning: “Let simplicity of life be the watchword 
of the new Government, both at home and abroad.” 

“What do you think about the possibility of a global conflict in 
the near future?” I asked. 

“It is very difficult to answer such questions, indeed. But all 
that we can do to avert the next war is to educate the masses in 
our own countries. For example, the country-folk in America 
know very little about Soviet Russia or Communism; they arc, 
perhaps, the most ignorant people on earth. They get all their 
half-knowledge from the American papers which are full of sensa¬ 
tional propaganda against the Soviet Union. I am, therefore, 
doing my bit in educating our village-folk in the right sense of 
the word.” 

“Don’t you think that Fascism is fast growing in the United 
States in the name of suppressing the so-called ‘Un-American’ 
activities?” I hesitatingly enquired. 

“Of course, yes. You should know that America is being 
armed rapidly for ‘ensuring peace’. Eighty-one per cent of our 
National Budget is spent on war preparations, and only 19 per 
cent on social welfare activities like health and education. For 
every dollar spent for Peace at the U.N.O., 1000 dollars are being 
used for armaments. There is a constant clamour for compulsory 
military training in the educational institutions. And the pity of 
it all is that even the most powerful women’s organizations in 
America have fallen into the trap of military authorities by recently 
voting for conscription.” 

“What about Russia?” 

“I do not think the Russian people want war, although their 
military leaders are preparing them for another global conflict. 
The Americans fear that Russia would precipitate war; the 
Russians fear that America may force war on them. So this fear- 
complex goes from bad to worse, day by day. Our work, therefore, 
should lie with the masses who must be helped to get rid of this 
fear-hysteria.” 
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A few Indian students at the International House informed me 
that Professor John Dewey, the well-known American educationist 
and philosopher, was in New York and it might be possible for 
me to meet him. Professor Kilpatrick, whom I had seen a few 
days earlier, agreed to contact Dr. Dewey and fix an interview 
for me. 

And so we did get the opportunity of meeting the eminent 
educationist a day before leaving for London. Although the 
learned Professor was not keeping good health, he was kind 
enough to spare full one hour for us. Even at the age of ninety. 
Professor Dewey showed a freshness of outlook and keenness of 
intellect which have always characterized his writings. 

I had with me a few books regarding Basic education, as out¬ 
lined by Mahatma Gandhi. I presented these books to Professor 
Dewey and enquired whether he was conversant with Gandhiji’s 
educational scheme based on learning through a productive craft. 

“Yes, I have heard about Gandhi’s scheme of Basic education, 
although, I confess, I do not have a clear idea about it.” 

Very briefly, I tried to explain how Gandhiji’s plan of educa¬ 
tion was different from merely combining work with education; 
it was education through the medium of productive activity. In 
this system, academic subjects like History, Geography, Civics and 
Mathematics are taught to students while they work at different 
crafts like spinning, weaving, gardening and agriculture, by ex¬ 
ploiting different processes of handwork for educative purposes. 
It is this integration of work with education, or the correlation 
of hand-culture and mind-culture, which distinguishes Gandhiji’s 
plan of education from other ‘methods’. 

Professor Dewey was much impressed and observed: “Gandhi’s 
system of education is, I am sure, one step ahead of all the other 
systems. It is full of immense potentialities, and we all hope to 
learn much from India in this revolutionary educational effort.” 

“What are your views regarding education in India?” I asked. 

“So far India had to suffer all kinds of cultural humiliations 
under the British rule. She could not develop her educational 
system in accordance with her own genius. But now, after 
regaining her lost freedom, India must try to build up the educa¬ 
tional structure on the basis of her ancient culture and traditions.” 

When asked for a message. Dr. Dewey remarked in a tone of 
humility: “What message can I give to India? We have to learn 
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much from an ancient country like yours.” Later, the Professor 
was kind enough to write down his thoughts in my wife’s album: 

“We look to India to elicit from its old history and culture 
that which will give help in the guidance of newer and younger 
peoples.” 


After a busy tour of the United States, it was a pleasant change 
to reach London. This was my second visit to England, after a 
period of about fifteen years. Against the rich splendour and 
excessive mechanization of America, London at first appeared 
to be rather dilapidated and crestfallen. The scars of the second 
world war were prominent in the form of bombed houses and 
important buildings like the House of Commons and St. Paul's 
Cathedral which were still under repairs. In contrast with plenty 
of food in the United States, London restaurants and cafes were 
short of everything. While it was difficult to carry bulky news¬ 
papers of ninety-two pages in America, the English dailies contain¬ 
ed only six pages of thin paper. 

During my short stay of a fortnight in England; I could visit 
only Oxford, Cambridge and Birmingham for studying the 
educational systems. Still, it was useful to see these old Univer¬ 
sities with a background of old culture and traditions. The Ame¬ 
rican Universities, like everything else in that country, are on a 
large scale with ten, twenty, thirty, forty and fifty thousand stu¬ 
dents as a matter of course. They provide for a bewildering 
variety of subjects and enjoy excellent facilities for study in 
well-equipped libraries. But they do not compare with the solid 
and deeply studious atmosphere of Oxford and Cambridge, with 
provision for thorough tutorial work in residential colleges. 

It was a privilege to meet Lord Pethick-Lawrence who loved 
and admired Mahatma Gandhi and entertained very friendly 
sentiments for India. Despite old age, he continued to watch 
events in our country with great interest and sympathy. He was 
sorry that India had to be partitioned; the Cabinet Mission Plan, 
according to him, was the last chance to keep India united. But 
events that followed made the vivisection of India ‘a regrettable 
necessity.* He expressed the hope that India would not imitate 
the Western nations in their blind race for material values of 
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life: “She should help the world in attaching greater importance 
to moral and spiritual standards.” 

Meeting Henry Polak after many years was a real pleasure. 
He narrated how he was responsible for giving a copy of 
Ruskin’s Unto This Last to Gandhiji in South Africa. A visit to 
the Kingsley Hall in the East End where Bapu had stayed for 
some weeks during the Round Table Conference was in the 
nature of a pilgrimage for me. Miss Doris Lester, sister of Muriel 
Lester, still worked hard for the welfare of poor children. I could 
walk into a few East End families who gave me vivid reminis¬ 
cences of Gandhiji’s stay and his regular morning walks. 

Miss Agatha Harrison was very helpful in enabling me to meet 
friends and admirers of Mahatma Gandhi in London. At a meet¬ 
ing in the Friends International Centre, I had the opportunity of 
explaining in detail the aims and objects of the Sarvodaya Samaj 
in which several groups and organizations in England evinced 
deep interest. But the scarcity of Gandhian literature was very 
pronounced in England and it was shocking to know that Gan¬ 
dhiji’s Autobiography had been published in England for the 
first time only a few months earlier. It was sad to think that the 
average Englishman continued to be grossly ignorant about India 
and regarded Gandhiji as ‘the comical little man who made so 
much trouble for the British Empire’. The attitude had slightly 
changed after Bapu’s death. But the man-in-the-street did not 
concern himself much with India or Gandhiji. He complacently 
thought that India under the British rule was a happy country; 
after freedom she has become an arena of internecine conflicts. 


I had been looking forward to meeting Professor Harold Laski 
soon after arrival in London. Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, the 
Director of London School of Economics, and the uncle of Mira 
Ben (Miss Slade), was kind enough to invite us and Professor 
Laski to lunch so that we might have the opportunity of discussing 
some subjects with the Professor in an informal way. 

When Professor Laski knew that I was the Principal of a Col¬ 
lege, he expressed his views about the type of education that 
should be imparted to the Indian youth after the attainment of 
political independence: 

“You must not now send your young men to us in the London 
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School of Economics. Instead of studying Economics and Politics, 
they should be trained in technology, engineering, medicine, vete¬ 
rinary science and other technical subjects, so that they may be 
helpful in building up a new India on sound and stable founda¬ 
tions. There is plenty of talent in India. The main task of your 
leaders is to find the talent and not allow it to run to waste. The 
young men, in turn, should learn to serve the country and not 
merely seek jobs and careers. They should realize that he who 
seeks happiness loses it, and he who loses himself in service 
finds it.” 

“Don’t you think that the partition of India was a great dis¬ 
aster?” I asked. 

“Partition of a country is always bad. But I think the divi¬ 
sion of India had become inevitable under the existing circum¬ 
stances. The main problem for you was to see that the British 
went out of India first. This would have been considerably de¬ 
layed if partition had not been agreed upon by the Congress and 
the Muslim League.” 

Professor Laski went on: 

“It was the transparent sincerity of Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
which convinced Gandhi and the Congress that the British Gov¬ 
ernment had finally decided to transfer power to the Indian 
people. This would have been impossible if the Labour Party had 
not been in power. The Cripps Mission had failed because 
Lord Linlithgow did not want to be reduced to a figurehead, 
and Churchill backed him from London. But the Labour Gov¬ 
ernment sent their finest man to India as the last Viceroy. Lord 
Mountbatten had gone to India with the firm determination of 
transferring political power to its leaders within the shortest pos¬ 
sible time.” 

“What future do you visualize for India and Pakistan?” 

“I am sure both India and Pakistan have a bright future. 
They can again become one, if only New Delhi continues to 
maintain her balance and leaves all the mistakes to the lot of 
Pakistan. Once the Muslim minorities lose fear and feel a real 
sense of security, tension between the two Dominions will dis¬ 
appear, and many ways and means could then, be found for 
closer co-operation and coordination. But to achieve this ulti¬ 
mate objective, the orthodox Hindu mind must not be allowed to 
dominate Indian politics,” 
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Our conversation, then, turned to the need for well-organized 
democratic parties in India. “Political parties on healthy lines are 
necessary for making democracy a success,” observed the learned 
Professor. “Without an effective Opposition, democracy degene¬ 
rates into One-party rule. Even the Labour Party in England has 
committed certain mistakes because the present Opposition in 
the British Parliament is so ‘silly’. India should be able to deve¬ 
lop new political parties on non-communal basis before the next 
general elections. For example, you can have a Kisan Party 
representing the peasants, and a Conservative Party representing 
the capitalists and the landlords. The Socialist Party is already 
in existence and may be allowed to grow along constructive 
channels.” 

“What do you think about the new Indian Constitution?” 

“I think it is too complicated. I believe in simple constitutions. 
The admixture of British, American and Australian constitutions 
may not work well in India. At any rate, the chances of suc¬ 
cess are much better rf India follows conventions more than 
written laws. Rigid constitutions do not make for elasticity in 
the political organization of a country.” 

“Do you agree with Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas regarding decen¬ 
tralization?” 

“I am certainly in favour of decentralization, because central¬ 
ization leads to the atrophy of mankind. But, some industries 
have to be on a large scale and therefore centralized ” 

“Gandhiji also conceded the need for such industries. But he 
insisted that these large-scale key industries should be owned and 
managed by the State.” 

“I agree with this view entirely. The key industries should 
never be left in private hands.” 

The Professor paused for a few seconds and, then, observed: 

“Gandhi was a curious mixture of the old and the new; he was 
the Mystic of the past and the Prophet of the future. I am in 
general agreement with many of his ideas; but I could never 
accept his views regarding birth-control. I think India today is in 
dire need of this social reform to check her rapidly-growing 
population.” 

"What should be the top-priority in India’s economic plan¬ 
ning?” 

“In India, I think, the main problem today is to fill the bellies. 
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because empty bellies do not make for high thinking. I want to 
devote the rest of my life to this important work.” 

“It would be most useful if you could reduce your definite 
ideas to writing in regard to the increased production of food in 
India.” 

“Yes, I am submitting a Memorandum about this .problem to 
Pandit Nehru.” 

“How is the Communist Party getting on in England?” 

“The Communist Party of Britain is not liked even by Stalin. 
He did not think much of a party which had been able to capture 
only two seats in the Parliament during the last 20 years.” 

“What about the Communist Party in India?” enquired the 
Professor. 

“It does succeed in creating occasional trouble in some parts 
of the country. But I do not think it will be able to make much 
headway in India because it has not been able to win the 
confidence of the masses,” I put in. 

“If you really desire to check the tide of Communism in India,” 
remarked Professor Laski, “you must get rid of your capitalists 
who behave as our businessmen in England behaved a hundred 
years ago.” 


We were accorded a warm welcome during our three-day stay in 
Brussels. I had no idea that in a small country like Belgium, 
there were so many institutions and persons taking active interest 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s ideology. Ram Linssen, the organizer of 
the World Institute of Spiritual Synthesis, had been spreading 
Gandhiji’s message of truth and non-violence in Belgium and 
other European countries for quite some time. He had published 
a number of brochures and written many informative articles in 
French magazines and periodicals. Public meetings arranged by him 
were well-attended, considering the fact that the month of July, 
when I was in Brussels, was a holiday period. That clearly show¬ 
ed how deeply interested the people of Belgium were in the ways 
of resolving conflicts on Gandhian lines. Belgium had been the 
battle-ground of Western Europe for a thousand years owing to 
its geographical position. When the people of a country like this, 
who are otherwise prosperous and happy, hear of the possibility 
of another world war, it is quite natural for them to feel deeply 
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concerned and perturbed. At one o t the meetings, an ex-Colonei 
of the Belgian Army asked me details about the Gandhian tech¬ 
nique of Satyagraha: Many people in Belgium were vitally inter¬ 
ested in evolving a new way of facing armed violence so as to be 
immune from the disasters of another global war. 

Baron Allard had been the leader of a ‘Stop War’ movement in 
Belgium for a number of years. He had suffered much for his 
convictions. He too strongly felt that Gandhiji’s way of non¬ 
violent but dynamic resistance was the only lasting solution of 
the tangled problem of world conflicts. I, however, made it quite 
clear in my speeches in Brussels that we could not stop wars by 
merely refusing to enrol in national armies; the Gandhian way 
involved a long-term preparation in the form of a ‘Constructive 
Programme’. Further, without decentralization in the economic 
and political spheres it was impossible to avoid wars, because cen¬ 
tralization was inherently violent and explosive. 


I had been to Paris before. So this was my second visit to the 
elegant city. It was a privilege to meet Madame Romain Rol- 
land and Madeleine Rolland, sister of Romain Rolland. Both of 
them had been living in Paris after the War and had done good 
work for the organization of the Friends of Romain Rolland 
Society throughout the world. Madame Rolland was anxious that 
a Branch of the Society should be effectively organized in India 
too. She earnestly felt that the friendship and spiritual kinship 
between her husband and Mahatma Gandhi should bear fruit in 
the form of better cultural relations between Europe and Asia. 
She was gratified to learn about the establishment of the Sarvo- 
daya Samaj as a world-wide Brotherhood of all those who believ¬ 
ed in the ideology of Gandhiji, and both she and her sister-in-law 
gladly enrolled themselves as the Sevaks of the Samaj. 

Madame Drevet and Madame Guiyesse were two other old 
French ladies who had been doing admirable work for the spread 
of Gandhian thought in France. They had started a ‘Friends of 
Gandhi Society’ as a nucleus for study and research of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ideas and had published valuable literature in French. 
At the time of our visit, Madame Drevet was engaged in writing 
a comprehensive biography of Gandhiji. I was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to find that several books of Gandhiji had been translated 
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in the French language, and I tried to secure copies of these pub¬ 
lications for the Gandhi Gyan Mandir in Wardha. 

Dr. John Bowers, Head of the Fundamental Education Sec¬ 
tion of the UNESCO in Paris was good enough to invite me to 
speak on Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas regarding education to the 
members of his Department. A number of workers from other 
Departments were also present. They were delighted to know 
that Gandhiji’s scheme of Basic education was really ‘a step for¬ 
ward’ and was, in many ways, ahead of other similar methods of 
teaching, The process of ‘correlation’ or the integration of hand¬ 
work with most of the school subjects was an eye-opener to 
many. I was, however, sorry to know that the UNESCO did not 
possess any literature on Basic education. At the instance of the 
head of the ‘Clearing House’ of Fundamental Education, I reduced 
my lecture to writing and left a copy in the UNESCO office for 
being utilized in any way they wished. 


The Educational Congress at Berne in Switzerland had been 
organized by the World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
Representatives from about twenty-two countries including the 
United States of America, Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, New 
Zealand, Tuikey, Thailand and Germany attended. I was the 
only delegate from India, and stayed in Berne for six days to be 
able to participate fully in the deliberations of the Congress. 

The first four days of the Congress were occupied by reports 
from different countries regarding the economic conditions of 
teachers relating to salaries, tenure of service, pensions, etc. It 
was revealing to find that the economic status of teachers in 
all the countries was comparatively very low and that the teach¬ 
ers of the United States were, perhaps, the most dissatisfied of all 
the representatives. I, however, suggested that the Congress 
should also consider certain basic problems like world peace and 
the role of teachers in ensuring it. This topic caught the imagi¬ 
nation of several other delegates, and a very significant discus¬ 
sion ensued. I emphasized the duties of teachers along with their 
rights. They should always bear in mind that the well-being of 
children under their supervision must be their first concern in 
life. On the moral influence they exercised upon the rising gene¬ 
ration through their daily life and work will depend the lasting pro- 
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gress of different nations and of the world as a whole. I was 
asked to incorporate these ideas in a formal resolution which 
could be placed before the Congress for adoption. This, of course, 
I promptly did, and the Congress passed the resolution on Rights 
and Duties of teachers unanimously and with enthusiasm. 

I have always felt strongly that teachers should never allow 
themselves to be gradually pushed towards cheap Trade Unionism 
like other professions. If the world is really to be made safe for 
democracy, teachers have a very important duty to perform. If 
teachers acquit themselves worthily in national life, no power on 
earth can withhold their just rights and privileges. But if they 
also begin behaving like other professions, clamouring for their 
salaries and tenures of service through Unions, there appears to 
be no hope for mankind. 

Dr. William Russel, who presided over the Congress, emphasiz¬ 
ed in his own unique style the same view. The atmosphere of the 
whole Congress was raised to a very high level and, I am sure, 
the delegates returned to their respective countries as better 
teachers and educationists. 


Switzerland is well-known for its natural beauty with inter¬ 
spersed lakes and hills and its many mountains capped with snow. 
But during our stay there for about three weeks, I was more 
interested in the study of its social, economic, educational and 
political aspects. I found it most instructive to visit the rural areas 
with their decentralised socio-economic organization and was de¬ 
lighted to find that Switzerland, besides being a charming coun¬ 
try, was also a good but silent follower of the ideals for which 
Mahatma Gandhi lived and died. 

It was, indeed, a great achievement for this small -coflntry in 
the heart of Europe to be able to keep out of the last two World 
Wars that shook the bigger countries to the very foundations. 
This was not a matter of chance. The whole atmosphere and 
cultural outlook of Switzerland was at the back of this dignified 
and dynamic neutrality. 

The Swiss people are, by nature, a peace-loving and contented 
nation who have never had any aggressive designs on their 
neighbours. They are extraordinarily hardworking, intelligent, 
honest and resourceful. The Swiss never dream of exploiting an- 
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other country; neither will they ever allow another nation to 
exploit them. They get up early in the morning, work hard du¬ 
ring the whole day in their fields, factories and workshops and 
retire to bed quite early. After 9 in the evening, we did not find 
any shop open; all the restaurants were closed by that hour. Cars 
were not allowed to blow horns after nine so that people may 
not be disturbed in their well-deserved sleep and rest after the 
day’s toil. 

Gandhiji always stood for decentralized democracy in the form 
of village communities enjoying substantial political powers. 
The constitutional structure of Switzerland, with the maximum of 
local self-sufficiency and self-government for the twenty-two Can¬ 
tons and the minimum of control by the Federal Government, is a 
living example of the old Panchayat Raj which was in existence 
in India from time immemorial. The Canton Governments safe¬ 
guard and preserve their local freedom in matters of education, 
agriculture, industry, public health and sanitation with the great¬ 
est care. The Commune is the cell in the organism of Swiss 
democracy; all public activity has its origin here, and it is in 
every sense of the word, a school of citizenship. Here every citi¬ 
zen co-operates in every decision and all governing bodies are 
elected by the people’s vote. It is, thus, from the Commune that 
the Confederation draws its strength. In Switzerland, the national 
will grows from below upwards; it is not imposed from the top 
by a centralized authority. 

All Swiss people are equal before the law irrespective of any 
distinctions of language, race, family, or economic status. The 
Federal Government at Berne has jurisdiction in specified matters 
of common concern like defence, transport and communications, 
foreign trade and national planning. Berne is only a Federal 
City with the Parliament and the Federal Court; it is not a Swiss 
Paris or Washington. Each Canton has its own capital, rural or 
urban, according to its requirements. The election constituencies 
are so small that the voters have every opportunity of knowing 
the candidates quite intimately. There is ample scope for indirect 
elections by way of sending representatives from the Cantons to 
the Centre. 

The Ministers or members of the Federal Council are not 
members of the Federal Assembly; if they are, they have to 
resign on their appointment as Ministers by that body. They are 
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whole-time salaried public servants who are supposed to be 
specialists of different subjects; they are allowed to hold office 
till they themselves retire or if there is a very serious charge 
against them. The annual election of the President and the Vice- 
President is a mere matter of routine. The Vice-President auto¬ 
matically becomes the President, and the next Vice-President is 
elected from different parties by rotation without the heat that is 
generally associated with such elections in other countries. 

The provisions of ‘referendum’ and ‘initiative’ in the Swiss 
Constitution are its distinguishing features which help to main¬ 
tain a living contact with the masses. This decentralization in 
political life keeps the rural folk in Switzerland very much alive 
to their rights as well as duties. The Communes manage their 
day-to-day affairs with great competence and a keen sense of 
responsibility; most of them run their own daily newspapers 
which have a good circulation in their respective areas. The Swiss 
countryside is, thus, a living organism and not a mere appendage 
to a powerful centre. On the occasion of national festivals like the 
first of August, people go from cities to villages to witness the 
celebrations. Their folk-dance and music is the best part of their 
national culture. 

In the economic sphere, Switzerland is again a follower of the 
Gandhian pattern of economic planning. It is a country of small- 
scale farming and decentralized industrial production. As in 
Japan, agriculture is mostly done by hand or with the help of 
bullocks and horses. Poorer farmers use cows also for ploughing 
their fields. The village cottages are like small factories of nume¬ 
rous types of handicrafts like spinning, weaving, wood-carving, 
toy-making, metal-work and watch-making. Even regular facto¬ 
ries in Switzerland are not very big; they are dispersed through¬ 
out the countryside and not concentrated in cities. Swiss indus¬ 
tries have eliminated the use of coal almost completely; they 
have developed hydro-electricity on a large scale. Owing to 
absence of smoke, the industrial cities are clean, gay and artistic. 
The watch-industry, the most well-known of Switzerland’s, is not 
concentrated in big factories or large cities: it is decentralized in 
numerous villages; each preparing in different cottage workshops 
either the various parts of watches or the whole watch. 

Socially, the Swiss people have developed the fine and rare 
art of living together peacefully with different languages, cultures 
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and religions. There are four main linguistic groups in Swit¬ 
zerland—the Germans, the French, the Italians and the Romanche. 
There is no rivalry or bitterness between these linguistic groups 
or regions; educated citizens are well-up in all the three main 
languages; Romanche is spoken only in the hilly regions of the 
north. Public notices are printed in the three languages, and the 
proceedings of the Federal Assembly are conducted in all the 
three without any difficulty. Social relations between the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in Switzerland are comparatively happy 
and smooth. The cleavage between cities and villages is not as 
pronounced as in other European countries. 

The Swiss people are also the cleanest in the world; their 
villages and cities are spotless. The Cantons have a special depart¬ 
ment of sanitary secret intelligence with a vigilant personnel; any 
citizen breaking the rules of hygiene and sanitation first gets a 
warning and then heavy fines and even imprisonment. 

Educationally, Switzerland is very much advanced. There are 
several good Universities in this small country with many depart¬ 
ments of specialized study, particularly in technology and medi¬ 
cine. Primary and secondary schools are spread throughout the 
country in both cities and villages. There is no uniform system of 
education formulated by the Federal authority; each Canton has 
its own organization and specialities. But there is mutual 
coordination and healthy emulation. 

The organization of military training in Switzerland is novel 
and unique. There is no standing army or professional militia. 
There is only, what may be called, a territorial force or national 
militia which consists of all able-bodied male citizens of the 
country above the age of 20. Every adult has to undergo mili¬ 
tary training for three months, to begin with. He must there¬ 
after attend a military training camp for three weeks every year 
till the age of forty-eight. This age-limit was extended to 60 
after the last War. Thus every male citizen, including professors, 
doctors, businessmen and the highest State officers, is a trained 
soldier. He is allowed *.o keep his arms at home. But nobody 
ever uses these arms for private purposes; they are to be em¬ 
ployed only for war in the event of a national emergency. Persons 
in private or public services continue to draw their usual sala¬ 
ries during the annual military training; the State pays only for 
their board and lodging during the period. Expenditure on the 
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army is, thus, comparatively very small in Switzerland. But in 
case of war, the whole Swiss nation can rise up in armed revolt 
against the aggressor. 

Curiously enough, women in Switzerland have no votes and, 
therefore, no civic responsibilities. The women folk are not eager 
to obtain the right of voting either. When I asked some of them 
as to why they did not clamour for their legitimate rights, they 
quietly remarked: “In our country, voting is very frequent owing 
to the system of referendum. Why should both of us so frequently 
lock our houses and go to the polls? The husband and wife dis¬ 
cuss the topics together in the family, and, then, the males go 
and register their votes at their convenience.” 

There is one striking trait of Swiss character: they admit and 
announce their own faults and short-comings even to foreign visit¬ 
ors without hesitation. When you praise their beautiful country 
and fine people, they would humbly observe: “But, my friend, 
do not see our good points only; we have several defects also, 
for which we feel ashamed!” The evil of drink was pointed out 
to me by a Swiss himself; otherwise, I would not have known 
about it at all. This habit of self-criticism is, indeed, a very 
healthy trait of the Swiss people. 

Switzerland is thus a remarkable country, and we in India can 
learn a good deal from the Swiss people. I earnestly feel that 
closer cultural and economic ties between India and Switzerland 
will be mutually beneficial. . 


It was with considerable difficulty that I could obtain the neces¬ 
sary visa for Berlin, although the Allied Military Permit for the 
British, French and American Zones was comparatively an easy 
affair. Since I had been travelling mostly by air, I decided to go 
by train from Zurich to Frankfurt. On both sides of the railway- 
line I could see hundreds of bombed houses throughout the long 
journey. Owing to bad rainfall, crops were withering away and 
the whole countryside presented an arid appearance. 

Berlin was, then, a heap of ruins, about sixty per cent of the 
city buildings, were hit by bombs during the last phase of the 
World War. Hotel accommodation in Berlin was, therefore, a 
difficult problem. A few good hotels that still stood unbombed 
were mostly occupied by the Allied Personnel. However, the In- 
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dian Military Mission was successful in reserving suitable rooms 
for us in one of the hotels where we could obtain vegetarian 
meals. The Americans were trying hard to clear the debris. But 
it appeared to be an almost impossible task. Sometimes we could 
see families living only in one repaired room of a big building 
which was lying bombed like a fearful ghost. 

The economic condition of Germany was extremely hard and 
pathetic. Owing to large-scale bombing, the housing problem had 
assumed serious proportions. In Berlin, sometimes one could find 
several families huddled together in one room. About 35 per cent 
of the people were unemployed because of industrial disorganiza¬ 
tion and destruction of factories. In order to relieve the economic 
distress arising out of unemployment, all employed persons had 
to pay a tax of about 25 per cent of their incomes above a cer¬ 
tain minimum. There were also heavy taxes on industrial in¬ 
comes, amounting to 60 per cent. During the war, the Germans 
had enough money but nothing much to buy; now the shops were 
full of fancy American goods but there was no money to buy 
them with. About two years after the War, the old inflated 
German currency was scrapped by the Allied Powers, and every 
German, rich or poor, was given 40 Marks to re-start his earthly 
existence. 

Despite political and economic hardships, the spirit of the 
German nation appeared to be unbroken. “If the Americans real¬ 
ly desire to enlist our help in destroying Communism, they should 
first rebuild our country, hand over complete political power to 
us, stop dismantling our factories, and then we will consider!”— 
this was the typical feeling of an average German at that time. 


‘All roads lead to Rome’, and so, despite our side-trip to 
Florence and Pisa, there was no difficulty in catching a fast train 
to the Eternal City and reach there within a few hours. It is true 
that 'Rome was not built in a day’, and the history of this illus¬ 
trious Capital goes back to several centuries before Christ. In 
this city, the ancient and the modem art, sculpture and history 
lie side by side in a curious atmosphere of harmony. The mo¬ 
dem capital has no lack of objects attractive to the eyes of a 
visitor; majestic basilicas, solemn churches, stately palaces, and 
the noblest monuments of art. But it is the past that attracts us 
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most; the Rome of the past twenty-six centuries rises before our 
minds like a phantom of glory and tears. While walking through 
the streets of modem Rome, we encounter everywhere some 
wreck of the past, a mouldering pile, a ruined arch, a broken 
pillar, a mutilated statue. Into these stones have passed all the 
tempests of the human spirit, with periods of sublime heights and 
abject decay. 

Among the ancient monuments that were of special interest to 
us were the Trajan Forum with the complex aggregation of edi¬ 
fices called the Trajan Markets, the Forum of Caesar with several 
relics of Pillars and Arches, the Colosseum with the Emperor’s 
seat from where he must have witnessed many gladiators tom to 
pieces by hungry lions, the Roman Forum with the Arch of Con¬ 
stantine and the Temples of Venus and Augustus, and the Statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, the celebrated Emperor-Philosopher of 
Rome. The Pantheon is probably the most perfect of all classic¬ 
al monuments in the Capital. Its solemn cupola with the aperture 
showing the sky which seems to descend into the temple, gives us 
a unique impression of sublime grandeur. As examples of Renaiss¬ 
ance Art, the St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s Churches are unrivalled 
in their architectural beauty and mosaic paintings. We also got 
down the Catacombs and saw the original tombs of St. Peter and 
St. Paul buried beneath the splendour of the Roman Empire. 


We were naturally anxious to get a chance to meet the Pope who 
is the Head of the world organization of the Roman Catholic 
faith. The Embassy of India in Rome was good enough to 
arrange for our interview with His Holiness on 1 September. 
Ordinarily, the Pope lives in his Castle in the Vatican City which 
is a part of Rome but which is an independent State putside the 
scope of the Italian Government. But during summer he moves 
out to Castel Gandolfo which is about forty miles away from 
Rome. We, therefore, motored to this summer Castle of the Pope 
with a few friends of the Indian Embassy who had never been 
there. 

At the gate of the Castel Gandolfo stood the Policemen of the 
Pope in their characteristic and colourful costume. They escorted 
us to a waiting room where other visitors also sat in silence. The 
Castle was a fine and rich work of Roman art befitting kings. 
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“We are on a tour of the world, contacting people and institu¬ 
tions interested in India and Mahatma Gandhi,” I said, introdu¬ 
cing ourselves to the Pope. 

“Yes, I have great regard for Gandhi’s ideals and work,” said 
the Pope. “I had the opportunity of expressing my thoughts 
about him only some weeks ago when your Indian Minister pre¬ 
sented his credentials to me.” 

My wife then presented to the Pope a small iyory statue of 
Gandhiji together with a copy of the Bhagawad Gita. She also 
gave a small packet containing a few samples of Indian artistic 
handicrafts of ivory, sandalwood and paper. The Pope accepted 
these presents with deep appreciation and remarked: 

“We all hope and pray that in accordance with Mahatma 
Gandhis aspirations, justice, brotherhood and peace may prevail 
in this wide world. Unless the world imbibes these virtues, there 
is hardly any hope for mankind.” 

Next day we visited the Vatican Museum which is renowned 
to be the richest collection of Italian paintings and sculpture. 
It is a huge building with numerous galleries of art and ancient 
relics depicting the ancient history of the Roman Catholic Martyrs 
and the lives of the Popes. It was interesting to see the Chapel 
in the Museum which has on its walls the rich paintings of 
Michael Angelo and where the Popes are elected by the Cardinals. 
We were told by the guide that the Cardinals are all shut inside 
the Chapel, their food served inside for a day or two till they 
finally elect the next Pope. 


I had decided to be in Athens not because it was the capital of 
Greece but because it was the city of good old Socrates whom 
I have always loved and admired. As a student, I had the 
opportunity of studying The Trial and Death of Socrates as a 
part of my course, and it was one of my cherished desires to see 
with my own eyes the Prison where Socrates had drunk the hemlock 
smilingly: “Now the time has come for us to depart, for me to 
die and for you to live; whether life or death be better is known 
only to God! ” Socrates was ‘the great cross-examiner’, who tried 
his best to ‘reconstruct human opinion on reasoned truth’, and 
who ceaselessly emphasized the importance of moral values in 
his well-known dictum: “Virtue is knowledge; vice is ignorance”. 
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Behind that grotesque ugliness, flat nose, prominent eyes and 
shabby dress lived a mighty spirit that ‘did not care a straw for 
death’ and lived in a state of eternal tranquillity. 

On my arrival in Athens, I immediately made enquiries about 
Socrates’s Prison, but I was greatly surprised when everybody, 
including the Travel Agencies, professed ignorance about the place. 
At last, one of the ‘guides’ gave us a faint idea of its location 
and, with the help of some other friends, I did succeed in reach¬ 
ing the spot where this old Prison of Socrates still stood at the 
foot of a hill in the midst of trees. 

I was also very anxious to see the relics of the Academy of 
Plato and Aristotle. But, like the Prison of Socrates, this place 
too was very little known in Athens. One of the friends in the 
British Embassy did manage to take us to an old olive tree sur¬ 
rounded by an iron fencing with no plate of description or even 
name. This was the tree under which Plato is supposed to have 
sat with his disciples discussing problems of deep philosophy 
and morals. I called a few urchins playing near this olive tree 
and asked them whether they knew anything about this Academy 
of Plato. They nodded ignorance. When I asked them about the 
old tree, one of them quietly replied: “Why, this is just an old 
olive tree!” So, this is all that was left of Plato’s memory in 
his own ancient land. 


While driving from the airport to the Istanbul city, my wife 
remembered the name of Halida Hanum Edib, a distinguished 
Turkish lady who had visited India about twelve years earlier 
and had been to Wardha to meet Gandhiji. Strangely enough, 
the first appointment fixed by the Embassy of India for us was 
an interview with Halida Hanum. The great lady who had been 
doing good work in Turkey among women and had also done 
considerable writing to spread Gandhiji’s ideals in Kemal Pasha’s 
land, was happy to meet us; she remembered vividly her visit to 
Wardha and the Bajaj Guest House many years ago. She was 
happy to read the pamphlets about Sarvodaya Samaj and lost 
no time in writing about its aims and objectives in the Turkish 
Press. 

In truth, I had not expected any enthusiasm in Turkey about 
India and Gandhi. But I was mistaken. As soon as the people 
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in Istanbul read in the papers that some persons connected with 
Mahatma Gandhi were reaching the city, they were very 
enthusiastic about seeing us and knowing details about Gandhiji’s 
life and death. Editors of several papers sought interviews with 
us and published them prominently on front pages. As a result, 
we found it very difficult to move about on foot in the streets of 
Istanbul. They would gather around us with curiosity and ask 
many questions about Gandhiji. 

The language of the country is Turkish, although it is written 
and printed in Roman characters. Technical terminology for the 
highest educational courses had been coined in their own language. 
Turkey had some of the finest daily newspapers in its own lan¬ 
guage. French rather than English was popular among the 
intelligentsia. In Istanbul I found some important old mosques 
being used as Government offices and museums. Of all the 
Muslim countries free from Communist regimes, this could, 
perhaps, happen in Kemal Ataturk’s land alone. 

Istanbul or the old Constantinople is a romantic mixture of 
the old and the new, of the East and the West, of the Christian 
and Muslim traditions. The old mosques with their towering 
Minars present a picturesque appearance from the air. The 
Suleiman Mosque is one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
City. The Palace, which is now the President’s residence is a 
fine piece of architecture The streets with old stone pavements 
remind the visitor of the ancient glories of Constantinople. The 
University buildings with the tall tower in the middle have been 
a seat of learning of repute and Kamal Ataturk gave them the 
touch of modernity. 


After Turkey, we had plans to visit Syria, the new Jewish State 
of Israel, Iraq and, if possible, Persia before going to Pakistan 
en route to India. But my health compelled me to cancel this 
tour of the Muslim countries much against my will. Therefore, 
we had to proceed from Istanbul direct to Karachi by one of 
the Pan American flights, only touching Damascus and Basra 
on the way. 

The people in Karachi did not seem to be prepared to hear 
the name of India or Gandhi. I was sorry to learn that only a 
few weeks ago the Indian High Commissioner was not allowed 
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to place a wreath on a statue of Gandhiji in the city. We went 
round the city mostly in the High Commissioner’s car. But 
wherever the car stopped and people saw that it was an Indian 
diplomatic car they almost invariably gathered round it and 
shouted anti-Indian slogans. Even the Muslim driver of the 
Indian High Commissioner was occasionally threatened by the 
street urchins. “You are a Muslim, and yet you serve a Hindu!” 
To be frank, I was not at all prepared for this ‘tragic’ experience 
after a tour of so many countries of the East and the West where 
India and Gandhi were held in the highest esteem. It was hoped 
that the partition of India would set at rest the hostile attitude 
of the Muslims. But a few days’ stay in Karachi belied any 
such hope. 


We were so fed up with the unhelpful atmosphere in Karachi 
that we arranged to leave Pakistan’s Capital earlier than the 
scheduled date. After a fairly pleasant journey, we reached the 
Wellington Airport in the evening and set foot on the soil of 
India after a long and arduous tour of over five months covering 
approximately forty thousand miles. 

All these months we had come in contact with thousands of 
men and women of different countries who were deeply interested 
in India and the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. They all looked 
to India for moral and spiritual guidance. Weary of wars and 
ideological conflicts, they earnestly believed that Gandhi’s land 
alone could give them peace and happiness of a lasting nature. 
They did not expect to learn anything from India in regard to 
modern industrialization and the science of military defence; they 
had enough of all these during the last few decades. What they 
hungered for was a quest after the Eternal values of ljfe. I came 
across several learned professors in America and on the Continent 
who refused to believe that in India too, many people were 
materialistic even like them. They longed to be in India before 
they ended their earthly existence; it was their long-cherished 
hope and dream. 

We were, of course, glad to be back home, back amongst our 
own kith and kin, back to work once again in our institutions. 
We paid our respects to the great leaders in Delhi whom we had 
seen before our departure. They were much worried about many 
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problems that faced the country. But they were doing their duties 
with patience and perseverance night and day. And we also 
hastened back to Wardha to plunge ourselves once again into our 
own duties and responsibilities. We went to Sevagram to pay our 
homage to the Father of our Nation. We sat in the Bapukutir 
for a few minutes in complete silence. 


At the end of 1949 and early in January, 1950 a World 
Pacifist Conference was held in Santiniketan and Sevagram in 
order to find ways and means of promoting world unity according 
to the ideals of Gurudeva Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. A 
number of important Gandhian thinkers from different countries 
including. Horace Alexander, A. J. Muste and Rev. Nakayama, 
whom we had met during the world tour, attended this Conference 
and took a leading part in its deliberations. As I was also invited 
to attend the Conference on behalf of the Sarvodava Samaj, I 
utilized the opportunity of placing my proposal about Shanti Sena 
before the distinguished gathering. The idea was generally sup¬ 
ported by the Conference and included in its statement. 

Acharya Vinoba inaugurated the Sevagram session of the 
World Pacifist Conference in the first week of January, 1950. 
In the course of his address, Vinoba declared: “I am more con¬ 
cerned with the violence of conventional weapons rather than 
nuclear bombs.” The international gathering was rather taken 
aback at this remark for their main idea at the Conference was 
to raise their voice against the use of nuclear weapons. Vinoba, 
subsequently, elaborated his earlier statement and stated that 
the evolution of nuclear power may serve as a healthy check for 
the prevention of international wars in future and compel the 
Super Powers to plan in terms of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

I also vividly recall how, on the last day of the Conference, 
a programme of Bhajans by Sant Tukdoji Maharaj was arranged 
in the Ashram. Thousands of people from surrounding villages 
began to pour into the Ashram to attend the programme. The 
crowds were unprecedented and foreign delegates to the Con¬ 
ference were anxious to know about the focal point of attraction 
for these vast numbers. They were surprised to know that it was 
a Saint-worker of the area who was the main centre of attraction. 
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When I introduced Tukdoji Maharaj to these foreign friends, 
they expressed great appreciation for this ‘man of the people’. 

The concluding session of the Conference was addressed by 
Pandit Nehru at the Commerce College grounds in Wardha. He 
expressed great satisfaction that men of peace from all over the 
world had assembled in Mahatma Gandhi’s Sevagram Ashram 
to explore the possibilities of ensuring international harmony 
and goodwill among all nations. 




Part Two 
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- ♦- 

Parentage And Childhood 


Before proceeding further with these reminiscences in chrono¬ 
logical order, it will, perhaps, be worthwhile mentioning some 
facts about my parentage, early life and education. These may 
be helpful to the reader in understanding the background of 
certain aspects of my views and activities mentioned earlier or 
to be narrated subsequently. 

The Narayan family in Uttar Pradesh is fairly well-known. 
It was about three centuries ago that Lala Kishanchand, a resi¬ 
dent of Jahanabad in Fatehpur District of Uttar Pradesh migrated 
to Etawah City for carrying on trade and commerce. After 
several generations, Radhakrishna earned sufficient wealth to 
build a new house and established high reputation in business. 
One of his sons Jisukh Rai, besides helping his father in business, 
was a great Persian scholar too. After some time Jisukh Rai 
joined the business of Lala Pirumal of Allahabad and was sent 
to Patna for looking after Insurance work. Jisukh Rai was a 
man of principles and known for his simple living and honesty. 
After his death, one of his sons Lala Bansi Dhar Shifted from 
Etawah to Patna to look after the business of the family. 

During the War of Independence (‘Mutiny’) of 1857, family 
members living in Etawah and Patna had to pass very anxious 
and difficult days for lack of easy and quick communications. 
Messages were sent through camels and took months to reach 
the destination. During the period, A. O. Hume, who later 
founded the Indian National Congress, was the Collector of 
Etawah. He tried to maintain law and order in the district, but 
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when the political situation took a grave turn, he along with his 
family members, left the city, passing near our ancestral house. 
He was seen by Lala Bansi Dhar who happened to be in Etawah 
at that time. The Humes crossed Jamuna through the pontoon 
bridge and escaped to Agra Fort for safety. Subsequently Lala 
Bansi Dhar wound up his business in Patna and settled down 
in Etawah permanently after the end of the ‘mutiny’. 


My father Babu Dharma Narayan, the eldest son of Lala Bansi 
Dhar, was born on 1 December 1878. He received his early 
education in Etawah and later went to Agra for higher studies. 
After graduation, he passed his Law examination in 1901. Sub¬ 
sequently, father started law practice in Etawah and soon earned 
good reputation as a lawyer. After about twelve years, he 
decided to shift to Mainpuri for legal practice, as, at that time, 
there was only a Munsif’s Court in Etawah while Mainpuri was 
the headquarters of the District Judge. 

I was born in Etawah on 13 July, 1912 in the ancestral house 
and was taken by my father to Mainpuri at the age of two. 
I have, therefore, very faint recollections of my childhood in 
Etawah. My early education at a Pathshala and later in the 
Mission’s High School (now Christian College) at Mainpuri is 
still quite vivid in my memory. I remember how I started writing 
Hindi alphabets on a wooden patti with liquid chalk and a reed 
pen. But the teachers were very particular about good hand¬ 
writing and I was made to fill up handwriting exercise books 
with great care and attention. 

Father was a very religious-minded person and joined the 
Theosophical Society, of which Dr. Annie Besant was the 
President, in 1908. He used to hold regular meetings every 
Sunday at our residence and all the children were required to 
attend them and listen to the recitation of religious books like 
Ramayan and Bhagwat. Simple theosophical books were also read 
at these meetings and we were able to imbibe the spirit of reli¬ 
gious tolerance from the very beginning. Theosophical society 
is not a distinct religion; it stresses the fundamental unity of 
all religious faiths and promotes their comparative study. The 
weekly Sunday meetings were attended by several friends of my 
father, including some Muslims and Christians. During vaca- 
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tions, father would often visit places of pilgrimage and take us 
with him. I remember our travels to Banaras, Mathura and 
Vrindavan in Northern India and to Rameswaram, Trichinopoly 
and Madurai in the South. 

Father did not take an active part in politics and* was respected 
by all sections of the people in Mainpuri as a man of high inte¬ 
grity, and independent views. He did become a member of the 
Home Rule League which was started by Dr. Besant in 1916, 
and also attended the Lucknow session of the Indian National 
Congress the same year. My father was present at a few more 
sessions of the Congress in Delhi, Calcutta and Surat. But he 
never took any active part in the deliberations. By temperament, 
he was averse to political activities and, besides legal work, 
devoted his energies mainly to social and constructive work. 
He was for many years the District Scout Commissioner and 
took a keen interest in Scouting activities under the guidance 
of Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru who was at that time the Seva 
Samiti Chief Scout Commissioner as against the Baden Powell 
movement which was patronized by the British Government. 
Pandit Shri Ram Bajpai, the Organizing Scout Commissioner, 
used to visit Mainpuri quite often and encouraged me to join 
the scout movement during student life. Father was also the 
President of the Mainpuri Bar Association for a long time; he 
was recognized as the seniormost civil lawyer in the district till 
his retirement in 1947. He evinced a keen interest in the co¬ 
operative movement too and functioned as the Chairman of the 
District Co operative Bank for many years. 


My mother Radhadevi came from a Vaishya family of Firozabad 
in Agra district. She was married at an early age and picked up a 
working knowledge of Hindi for reading the Gita, Ramayana, 
Bhagwat and other religious books. She was deeply religious by 
nature; I still vividly remember her daily puja for about an hour, 
quietly in the room. She also took an active interest in several social 
activities and established a Women’s Club on a sound footing. 
She used to organize a child welfare department in the district 
exhibition every year. Some of us were entrusted with the task of 
explaining some exhibits in the Child Section. 

Our family life in Mainpuri was very simple, happy and free 
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from worries. We used to live in the Naini Babu’s Garden-house 
which had a fairly spacious compound. Father used to go to 
the Courts in a horse carriage which was considered to be a 
decent mode of transport at that time. I used to walk down to 
the Mission High School which was in the vicinity of our resi¬ 
dence. Pandit Dambar Lai Mishra, the Head Clerk of the school, 
functioned as the house tutor and came regularly to coach me, 
specially in mathematics. There was no electricity or even 
kerosene lamps at the time and I studied at night with the help 
of castor oil earthen lamps, with cotton wicks. Life, then, was 
quite inexpensive; good milk was available at twelve seers a 
rupee. A rupee fetched a seer of pure ghee in the market. 
Regular servants were employed at eight rupees per month. Gram 
for the carriage horse was purchased at thirty to forty seers a 
rupee. One had to spend only a rupee for purchasing fifteen seers 
of wheat. When the rate went down to five seers a rupee during 
the first World War, people experienced considerable hardship. 

Our diet consisted of simple vegetarian menu, but with plenty 
of milk, fruits and vegetables. There was no place for tea, coffee 
or cigarettes in the house. Betel leaves were used only on spe¬ 
cial occasions. Father saw to it that I developed a good physique 
and took regular exercise both at home and in school. One 
Ustad used to come to our residence for coaching me and my 
brothers in wrestling. Wc also practised horse riding. We spent 
some weeks in Etawah during vacations and went to the Jamuna 
early in the morning every day to learn swimming. We were sent 
to the local Lalsingh Mansingh Ashram for learning vocal as 
well as instrumental music. Father, thus, tried to give us an all¬ 
round training and education in order to equip us well for life. 

Father enjoyed the reputation of being an upright person, 
and, as a lawyer, never accepted a false brief. He would ask 
his clients not to make untruthful statements in the Court. The 
Judges knew this tradition of my father and fully respected the 
arguments in support of his clients. In consequence, father won 
most of the cases and soon achieved wide popularity in Mainpuri, 
Etawah and the surrounding districts. Occasionally, he would 
also go to Agra and Allahabad for pleading in the higher 
Courts. 

He had developed cordial relations with all sections of the 
population without any distinction of caste, community, creed 
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or social position. He used to participate in the religious festivals 
of the Hindus, the Muslims and the Christians with equal interest. 
As a Theosophist he was convinced that the basic principles of 
all religions were similar and. if followed in the right spirit, led 
us to the same Supreme Power. 

Apart from his deep interest in moral, religious and spiritual 
matters, father was a very practical and experienced person in 
worldly affairs too. He used to give us quite often pieces of 
precious advice to be followed in daily life: 

ri) He who wishes to lead an honest, peaceful and comfor¬ 
table life should cultivate simple habits and keep a strict watch 
on his expenses. 

(ii) Whatever may be one’s income, one must try to save some 
money for future contingencies. The habit of purchasing things 
on credit inevitably leads to unnecessary expenditure and 
should, therefore, be curbed strictly. 

(iii) To lend money to friends or near relations is to invite 
friction with them. Whatever financial assistance has to be 
extended to them should be treated as a gift. 

fiv) It is not advisable to keep a poor relation and his 
family in one’s own house. It is much better to give him 
monetary assistance at his own place. Living together in such 
cases inevitably leads to misunderstandings in the family. 

(v) One should treat the neighbours, especially the poor ones, 
well and help them from time to time to the best of one’s 
capacity. 

These practical hints were not only followed carefully by my 
father during his lifetime but also imparted to us and other 
friends with great care. He would narrate to us several instances 
in which families suffered untold miseries owing to the violation 
of seme of these tenets of practical wisdom. 


My grandfather was a devout Hindu and also an experienced 
person in domestic affairs. He spent several hours of the day in 
puja at home and in the Shiva temple which still stands at the 
entrance of our ancestral house in Etawah. He used to arrange 
Bhajarts and Kirtans by renowned Pandits and Sanyasis on dif¬ 
ferent occasions. He had also travelled to all the four Dhams, i.e., 
Badrinath, Dwaraka, Puri and Rameswaram. In his money- 
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lending business, mainly based on loans against gold ornaments, 
he was known to be honest and fair towards the clients. He 
maintained discipline and affection among the family members 
by the force of his sublime personality. He passed away in 
August 1911, about a year before my birth, at the age of 80. 

Grandmother came from a Jain family, but became a devotee 
of Rama and Krishna after her marriage. I have a very faint 
recollection about her protracted illness in 1916, when I was 
about four years old. Despite best possible medical treatment 
available at that time, she passed away at our family house in 
Etawah. She was a highly developed soul and showered warm 
affection on all the children with grace and dignity. 

Among other members of the Narayan family are my three 
uncles who are, fortunately, still with us. The eldest one is Babu 
Surya Narayan who has remained mostly in Etawah, doing business 
as well as social and humanitarian work in the city. Shri Lakshmi 
Narayan retired as the Deputy Chief Engineer of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. He was known to be a scrupulously honest and efficient 
officer throughout his service. He has now settled down at 
Etawah and takes interest in some of the social and educational 
institutions. My youngest uncle Professor Badri Narayan served as 
a Professor of Hindi and History at the Victoria College, Gwalior, 
and later retired as the Principal of Madhav College, Ujjain. 
He now lives in the Theosophical Society campus at Varanasi, 
and looked after the educational institutions of the Society for 
several years. All my uncles have been active members of the 
Theosophical Society for a very long time and lead a pious and 
austere life. This family atmosphere of simple habits and reli¬ 
gious outlook has had a deep impact on my own life in an 
imperceptible manner. 

We are five brothers, and the youngest, a sister. The eldest 
brother, Hriday Narayan, practised at the Mainpuri Bar for a 
number of years and also worked as a Revenue Officer for some 
time. He is now Legal Adviser to a Petro-Chemical firm in 
Assam. Next to him, Chaturbhuj Narayan, was the Manager of 
several sugar mills in Bihar and had acquired considerable 
expertise in sugar industry. Unhappily, he passed away a few 
years ago. The third brother, Rameshwar Narayan, is a reputed 
sugar technologist; he worked for about 35 years in various 
sugar factories of Maharashtra. Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The 
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youngest brother, Surendra Narayan is a senior Income Tax 
Commissioner and is now functioning as Secretary of the 
Wanchoo Commission on Tax Reform. Our only sister Padma- 
vati is living in Delhi with her husband who is a senior executive 
in a paper manufacturing company. 

All the members of Narayan family, including sons and 
grandsons, are strict vegetarians, non-smokers and teetotallers. 
They have also been able to maintain the traditions of moral 
and financial integrity and a broad spiritual outlook on life. 
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At School And College 


I was admitted to the Mission High School which was adjacent 
to our residence in Mainpuri. It was run by the American Pres¬ 
byterian Mission of which Rev. Mitchell was the local 
representative. He though quite aged, came regularly to the 
school on a bicycle and conducted the morning assembly prayers, 
reading out a few verses from the Holy Bible and explaining 
them to students in simple language. 

Like other orthodox missionaries. Rev. Mitchell was keen to 
convert at least some students to Christianity; he honestly 
believed that salvation could be achieved only by following Jesus 
Christ. I used to score almost cent per cent marks in the Bible 
classes of the school mainly because my father encouraged me 
to study the basic principles of all religions. Rev. Mitchel was, 
therefore, hopeful that 1, along with a few other students, would 
ultimately embrace Christianity. I remember how he came to 
meet father with great hope and expectation on the eve of his 
retirement. He was sorely disappointed when my father told him 
that he, as a member of the Theosophical Society, believed in 
the essential unity of all religions and did not favour conver¬ 
sions from one faith to another. 

I recollect an incident which created amongst students a 
hostile attitude towards Rev. Mitchell and his school. One day 
a few students of the Chaube community attended the prayers 
with chandan — sandalwood paste — on their foreheads. Obvi¬ 
ously, Rev. Mitchell did not relish this behaviour and issued an 
order prohibiting students from attending the school with 
chandan on the forehead. .This created a furore among the staff 
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and students and, as was to be expected, the next morning 
almost all the students came with sandalwood paste prominently 
applied to their foreheads. Rev. Mitchell was naturally furious, 
but developed cold feet. He came to father for advice in the 
matter. It was pointed out to him that injuring the sentiments of 
a majority of students was not desirable. No farther steps should, 
therefore, be taken and the chapter should be treated as closed. 
This sound advice was implicitly followed by Rev. Mitchell and 
the students also quietened down after a few days. 

Ganguli, a Bengali Christian, was the Head Master of the 
school at that time. He was a strict disciplinarian and com¬ 
manded the spontaneous respect of students because of his 
sterling character. He never tried to persuade students to become 
Christians and always encouraged us to follow our own religion 
with earnestness. He used to teach English to some of the higher 
classes with great ability. Unfortunately, he passed away after 
a few years owing to indifferent health. 

Pandit Darbarilal was another teacher who created a deep 
impression on our minds by his transparent sincerity and 
patriotism. He taught us Hindi with great efficiency, was a 
habitual wearer of khadi, and cherished deep regard for Mahatma 
Gandhi. I still remember how he informed us one day, early in 
1924, about Gandhiji’s operation for appendicitis in the Poona 
hospital during imprisonment. When Bapu was released after a 
few days. Pandit Darbarilal expressed his genuine happiness and 
lauded Gandhiji’s great qualities of head and heart. This was, 
indeed, my first acquaintance with the Mahatma and I was 
encouraged to read more about his work for the political libera¬ 
tion of India. 

As a student, I always stood first at the annual examinations 
from the very beginning. I worked hard at school and did my 
homework regularly. I also took an active part in the elocu¬ 
tionary activities of the Students’ Union. Father encouraged me 
to participate in games and sports as well. I did so along with 
my brothers, but was never regarded as a good player. In the 
High School classes I onted for Science and Mathematics, 
although my favourite subjects continued to be art and literature. 

During my student life in Mainpuri, I had the opportunity 
of reading J. Krishnamurti’s writings and poems in my father’s 
library. I was also fond of Rabindranath Tagore’s poems. 
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specially, the Gitanjali. I began writing poems in English when 
1 was studying in the High School classes and used to type out 
directly a good number of poems, some of which were later 
published in a book form under the title The Fountain of Life. 

I had sent a collection of these poems to Gurudeva Tagore, and 
was amiably surprised to receive a letter from him mentioning 
that ‘the simple charm’ of my poems had attracted him. Later, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the then Vice-Chancellor of Waltair 
University, was kind enough to write a Foreword to the publica¬ 
tion. 

A booklet which influenced me deeply in my boyhood was 
At the Feet of the Master by J. Krishnamurti, written as early 
as 1910. My father used to distribute its copies specially amongst 
students. I was greatly attracted by the simple style and pithy 
ideas contained in this small book. Some extracts which struck 
me particularly are given below: 

“The body is your animal — the horse upon which you ride. 
Therefore you must treat it well, and take good care of it.” 

“You must discriminate between the important and the un¬ 
important. Firm as a rock where right and wrong are con¬ 
cerned, yield always to others in things which do not matter.” 

“If a man speaks angrily to you, do not think: ‘He hates 
me, he wishes to wound me’. Probably some one or something 
else has made him angry, and because he happens to meet 
you he turns his anger upon you.” 

“If you hear a story against anyone, do not repeat it: it may 
not be true, and even if it is, it is kinder to say nothing.” 

“Much common talk is unnecessary and foolish; when it is 
gossip, it is wicked.” 

“Never allow yourself to feel sad or depressed. Depression 
is wrong, because it infects others and makes their lives 
harder, which you have no right to do.” 

I remember to have attended with my parents the Golden 
Jubilee session of the Theoscphical Society at Adyar, Madras* 
in 1925. Dr. Annie Besant had proclaimed two years earlier that 
the World Teacher would some day enter Krishnamurti’s body 
and work through him for international peace and brotherhood. 
I still recollect how Krishnamurti’s voice had suddenly changed 
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for a while with the inspiring words: “I come not to destroy, 
but to build.” We marked a perceptible change in the tone and 
felt thrilled. Krishnamurti suddenly stopped speaking and sat 
down. 

I can say without hesitation that the ideas of Krishnamurti 
impressed me profoundly with their depth as well as rationality. 
After a few years, he severed his connections with the Theoso- 
phical Society and began to function as a free individual, 
preaching to the world his basic thought that, instead of de¬ 
pending on religious teachers and institutions, one should 
endeavour to delve down deep into one’s own mind and heart 
to attain lasting truth and tranquillity. I have tried to maintain 
close contacts with Krishnamurti’s speeches and writings all these 
years with great avidity. 

After passing the High School examination in 1928, 1 joined 
the Intermediate classes of Agra College where my father, all 
the three uncles and elder brothers had also studied. This 
institution had a glorious past in the annals of education in 
Northern India and was regarded as a premier College at that 
time. Fieldon, the Principal of the College, was popular among 
the staff as well as students. He was a renowned scholar of the 
English language and taught this subject to the Graduate and 
Post-graduate classes. Professor Bhambhani, Head of the Philo¬ 
sophy Department, taught us Logic in the Intermediate classes. 
Besides being an excellent teacher, he was highly respected by 
all of us for his transparent sincerity and inspiring pieces of 
advice which he gave us from time to time. 

I remember how Gandhiji paid a visit to Agra College some¬ 
time in 1929 and was given a rousing reception by the Students’ 
Union in the spacious hall. As a member of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Union, I was also entrusted with the pleasant task 
of garlanding Kasturba. On ascending the dais, I could not 
readily locate Kasturba because she sat among other ladies in 
an unassuming fashion. Principal Fieldon welcomed Gandhiji 
and observed: ‘This visit would go down as unique in the 
annals of the history of the College’. The President of the 
Students’ Union also welcomed the Mahatma in a sentimental 
vein and remarked: “We are the poor students of a poor country 
and have nothing to give you except our hearts.” In the course 
of his address, Gandhiji chided the President of the Union for 
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his expression of despair and* helplessness. He asked the youth 
of the country to regain their self-confidence and self-respect and 
prepare themselves to participate in India’s struggle for freedom 
with non-violent strength. 

Rabindranath Tagore also visited Agra while I was studying 
at the College. I sought an interview with the great poet of 
international repute and presented to him a typed collection of 
my English poems. Gurudeva looked every inch a Rishi and i 
was profoundly influenced by his grand and noble personality. 
The following poem from Gitanjali created a deep impact on my 
mind: 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into everwidening 
thought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake 


. My elder brother, Rameshwar Narayan and I had taken a fancy 
to practising Yogic exercises daily for about an hour in the 
morning. We had started these exercises even during our high 
school education at Mainpuri. Unluckily, we did not consult any 
Yogic expert in this matter. It was as a result of our over¬ 
enthusiasm for Sirshasan that our eye-sight was affected adversely 
and we gave up most of the Yogic exercises in despair. I wrote 
letters to the editors of several Hindi newspapers of Northern 
India, narrating the experience about Sirshasan and advising 
students to undertake these exercises only under expert guidance. 

I also recollect how senior leaders of the Congress used to 
come to the Vaish Hostel, where I lived, quite often during the 
year for hawking khadi. It was not easy to sell khadi to students 
even during those days of national struggle against British im- 
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perialism. The leaders had often to answer several critical ques¬ 
tions about the economics of khaddar. Even so, the readiness of 
these Congress leaders to walk down to various College Hostels 
for selling khadi impressed us greatly. I, along with one or two 
of my friends, also took to hand-spinning, but could not con¬ 
tinue it for long. 

On the advice of father, we did not take an active part in 
politics and devoted our main attention to studies and some 
extra-curricular activities. None the less, we followed with 
interest and appreciation the activities of our national leaders, 
particularly Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru, in their brave 
struggle for Swaraj. Pandit Jawaharlal visited Agra College only 
once during my period of studies. We were very much attracted 
towards his magnetic personality, but felt rather disappointed 
with the quality of his speech which was rambling and disjointed. 

Acharya T. L. Vaswani was another eloquent speaker who 
was very popular among the students. I had the privilege of 
listening to his speeches several times in Agra. His style was 
very inspiring and even poetic. The main theme of his addresses 
was basically spiritual and religious, although he touched occa¬ 
sionally on national problems. 

My father had the good fortune of listening to the speeches of 
Swami Ramtirth during his student days in Agra. I contented 
myself with reading Swamiji’s collected speeches entitled In 
Woods of God Realization. These volumes were readily available 
in the College and Hostel libraries and were read with in¬ 
terest by the student community. The works of Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa and Swami Vivekananda were also very much in 
fashion those days. I had learnt quite a few sentences from these 
books by rote in order to quote them in speeches during elocu¬ 
tionary competitions. I also contributed several articles and 
poems to the Agra College Magazine and earned the reputation 
of being a good writer in both English as well as Hindi. I was 
able to win several first prizes and medals in the Inter-college 
elocutionary debates. 

During my student life in Agra I, along with my brothers and 
friends in the hostel, used to spend a few hours at the world 
famous Taj Mahal during moonlit nights, especially on Sharad - 
poornima. Thousands of people from the city as well as from 
the neighbouring towns enjoyed the natural beauty of the Taj 
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and the glistening flow of the Jamuna river under the impact of 
full moon in a cloudless sky. Number of foreign tourists also 
made it a point to be in Agra on such special occasions. It was 
really a sight for the gods to see and enjoy. 

Another important institution which was visited by students 
during those days was Dayal Bagh on the outskirts of Agra 
City. Here again, as is quite common with religious institutions, 
the community was divided into two sects, one giving greater 
importance to economic and industrial development and the 
other to purely religious matters. Sahebji Maharaj was, at that 
time, the Head of Dayal Bagh and appeared to be a progressive 
and enlightened person. He also co-operated with the Govern¬ 
ment in various educational and developmental programmes. The 
Swami Bagh sect on the other side of the road was pre-occupied 
over the years with the construction of a big marble temple with 
precious mosaic work. I am not sure whether the temple has 
been completed even now. To my mind, it was a waste of 
building and financial resources. It is much better to spend 
money on humanitarian and constructive activities for the wel¬ 
fare of the people, particularly the poorer sections, rather than 
spend public funds on costly edifices. 


Although my father, uncles and elder brothers had completed 
their studies at Agra, it was thought advisable that for my higher 
studies I should go to Allahabad where the University enjoyed 
a high reputation in the academic world. And so, I sent my 
application to the University authorities and received a prompt 
confirmation about my admission. I was advised to join Muir 
Hostel which had earned for itself a good name. Pandit Amar- 
nath Jha, the Head of English Department of the University, 
was also the Warden of this Hostel and selected students who 
were either brilliant in studies or proficient in games and sports. 

The subjects offered by me for the B.A. Degree were Eco¬ 
nomics and Philosophy. English, of course, was a compulsory 
subject. I had studied Economics and Logic in the Intermediate 
Classes at the Agra College, and, therefore, opted for Philosophy 
at the graduate level. This was regarded by many students as 
a queer combination. I, however, noticed no essential conflict 
between the studies of Economics and Philosophy; they were 
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complementary rather than contradictory. I was fortunate in 
developing close contacts with Professor R. D. Ranade, the Head 
of Philosophy Department of the University. He was deeply 
respected by the students as a great mystic and a very pious 
person. It was he who introduced me to Dr. Radhakrishnan and 
persuaded him to write a Foreword to my book of poems —The 
Fountain of Life : 

“The two elements necessary for poetry are authentic 
experience and control over technique by which we can 
translate the experience ■ into the language of another dimen¬ 
sion, words winged with magic. Judged by these tests Mr. 
Agarwala’s poems seem to be of real value. With increasing 
experience and practice, his remarkable gifts are bound to 
make an impression.” 


Another teacher who was highly respected by all of us was 
Professor S. C. Deb, a Reader in the Department of English. 
His erudition, facile delivery and touches of good humour made 
a deep impression on our minds. He was a saintly person and 
nourished genuine affection for his students. I still remember 
him with respect and gratitude. 

Professor S. K. Rudra was the Head of the Economics Depart¬ 
ment and always wished his students well. I recollect the sound 
advice he gave us on the eve of the B.A. Final examination. He 
affectionately said: “My boys, let me give you a parting advice. 
If you marry, do not marry late.” We were touched by these 
words, because we knew that they were bom of his own sad 
experience. Professor Rudra had married quite late and his 
children were below the age of ten at the time of his retirement. 
This must have caused him considerable financial difficulties and 
psychological worries. 

On the Science side. Professor Megh Nath Saha was the Head 
of the Physics Department and Dr. N. R. Dhar, the Professor of 
Chemistry. Dr. D. R. Bhattacharya was a well-known Professor 
of Zoology. He also organized All-India Music Competitions in 
the University from time to time. The Faculty of Science, thus, 
attracted bright students from all over India and made its mark 
in the domain of scientific studies and research. 


OlO 
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As a student of the Allahabad University I participated 
enthusiastically in a number of extra-curricular activities, includ¬ 
ing swimming, gymnastics and music. I visited the University 
library regularly and kept in close touch with numerous weekly 
and monthly magazines, Indian as well as foreign. I took an 
active interest in the activities of the University Students’ Union 
and participated in the Inter-university elocutionary competitions 
with good results. I was a regular contributor to the University 
magazine and published a number of articles and poems in the 
Leader of Allahabad which had a very wide circulation in Nor¬ 
thern India. I was known for my punctuality and inmates of 
the Muir Hostel often told me that they regulated their watches 
by my movements. 

After passing the B.A. examination, I joined M.A. Class in 
English Literature. Professor Jha had, by that time, been elected 
the Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad University. Even then, he 
continued to teach us English literature in the post-graduate 
classes. His knowledge of the subject was deep, his memory 
remarkable and his pronunciation faultless. He tried to help us 
in every way, both in the University as well as in the Hostel. 
He would remember us by name and could call the rolls even 
without looking at the register. I had simultaneously joined 
the LL.B. Classes under the advice of my father who was himself 
a distinguished lawyer. 

While studying at Allahabad, I had the rare privilege of listen¬ 
ing to almost all prominent national leaders of the time in the 
course of their public lectures within the University as well as 
outside. Pandit Nehru spoke quite often, and was very much 
respected by the youth of the country. Sardar Patel, Rajendra 
Babu and Maulana Azad also came to Allahabad frequently for 
the Congress Working Committee meetings. I had the good 
fortune of having Mahatma Gandhi’s darshan once or twice from 
a distance. Babu Purushottamdas Tandon was another Congress 
leader who elicited our spontaneous appreciation owing to his 
exceptional sacrifice and national spirit. I recall a special meet¬ 
ing of these leaders at the Hindu Hostel on the eve of the civil 
disobedience movement in 1930. All the prominent leaders sat 
on the same dais and made brief speeches, one after another. 
Sardar Patel was the last to speak. He observed: “I am a 
humble kisati. I do not know how to deliver speeches. I only 
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know how to work for the country day and night and would like 
the youth of the country to engage themselves in hard work for 
winning Swaraj 

When Gandhiji launched civil disobedience movement in 1930, 
the University of Allahabad was also caught in the political 
whirlpool. After the commencement of the Dandi March, there 
was great commotion and excitement all over the country. On 
Bapu’s arrest, a meeting of students was held within the Univer¬ 
sity campus and several speakers appealed to the authorities to 
close down the University as a protest against the arrest of 
Gandhiji by the foreign Government. Next day, there was 
picketing at the University gates and most of us did not like to 
come in conflict with students by attending the classes. A large 
majority of students was not in favour of closure, although we 
had every sympathy for the freedom movement. If the picketing 
had continued for a few days more, it would have gradually 
fizzled out. We were, however, surprised to know the next day 
that the Vice-Chancellor had ordered the University to be closed 
down for an indefinite period. This was considered to be a 
great victory for the nationalist forces and the closure of Allaha¬ 
bad University caused similar agitations all over the country. 

I made full use of the University library for general knowledge, 
besides the study of text-books. I was inspired by Max-Muller’s 
book entitled India, What Can It Teach Us! The following 
quotation still rings in my memory: 

“If I were to look over the whole world to find out the 
country most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and 
beauty that nature can bestow, in some parts a very paradise 
on earth, I should point to India. If I were asked under 
what sky the human mind has most fully developed some of 
its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest 
problems of life and has found solutions of some of them 
which well deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant, I should point to India. And if I 
were to ask myself from what literature we, here in Europe, 
we who have been nurtured most exclusively on the thoughts 
of the Greeks and Romans and of the Semitic race, the Jewish, 
may draw that corrective which is most wanted in order to 
make our inner life more comprehensive, more universal, in 
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fact a more truly human life, not for this life only, but a 
transfigured and eternal life, again I should point to India.” 

I also read Gandhiji's Autobiography and Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Reminiscences with absorbing interest. A book which made a 
tremendous impact on my mind was Rolph Waldo Trine’s In 
Tune With The Infinite. 

We used to visit Swaraj Bhavan and later Anand Bhavan, 
quite frequently to catch a glimpse of the members of the great 
Nehru family. Krishna Nehru, the youngest sister of Jawaharlalji, 
sometimes agreed to speak to us and convey some information 
about the leaders. I vividly recollect the day, in March 1931, 
when the body of Pandit Motilal Nehru was brought to Allaha¬ 
bad from Lucknow after his sudden death in the hospital there. 
Large crowds had gathered in front of Anand Bhavan for joining 
the funeral procession to the Ganga ghats where the body was 
to be cremated. Pandit Jawaharlal sat in a very sad posture on 
the carriage carrying his father’s body. There was a storm of 
dust all along the route owing to pressing crowds walking with 
the procession. The pyre was lit by Pandit Malaviya in the 
presence of Mahatma Gandhi who had specially rushed to 
Allahabad on the sad occasion. As the flames leapt up the sky, 
the crowds tried to rush towards the pyre for the last darshan. 
At one stage it appeared that a number of persons would get 
crushed and others plunged into the Ganga waters. The volun¬ 
teers, however, controlled the crowds with great tact and firmness 
and a tragedy was averted. 

There were several other leaders in Allahabad like Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the eminent lawyer and jurist, and C. Y. Chintamani, 
the distinguished editor of the Leader, who were invited by the 
Students’ Union to deliver occasional lectures. Like other 
students, I was also eager to obtain their autographs. I still 
remember the two lines of the English poet Pope, written down 
by Sir Tej Bahadur in my autograph album: 

“Honour and shame from no conditions rise. 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 

I recollect how the Unity Conference convened sometime in 
1930 miserably failed mainly because of gross unpunctuality. 
In response to Pandit Malaviya’s invitation, important leaders 
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from different parts of India, including Muslims, Sikhs and the 
Princes, had gathered in Allahabad to participate in the Con¬ 
ference. The inaugural session was behind schedule by several 
hours as Malaviyaji arrived very late. On the following day, 
the Conference fizzled out because Pandit Malaviya was busy 
with his massage, bath and private talks. Most of the leaders 
felt utterly frustrated and left Allahabad in the evening. This 
created a very poor impression amongst the student community. 
I must, however, add that all meetings arranged for Gandhiji 
and Pandit Nehru started punctually on the very minute. 


Magh Mela and other fairs at the Sangam in Allahabad used 
to attract me for their cultural value. These gatherings on the 
confluence of the Ganga and the Jamuna have been taking place 
from time immemorial without any publicity on behalf of the 
Government or any religious organization. The people come on 
their own in large numbers on specified days. I went to these 
fairs not for a holy dip but for having the darshan of the vast 
masses of people who are, in more senses than one, the true 
representatives of this ancient land. It is, indeed, significant 
that even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was by no means 
regarded as a religious-minded person, desired a handful of 
his ashes to be consigned to the ancient waters of the Ganga 
for whom he had developed an emotional attachment since his 
early childhood. 



11 


In England : Interviews With Poets 


Since I had fared well as a student of the Allahabad University, 
Pandit Amaranath Jha suggested to my father that I should be 
sent to London for taking the l.C.S. examination. As no 
member of our family had gone abroad till then, father felt a 
little hesitant. Even so, he readily agreed to make arrangements 
for my voyage. Accordingly, I left Bombay early in February 
1935 by a P. & O. Steamer. We were only five Indians on board 
the ship—two merchants, a lady Doctor, another student, Mehra 
and myself. 

The sea was smooth and unruffled, almost like a sheet of 
glass upto Port Said. The Mediterranean Sea, however, greeted 
us with ‘rolling’ and ‘pitching’ which caused considerable 
uneasiness. On reaching Marseilles, we entrained for Paris and 
the next morning it snowed heavily. At the Paris Railway 
Station I was greeted by Madame Morin for whom Pandit Kunzru 
had given me an introductory letter. She accommodated me in 
her own house which presented an Indian look, with the pictures 
of Goddesses Lakshmi, Saraswati and Lord Buddha hanging on 
the walls. She prepared a tasty Indian vegetarian dinner which 
I thoroughly enjoyed. Madame Morin was deeply interested in 
Indian culture and remarked: “Our life here is harsh, ruthless 
and even vulgar. In India there are still some holy places where 
one can feel attuned to Eternity.” 

The next day I left for London. As the train steamed into 
the Victoria Station, a friend of mine, who was an inmate of the 
Muir Hostel at Allahabad, came to receive me and arranged for 
my accommodation at the Government of India’s Students' 
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Hostel at South Kensington. After a few days, I shifted to the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Sponsford located in Wood Lane, 
High Gate, as a paid guest. Mr. Sponsford was a respectable 
clergyman and his wife was a very devoted and pious lady. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining good and wholesome vegetarian 
food throughout my stay there. 

I was much impressed by the general discipline and a keen 
civic sense of Englishmen. I had the opportunity of witnessing 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations of King George V that vear in 
London. It was a very special occasion for public festivities. 
It was however, surprising to read in the papers a report of the 
Commissioner of London Gardens that, according to all the in¬ 
formation available with him, not a single flower had been 
plucked anywhere in the parks during these celebrations. 

When I visited the House of Commons one afternoon, the 
debate on the India Bill was in progress. The standard of the 
debate proved to be below my expectations as many members 
did not appear to have a firm grasp of facts about India. 
Churchill, however, spoke eloquently, with vigour and sentiment. 
He described the Bill as “the bouquet of the faded flowers of 
Victorian liberalism” and “the knell of the British Empire in 
the East”. As he resumed his seat, Amery stood up and com¬ 
menced his speech with the sentence: “Here endeth the last 
chapter of the book of Prophet Jeremiah”. This ready wit of 
Amery drowned the eloquence of Churchill into a loud and 
prolonged laughter. It was, however, astonishing to find that 
the coverage of these debates on the India Bill in the local 
press was very poor. The public seemed to be more interested 
in sensational items like murders, divorce cases, suicides and 
sports. 

It was interesting to know that when Ramsay Macdonald 
became the Prime Minister of England, he neither possessed nor 
could afford a car. It was a friend of his who placed one at his 
disposal after election to this high office. Baldwin, the then 
Prime Minister, preferred to walk from his residence —10, 
Downing Street — to the House of Commons like other citizens, 
often.unnoticed and unrecognized, with only one or two people 
on the way occasionally greeting him with “Good Morning, Mr. 
Baldwin”. This simplicity was in striking contrast to the pomp 
and show of the Viceroys in New Delhi. I was, naturally, struck 
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by this disparity and wondered how the British people functioned 
as democrats at home, but imperialists abroad. 

I also found in London that the cinemas were regarded by 
the people as a second-rate entertainment as compared with 
dramatic performances in the renowned theatres. The drama in 
England has its roots deep down in the past and the common 
man prefers the human element in the drama to the mechanised 
entertainment of the cinema. In India, unfortunately, the ancient 
traditions of the drama have suffered considerably under the 
impact of modern films, Indian as well as foreign. It is 
essential to give positive encouragement to the revival of the 
stage in India by combining the good points of ancient and 
modem techniques. 

The honesty of the English people was, indeed, impressive. 
Unlike French shop-keepers who tried to fleece foreigners to the 
maximum extent, I found English dealers asking for the same 
fixed price, without any discrimination. The bus-conductors in 
London behaved with meticulous integrity. The passengers also 
never tried to evade payment even for short distances. One day, 
while walking in the Oxford Street in London I happened to drop 
a pair of my gloves. I realized my loss only after a couple of 
minutes. As I looked back with anxiety, I noticed a gentleman 
running towards me with gloves in his hand. He quietly handed 
them over to me without even waiting for a word of thanks. 

It was painful to find that most of the Indian students in 
London talked with one another in English. Even young men 
from the Hindi-speaking areas would try to show off their 
knowledge of English in the presence of foreigners. This created a 
very adverse impression on the Englishmen. I was once asked by 
my landlady about my language and its script. I told her that 
my mother-tongue was Hindi, written in Devnagri script. The 
lady turned round and remarked: “But the addresses on all the 
letters you receive from India are invariably in the English 
language. I am so eager to know something about your script.” 
1 felt greatly ashamed, and wrote to my father to write my name 
first in Hindi and then in English on all the envelopes addressed 
to me. My brothers also used to send me letters generally in 
English. It. was during my stay in England that I persuaded 
them to write to me in Hindi, and this practice has continued 
ever since. 
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I also paid visits to Oxford and Cambridge during weekends 
and watched the activities of students from close quarters. I was 
fortunate to be the guest of Amiya Chakravarty, literary secretary 
to Poet Rabindranath Tagore, who was, then, carrying on some 
research work at the Balliol College, Oxford. I found the 
students very negligent about their dress. Loose, unironed and 
by no means clean trousers called ‘bags’, a low thick and rough 
jacket, an ordinary shirt with a careless tie-knot and a pair of 
thick-soled brown shoes constituted their usual dress. A carefully 
dressed student was regarded by them as a philistine, unworthy 
to be a votary at the altar of the Goddess of Learning. I was, 
however, amused to learn that there was some kind of ‘careful 
negligence’ in their outward bearing. The look of even the 
Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge was old and out-worn. This 
was in line with the fondness of average Englishman for old 
traditions. Colour-washing on old and ancient buildings is 
rightly regarded in England as a heresy against culture and 
tradition. Each College was generally named after the prominent 
chapel in its campus. Common dinners formed a special feature 
of their academic life. Unhappily, with the growth of industrial 
activities at Oxford, the town was rapidly losing its original 
intellectual atmosphere and University activities were being over¬ 
shadowed by the smoky chimneys of mills and factories. 
Cambridge, however, was still fortunate in remaining far away 
from the hum of modern industrialization. Situated on both sides 
of the beautiful river Cam, different colleges presented a very 
fascinating sight. The students enjoyed themselves by canoeing 
in the river leisurely, with the drooping willows on both sides. 

Along with a few friends, I paid a visit to Stratford-on-Avon, 
the birthplace of Shakespeare. It was a pleasant drive along the 
ninety mile road from London and the charming countryside 
was a source of inspiration. We found that the old house of 
Shakespeare had been preserved well over the centuries in its 
original environment with Elizabethan furniture and other dome¬ 
stic articles. There were numerous papers and registers of the 
sixteenth century on show in an adjoining room. An artistic 
bust of Shakespeare was placed on a table in the room he was 
bom. The museum contained many Anglo-Saxon relics and 
curios. The traces of the room in which Shakespeare is believed 
to have written his last play The Tempest were still quite pro- 
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rainent. There was a mulberry tree near the house which was 
supposed to be the descendant of a tree actually planted by 
Shakespeare centuries ago. About a mile away from Shakespeare's 
birthplace was a thatched cottage where his wife Anne Hathaway 
lived for many years. I was told by the guide in a humorous 
vein that Shakespeare married in haste and repented at leisure. 

The natural surroundings of Stratford were fascinating. In 
the evening, we went for a drive towards the north of the town 
where we came across the celebrated Arden Forest. The scenes 
of Shakespeare’s well-known play As You Like It were laid in 
this very forest. We were eager to walk into this forest for some 
time with the old associations of Rosalind and Orlando. Blit it 
was getting dark, and we had to return to London the same night. 
As I sat dozing in the car on my way back, I wondered why the 
sacred memories of our own important poets like Kalidas, 
Tulsidas and Surdas were not honoured by us as the English 
people have done for Shakespeare. 


While in London, I could not resist the temptation of meeting 
a few prominent English poets. I, therefore, wrote personal 
letters to them for seeking interviews at their convenience. I 
presented to them my own book of poems in English — The 
Fountain of Life. Some details about these interviews are given 
in the succeeding pages: 

LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 

After preliminary formal enquiries, including the correct pro¬ 
nunciation of my name. Professor Abercrombie hastened to 
enquire about Gurudeva Tagore’s welfare: 

“Does he write still?” 

“Yes, he does,” I answered smilingly. “Probably, he can’t 
help it. And he has produced some of his best poems and novels 
during recent years.” 

“I am immensely pleased to know that. I am very eager to 
read some of his latest works. He is the only person who has 
established India’s prestige in the world of art and literature. To 
me India means Tagore.” 
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“What about the dramatic literature in your country?” en¬ 
quired the Professor. “Are there any good playwrights?” 

“We are unfortunate in this respect. The Indian stage remains 
undeveloped to this day. Some Parsi companies tried to imitate 
the European stage, but that has been a failure. It is due to the 
absence of a proper indigenous theatre that our literary genius is 
not being properly devoted to drama.” 

“It is unfortunate, indeed. India must develop her own stage- 
techniques, instead of transplanting a foreign theatre. Such trans¬ 
plantations have never been successful. You should be proud of 
your excellent Shakuntala; it is very popular on the Continent.” 

The Professor kept quiet for a while, and, then, enquired* 
“What about cinemas in India?” 

“Yes, cinemas are quite popular. I am surprised to find, how¬ 
ever, that in England cinemas are regarded as a ‘cheap’ amuse¬ 
ment as compared with dramatic performances.” 

“Quite,” observed Abercrombie. “After all, films are mere 
mechanical reproductions of living scenes. But is your country 
producing good films of its own?” 

“Yes, some companies are producing quite good films, and 
the industry is being developed rapidly.” 

“I hope they are not imitating the Hollywood films,” remarked 
the Professor. “India must develop everything independently, in 
keeping with her national traditions.” 

Our conversation, then, switched on to modern English poetry. 
“I am not able to understand the latest tendencies in English 
poets,” I put in. 

‘Nor am I,” smiled Abercrombie significantly. “Probably they 
don’t understand their poetry themselves.’’ 

“Do you think their poetry will live?” 

“I don’t think so. It is a post-War reaction, and is bound to 
be a passing phase in literature. The modem poets claim to make 
an appeal to the man-in-the-street; but I think they are running 
away farther and farther from him.” 

“Do you like Shaw?” I hesitatingly enquired. 

The Professor appeared thoughtful for a while, and then, re¬ 
marked: “He writes excellent prose, and I like his brilliant wit 
and humour. But I don’t think he will live as a playwright.” 

“I will any day prefer Shakespeare’s plays to Shaw’s,” I 
ventured to assert. “I saw Man and Superman on the stage the 
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other day, and was quite disappointed. He is so didactic.’* 

“I agree,” observed Abercrombie. “He discusses modem pro¬ 
blems in his plays, and when these problems cease to exist, his 
dramas will have no interest for us.” 

“Even his humour is often unintelligible. It is so difficult to 
know whether he is ‘a mouse of modesty’, or a ‘mountain of 
conceit’.” 

“Yes, sometimes even Shaw does not know what he means.” 

“I have been deeply impressed by the novels of the Scandina¬ 
vian writer, Johan Bojer,” I said. “His Great Hunger reveals a 
penetrating vision of life. This profundity I have rarely come 
across in English fiction.” 

“Yes, I like Bojer myself, immensely. You are correct in 
thinking that Englishmen lack subtlety in art and literature. You 
know, English actors are notorious for their want of subtle 
expressions. That’s why most of the Continental plays have been 
utter failures on the English stage.” 

The clock chimed four. One hour seemed to have passed too 
soon. I thanked the Professor cordially for his kindness. It was 
impossible not to be impressed by his brilliance, scholarship, and 
broad-mindedness. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 

I was shown into a room which, contrary to my expectations, 
was full of jars, vases, urns and other curios, instead of books. 
Unlike Abercrombie’s house, there was a touch of aristocracy in 
the room. Of course, some books also adorned the shelves of an 
almirah, but they served, more or less, as an additional variety 
to the collection. Surely, I had not strayed into the Old Curiosity 
Shop, for, shortly after, a decent-looking and even handsome 
gentleman entered the room with a ‘Good afternoon’. So, this 
was the famous English poet, dramatist, biographer and critic, 
John Drinkwater. 

After preliminary talks for a few minutes, I presented a copy 
of my book of poems to him, with a gentle bow. This opened 
the stream of our long conversation which lasted for about three 
hours, including talks at the tea-table. 

“So you have dedicated your book to Tagore! Do you know 
him personally?” 
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“Yes, I have that privilege,” I said. “Have you read his 
works?” 

“Oh yes. We are very much interested in him. Is he now 
strong enough to carry on his writings?” 

“He is more vigorous than ever,” I remarked. “He has been 
recently moving about in the country, delivering lectures, enacting 
his plays, and collecting funds for his University at Santiniketan. 
He has also published, of late, some of his best productions.” 

“How wonderful!” exclaimed Drinkwater. “Have his latest 
works been translated?” 

“I am afraid, not; He has no time for translating them, and 
nobody else ventures to take up that task. I think they are 
untranslatable! ” 

“I suppose you have seen the films, ‘Lives of a Bengal Lancer,’ 
and ‘Clive of India’. What do you think of them?” asked 
Drinkwater. 

“I was extremely shocked to see these films. They give a most 
distorted picture of our country. The ‘Bengal Lancer’ depicts the 
life of North-West Frontier tribes, but gives an impression that 
the whole of India teems with such savages. ‘Clive of India’, 
shows some ugly and bad type of Indians, the like of whom, I 
must frankly confess, I have myself never seen.” 

Drinkwater smiled at my remark. “1 am afraid, the average 
Englishman gathers his information about India only from films 
like these.” 

“And what do you think about Miss Mayo’s books?” 

“We have ceased to take notice of them,” I smiled. “A few 
years ago, Mahatma Gandhi summed up the whole criticism 
against them by calling the author a ‘drain-inspectress’. She has 
noticed only the ugly side of Indian life, and some of her 
observations are gross exaggerations.” 

“The tea is ready, darling!” interrupted a voice. This Was 
Mrs. Drinkwater, well-known as ‘Daisy Kennedy’ in the English 
music world. 

At the tea-table, we had the most interesting conversation. I 
was introduced to the whole family, and made to feel quite at 
home. 

“Why not come to India sometime, Mr. Drinkwater?” I asked. 

“Yes, John is thinking of visiting India next winter,” observed 
Mrs. Drinkwater. 
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“I am delighted to hear that,” I remarked. And then came 
the 'crash’, for Mr. Drinkwater added: “I am eager to visit 
various Indian Universities, and also Kashmir about which I 
have heard so much... But... I am afraid of snakes and 
spiders! ” 

“Snakes! and spiders! Do you think snakes crawl along in 
big cities like Bombay and Calcutta?” 

Drinkwater tried to smile away the point, but most probably 
remained unconvinced. 

“Do you know Indian music?” asked Mrs. Drinkwater. 

“Yes, a little of it,” I said. “Could you please give me some 
idea of Indian music?” Drinkwater hastened to enquire. “I am 
very eager to know something of it.” 

“Yes, 1 can give you some melodies on the piano, if you like.” 

Drinkwater felt delighted at my acquiescence. So we all moved 
to the music room. I played a tune as best as I could, but it must 
have sounded strange to their ears with no ‘harmony’ in the 
music. Mrs. Drinkwater tried to explain to her husband the 
difference between Indian and Western music. Anyway, I was 
glad to provide at least some entertainment. 

Drinkwater, next, showed me his own books. They were 
decently arranged in an almirah. “You have many worthy 
literary children, indeed!” I put in. He smiled, took out one of 
them, and presented it to me. 

WILFRID GIBSON 

The atmosphere of the room had neither the scholarly flavour 
of Professor Abercrombie, nor the aristocratic touch of Drink- 
water. The arrangements were simple but decent, with not an 
iota of pretentiousness about them. The paraphernalia at the tea- 
table was in harmony with the general atmosphere of the room. 
There was no display of formality in the guise of cakes and 
pastries. Butter, bread, sandwiches, and a homemade sweet pie 
were the simple companions of the tea-cup. 

“Won’t you like to visit India, Mr. Gibson?” I asked. 

“I would very much like to see your country; but India is 
thousands of miles away from us, and traversing that distance 
means money which I so conspicuously lack. You know, very 
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few people care to read poetry, and consequently we have to live 
almost on the verge of starvation.” 

“Yes, people don’t care for the well-being of poets when they 
are alive, but erect memorials when they are no more. I saw 
the Keats’ house and Museum only the other day and was 
pained to recollect the poet’s sad and miserable life. Of course, 
some people are of the opinion that one cannot be a poet with¬ 
out starving.” 

Gibson smiled at my last remark. “I admit that some of the 
best poems of famous poets like Shelley and Keats were actuated 
by the misery of their lives. But, then, they would have fared 
much better, had they not laboured under so many handicaps.” 
“What do you think of the modem English poets?” I enquired. 
“At least I cannot catch their message or philosophy. They are 
so different from the older generation.” 

“Are they popular?” 

“I am afraid, they are. T. S. Eliot is very much in fashion 
these days. I attended a function arranged by him only the other 
day. He recites poems in a very effective manner. Of course, the 
favourite poets also change with the rapidity of Paris fashions. 
Somebody else will be in the limelight after a few years.” 

“But I think the older generation of poets also commands 
considerable respect.” 

Gibson’s smile was a little pathetic. “Who cares for us now! 
It is quite disappointing to find our popularity waning day by 
day.” 

“Yes, but you will continue to occupy a very important place 
in the History of English poetry,” I remarked in a sentimental 
vein. 

“That is hardly any consolation to me while I am alive!” 
Gibson kept quiet for a while. I broke the silence by "presenting 
a copy of my Fountain of Life. 

“This is a collection of my poems in English,” I said. “But 
now 1 have decided to write in my own mother-tongue.” 

“You are quite right,” observed Gibson. “Moreover, it is 
impossible for a foreigner to master our language, or, for that 
matter, any other language. The words of each language have 
certain local associations and subtle shades of meaning which 
only a native can understand.” 

We, then, moved to the private room of Gibson in the upper 
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storey. Poetical works of important authors, including his own 
books, were decently arranged in several almirahs. The 
atmosphere of the room was perfectly serene, and the spirit of 
poetry seemed to haunt it. Overlooking the green and undulating 
lawns of the Hampstead Heath, the arrangements of the room 
had a kind of simple grandeur about them. Adjoining it, was the 
room of his son, who happened to be drawing the model of an 
aeroplane on the wall. On enquiry, I was told that Gibson’s 
son was deeply interested in aeronautics, and aspired to be a 
pilot and mechanical engineer. 

“You fly only on the wings of poesy, Mr. Gibson,” I humo¬ 
rously remarked. “But your son wants to have a realistic flight.” 

As I proposed to take leave, Gibson offered to show me the 
right way towards Highgate. Despite all requests to the contrary, 
he went out with me about half a mile, lest I should go astray. 
As I crossed Hampstead Heath and hurried towards my residence, 
my heart was genuinely touched by the poet’s kindness and 
generosity. 


STEPHEN SPENDER 

As I rang the bell, the door was opened by a tall, handsome 
young man, carelessly dressed in a rough tweed suit. I greeted 
him in the usual fashion with a ‘Good evening,’ but I did not 
feel certain about his identity. I quietly followed him into the 
drawing room which, like the young man himself, bore the signs 
of careful negligence. It was only after a few indirect enquiries 
that I was sure of being in the presence of Stephen Spender, the 
well-known leader of young English poets. He was rather silent 
and passive, and his talks revealed a definite cleavage that 
existed between the younger and older poets of England. 

“Have you met some other poets here?” he asked. 

“Yes, I have spent a few hours with Professor Abercrombie, 
Drinkwater and Gibson.” 

“Mr. Drinkwater! What a name!”, he chuckled. I was a bit 
surprised. “Why, have you not heard of him before? You must be 
knowing him personally!” “Well, I saw him once in a meeting,” 
he remarked rather indifferently. - 

Evidently, the younger English poets had their own coterie, 
and did not care for anybody else. 
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“Have you ever cared to read Tagore?” I asked. 

“Yes, I have read a few of his poems,” replied Spender rather 
coldly. 

“Would you like to hear some gramophone records?” 

“With pleasure,” said I. 

And so one record came after another: some good, some posi¬ 
tively bad. At last. Spender broke ice by asking me whether I 
appreciated Western music. 

“I can appreciate the classical music of European composers, 
but I fail to be impressed by the modern jazz music.” 

“I have never heard Indian music,” said Spender. 

‘There was an excellent demonstration of Indian music only 
the other day at Euston. However, it requires some training 
before one could appreciate music, whether Eastern or Western.” 

“That is so,” returned Spender quietly. In the meantime, a 
friend of his entered the room with the works of Schiller in his 
hand. I could gather from his talks that he was studying at 
Cambridge. Another young man dropped in after a few minutes 
with a long poem which he had been composing in some other 
apartment. All the three poets had the same careless and ‘high¬ 
brow’ bearing, which began to get on my nerves. So I hastened 
to take leave, and left the young poets to themselves. 
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To Delhi For Parliament 


After return from the foreign tour, I spent one year in quiet 
work at the Seksaria College, consolidating the gains of mother- 
tongue medium of instruction. A number of text-books on 
different commercial subjects were published by us for the benefit 
of students. A quarterly Hindi magazine entitled Arthasandesh 
was edited by two senior teachers of the College to provide 
useful material for the study of B.Com. students. We had 
generally used the Technical Dictionary published by Dr. Raghu 
Vira. But in order to make technical terms simple and easy to 
understand, we coined a good number of new words on our own. 
For some time, we continued to use English terms also within 
brackets so that our students could remain familiar with both 
English as well as Hindi terms and follow text-books in both 
the languages without any difficulty. 


Early in 1951, Acharya Vinoba started his journey on foot to 
Hyderabad for attending the All India Sarvodaya Conference at 
Shivrampalli. My wife, Madalsa, was also a member of the party 
and trekked about a thousand miles during the Padyatra. I also 
walked with Vinoba on several occasions during this foot-march. 

After the Sarvodaya Sammelan, Vinobaji entered the Telen- 
gana region where the Communists had created enormous 
problems for the Government of India. The Indian Army had 
taken charge of the area for weeding out the Communists. But 
they could not cut much ice, and the people continued to suffer 
night and day. On 18 April 1951 Vinoba reached Pochampalli 
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village in Nalgunda district where forty Harijan families asked 
him for land. Vinoba did not know what to do, and so casually 
asked the village gathering whether anybody could donate land 
for these poor Harijans. Most unexpectedly, Ramachandra 
Reddy, a fairly rich zamindar, offered 100 acres of land. Acharya 
Vinoba was, naturally, overwhelmed with emotion and saw the 
hand of God in this miracle. This was the birth of Bhoodan 
movement. During his Telengana trek Vinoba was successful in 
collecting about 12 thousand acres of land for distribution among 
the landless Harijans. 

Vinoba returned to Wardha sometime in July and restarted 
constructive work at his Pavnar Ashram. After about two 
months, he received an invitation from Pandit Nehru to proceed 
to Delhi for holding discussions with Members of the Planning 
Commission regarding the formulation of the First Five-Year 
Plan. Vinoba accepted the invitation, but on the condition that 
he would negotiate the journey from Wardha to Delhi on foot. 
Madalsa and I also joined Vinoba during this Padyatra at 
several places. We specially went to Saugar where a conference 
of Bhoodan workers was held on 2 October 1951. It was first 
thought by many that Vinoba was able to receive land donations 
in Telengana because of special conditions obtaining there. But 
the success of Bhoodan donations during the tour to Delhi 
clearly demonstrated that the land problem could be largely 
solved through non-violence and goodwill even in those parts of 
the country where the Communists had not launched any violent 
campaigns. 


From November onwards, preparations commenced for holding 
the first General Elections early in 1952. Different political 
parties set about the task of selecting candidates for contesting 
from different Parliamentary Constituencies all over the country. 
The Congress offered me a seat for the Parliament from the 
Wardha constituency. The Congress Committees at various levels 
were keen that I should accept their nomination. It was, 
therefore, an agreeable surprise to me. Till then, I had not taken 
any active part in politics and had been mainly engaged in 
educational and other constructive activities. I was not even a 
four-anna member of the Congress. 
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I filed my nomination paper on the appointed day. There were 
a few other candidates in the field — one from Jan Sangh, the 
other from the Praja Socialist Party, and a third on behalf of 
the Peasants and Workers Party in Maharashtra. I had no inten¬ 
tion of contesting the election in a routine fashion. I, therefore, 
invited other candidates to have tea with me at Jiwan Kutir for 
drawing up a ‘code of conduct’ during the election campaign. 
Happily, they responded to my invitation in good spirit. All of 
us resolved to maintain a high standard during election meetings 
and not indulge in personal criticisms of one another. We 
decided to talk to the people about our respective ideologies, but 
not on personalities. 

The election campaign went on for about two months. I toured 
my constituency quite extensively in jeep, and returned to my 
residence every day in the early hours of the morning. Wardha 
winter is generally mild, and yet it was fairly chilly during the 
night. I had again to be at my election office at 8 in the morning 
to hear reports of workers from different parts of the constituency. 
I would start again on tours from 9 onwards till late at night. 
It was, in a literal sense, a test of my physical endurance, apart 
from the mental strain inherent in such campaigns. But wher¬ 
ever I went, the local people received me with affection. 

One day I was informed that the candidate of the Peasants and 
Workers Party had been making critical personal references to 
me in his election speeches. The burden of his theme was that 
I did not belong to Maharashtra and, therefore, had no right to 
represent the people in the Parliament. I was pained to hear 
this, and happened to meet the gentleman concerned the same day, 
while touring the Constituency. I drew his attention to his 
violating the code of conduct jointly drawn by us. He promptly 
expressed his regrets and assured me that thenceforward he would 
not repeat those personal references regarding me in his speeches. 
I did not hear of any further complaints in this regard since 
that day. 

The election campaigns have, doubtless, become very expensive 
for a variety of reasons. Candidates have to travel widely in 
their areas mostly by jeeps and workers assisting them also insist 
on travelling by these mechanised vehicles. In consequence, 
expenditure on petrol is very heavy. Expenses on loud-speakers 
are also quite considerable. I, however, tried my best to limit 
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the election expenses to the minimum. So far as I know, my 
agents also did not indulge in any unfair practices. Subsequent 
General Elections have been even more expensive, and unless 
the Election Commission suitably amends the existing rules and 
regulations drastically for making these elections less costly, demo¬ 
cracy in India would soon get transformed into a plutocracy 
where only the rich or candidates supported by wealthy people 
will be able to contest the elections. 

The polling in my favour was very heavy and I received over 
61 per cent of the votes polled in my constituency, over a lakh 
more than the nearest rival. Other candidates were not only 
defeated, but lost their security deposits. The percentage of votes 
polled by me was one of the highest in the country and my elec¬ 
tion result, therefore, received wide publicity in the press. In 
fact, the A.I.C.C. office informed me that my prominent success 
was helpful in giving a good boost to other Congress candidates 
whose polling took place sometime later. My father and mother 
stayed with us in Wardha throughout the election campaign and 
their presence and words of encouragement from time to time 
were very helpful in maintaining my physical and mental stamina 
during the period. When the counting of votes was in progress 
at the District Collector’s office, I personally went there to greet 
the rival candidates. I was happy to find that they harboured 
no ill will against me even though they had polled a much smaller 
number of votes. They promised to extend their full co-operation 
to me in future. Acharya Vinoba has often stated that elections 
should not be fought but ‘played’. I tried to follow this sound 
advice at least in some measure. 

Soon after, I went to Delhi to attend the first Session of the 
new Parliament sometime in May 1952. At the time of taking 
my oath in Hindi, I was loudly cheered by other M.Ps. more 
specially as the author of the Gandhian Plan and the Gandhi an 
Constitution. I was also given an opportunity by the Congress 
Parliamentary Party to second their official Resolution of Thanks 
to the President for his Address to the first Sovereign Parliament 
of Free India. My maiden speech was received favourably by 
the House and this initial success encouraged me to take an active 
part in the proceedings from day-to-day. 

G. V. Mavalankar presided over the House as the first Speaker 
of Indian Parliament with great dignity and decorum. He looked 
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every inch a Speaker of the first order in the history of 
Parliamentary Democracy in India. He tackled some of the rowdy 
members of the House, mostly belonging to the Communist Party, 
with tact, gentleness as well as firmness. It was only once that 
he had to order the Marshall to lift physically a Communist 
member out of the House. Dada Mavalankar also possessed 
genial wit and humour which stood him in good stead on several 
difficult occasions when frayed tempers rose very high. 

It was disquieting to find that a large number of Members 
of Parliament from different States did not evince much interest 
in the proceedings of the House; as a result, the Speaker had to 
ring the bell quite often for the quorum. Even those who sat 
through the proceedings, did not care to follow the trends of 
debates and take a meaningful part in them. Sub-letting of the 
M.Ps’ houses and flats was also quite common. I was pained at 
these lapses of the representatives of the people who are expected 
to be above board in all respects. 

On my own part, I paid special attention to economics and 
education and took an active part in debates regarding planning 
and educational reforms. I also took adequate care to remain 
in constant touch with my Constituency by writing letters about 
various decisions taken in the Parliament during various Sessions. 
I had made a list of about 500 important workers of my Con¬ 
stituency to whom I would post cyclostyled letters before 
the beginning of each Session, asking for any suggestions or 
advice in regard to their problems. I wrote the names of the 
addressees in my own hand and signed all the letters personally. 
This procedure proved to be very helpful in keeping my contacts 
alive, and my constituents appreciated this gesture on my part. 
Whenever any worker wrote me a letter on a particular subject, 
I invariably replied to him the very next day. This, promptness 
in my correspondence yielded rich dividends. I also took care to 
tour most of the areas at least once a year during intervening 
periods. I was often told by my constituents that Members of 
the former Central Assembly and even of the State Assemblies 
did not care to visit their Constituencies even once after the 
Elections. This is, indeed, a grave breach of faith on the part of 
representatives of the people. 

The Congress Parliamentary Party had set up a number of 
Standing Committees so that Members could take part in them 
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in accordance with their own choice. I had joined the Standing 
Committee on Planning and was soon elected its convener. I 
convened meetings of this Committee regularly every week and 
invited Ministers in-charge of different subjects to attend these 
meetings from time to time. I also requested the concerned 
Member of the Planning Commission to attend some of these 
Committee meetings and enlighten us on various aspects of 
economic planning in India. Consequently, the number of mem¬ 
bers in my Committee kept on increasing and it was found 
difficult to accommodate all of them in the Congress Party room 
assigned for the purpose. 

I was able to organize, rather informally, a group of young 
Congress M.Ps who were particularly in sympathy with the 
Gandhian point of view on diverse national problems. About 
twenty of them, including Khandubhai Desai and Seth Govind 
Das, used to attend these meetings at the residences of different 
members by rotation. These informal discussions proved to be 
very helpful in projecting the Gandhian standpoint before the 
House during several debates. Even during the proceedings of 
Select Committees, these friends consulted each other and took 
a specified stand for giving a progressive turn to the recommenda¬ 
tions. I never tried to form any ‘group’ for narrow personal ends. 
But this invisible and informal Sarvodaya group was instrumental 
in keeping Gandhian approach alive in the Parliament, at least 
in a small measure. 

Pandit Nehru was admittedly the cynosure of all eyes in the 
public galleries of the House. He took special care to remain 
present in the House most of the time. Even while some of 
the Ministers were absent, the Prime Minister would sit through 
the debates and intervene whenever necessary. During the 
Question hour. Pandit Jawaharlal was present on all the days 
and often came to the rescue of his colleagues when their answers 
failed to satisfy the House. It is amazing how well-informed 
the Prime Minister was in respect of subjects concerning all the 
Ministries. An apparatus had been installed in his Office in 
the Parliament House so that he could remain in touch with the 
proceedings in the Parliament all the time. Whenever Pandit 
Nehru found that a particular discussion had taken a serious 
turn, he would walk into the House and take his seat after un¬ 
mistakably bowing to the Chair. This showed his sense of deep 
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respect and courtesy for the Sovereign Parliament representing 
the people of India. 

The Education Minister Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was also 
held in high esteem and answered his questions in simple Urdu. 
He did not, however, take an active part in the debates except 
on educational matters. The Finance Minister C. D. Deshmukh 
had been able to win the respect of the whole House and always 
spoke with calm dignity and scholarly elucidation. His Budget 
speeches were couched in good humour and interspersed with 
Sanskrit quotations. His replies to debates carried conviction 
with even the Members of the Opposition. 


I was appointed the General Secretary of All India Congress 
Committee in July 1952, barely three months after my becoming 
a Member of Parliament. While discharging my fairly heavy 
responsibilities as the Congress General Secretary, I found it 
difficult to pay adequate attention to my work in the Parliament. 
Even so, I tried my very best to keep in touch with the proceed¬ 
ings when the House was in Session. I undertook tours of 
different States in connection with Congress work mostly during 
the inter-Session periods. Even though I belonged to the 
Congress Party and was an important office-bearer, I endeavoured 
to keep friendly contacts with the members of other political 
parties in the House. These cordial relations at the personal and 
social level with Opposition Parties and groups helped me a great 
deal in resolving diverse problems of a political nature both at 
the Centre and in the States. I have always felt that members 
of different political parties with conflicting political ideologies 
should never embitter their relations with one another at the 
personal level. The correct spirit of democracy demands that 
we treat our opponents with respect and consideration. We can 
always agree to differ, but this need not spoil our human 
relationship. 

As a Member of Parliament, I took the earliest opportunity 
to convene a conference of all the M.Ps to seek their support to 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan movement in the country. On 
my request. Dr. Radhakrishnan, the then Vice-President, and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru agreed to address the conference held 
in the Constitution House. Dr. Radhakrishnan described the 
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Bhoodan programme as ‘a unique experiment in solving a diffi¬ 
cult economic problem through non-violence and co-operation’. 
Pandit Nehru expressed the hope that the movement would pave 
the way for radical land reforms in India and create a favourable 
atmosphere for their speedy implementation. Almost all important 
Members of the Opposition also attended this conference and 
expressed their agreement with the basic principles of Bhoodan. 
The report of this conference was given a good coverage in the 
newspapers next morning and even the foreign press lifted it with 
appreciative comments. It was, indeed, for the first time that the 
Bhoodan campaign was recognised as a revolutionary and con¬ 
structive force by the national representatives in the metropolitan 
town. 

I remember an interesting incident in which Pandit Nehru func¬ 
tioned as a democrat to secure clearance for a progressive 
legislation. Within a few months of my coming to Parliament, 
I learnt one day that some Congress M.Ps were putting pressure 
on the Prime Minister to postpone the enactment of Estate Duty 
Bill which had been pending before the Central Legislature for 
several years. I knew that death duties had been already imposed 
in a large number of countries in the world, even in the capitalist 
democracies and some of the under-developed countries in Africa 
and Latin America. It had also been mentioned in the Congress 
Manifesto for the first General Elections that the Government 
would impose Estate Duty on the richer sections of the com¬ 
munity for the speedy economic development of the country. 
I, therefore, felt concerned about this matter and in my capacity 
as the convener of the Standing Committee on Planning, sought 
an interview with the Prime Minister. I urged him to get this 
pending Bill passed into law during the current Session of 
Parliament. Pandit Nehru agreed with my view and suggested 
that I, along with a few other progressive young men of the Party, 
should raise this matter in the full meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party. By a queer coincidence, Satya Narayan 
Sinha, the then Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, entered Prime 
Minister’s room to suggest postponement of this legislative 
measure. Pandit Nehru discreetly smiled at me and asked the 
Minister to convene a meeting of the Party to ascertain the views 
of members. 

Accordingly, a meeting was held in the Central Hall of 
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Parliament two days later. I conferred with several members of 
the ‘Sarvodaya Group’ and asked them to speak at the meeting 
one after the other, pressing for the enactment of the Estate Duty 
legislation without further delay. As planned, they stood up 
one by one and lent their strong support to the early passage 
of the Bill. 1 also spoke briefly, reiterating the same view. 
Panditji, then, quietly observed: “It is not necessary to hear 
more speeches on the subject. Since there is overwhelming 
support for this measure among the members, the Bill must be 
passed into law during the current Session.” His declaration was 
acclaimed by members with great applause. This is how Prime 
Minister Nehru used to manage such affairs in the Party through 
the democratic process. 
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At The AICC Headquarters 

Although I had broad sympathy and appreciation for the 
Congress organization as an instrument for winning political 
freedom for India, I had not enrolled myself even as a four- 
anna member till I was offered a seat in Parliament from the 
Wardha constituency. Temperamentally. I have been averse to 
seeking election within a political party; if a person is genuinely 
needed to serve an organization, he or she should be elected 
unanimously. 

One day, I made a rather critical speech in the Parliament 
during discussions on the Budget demands of the Defence 
Ministry. I suggested that the Indian Army should be utilized 
in a greater measure for constructive and productive activities, 
specially when India had to import large quantities of food 
grains from outside. Food self-sufficiency, in my view, was an 
integral part of national defence. Prime Minister Nehru hap¬ 
pened to be present on the occasion and listened to my speech 
with attention. On the completion of the speech, Panditji went 
away to his office in the Parliament House. Soon after, a peon 
came to me; “Sir, the Prime Minister wishes to see you.” I got 
rather frightened. I thought I had offended the Prime Minister 
by my critical remarks regarding the Army. A few seconds later, 
a member of the Prime Minister’s personal staff wanted me to see 
Panditji soon. As I walked towards his office, a third person 
ran out and remarked: “The Prime Minister is waiting for you”. 
I was, naturally, much perturbed and entered the Prime Minister’s 
room rather nervously. Instead of an angry and agitated face, 
I found Pandit Nehru — who was also, then, functioning as the 
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President of the Indian National Congress — in a gentle and 
affectionate mood. He asked me to sit down and quietly said: 
“You, perhaps, know that Lai Bahadurji, now the General Secre¬ 
tary of the Congress, is joining the Union Cabinet as Railway 
Minister. I would, therefore, like you to be a member of the 
Congress Working Committee, and also help us as one of the 
General Secretaries.” I was, indeed, surprised. I had never thought 
of being the General Secretary of a big political organization like 
the Indian National Congress with which I had been sd far only 
remotely connected. I, therefore, frankly expressed my hesitation 
and diffidence: 

“Panditji, I am not even a member of the All India Congress 
Committee, and am not familiar with the work of the Congress 
organization! ” 

“Surely, you must be a member of the Pradesh Congress 
Committee?” 

“Not even of the District or Tahsil Congress Committee,” 
I smiled. 

“But you must be at least a four-anna member of the 
Congress! ” 

“That I am, because I contested the recent Parliamentary 
election on Congress ticket!” 

“That is quite enough,” observed the Prime Minister. “You 
could be easily elected as a delegate, and, then, a member of 
the A.I.C.C. in due course. Please begin attending the A.I.C.C. 
office from tomorrow.” 

So these were final orders for me, and I did work at the 
A.I.C.C. office continuously for full six years as its General 
Secretary. 


In connection with my* Congress responsibilities, I had the rare 
opportunity of coming in close personal contact with Pandit 
Nehru. I had the privilege of winning his confidence in ample 
measure. He always listened to my views with appreciation, 
and I do not remember a single occasion during the six long 
years when he differed with me or expressed his displeasure at 
any act of omission or commission. I used to send him almost 
daily a few files at his residence in the evening and sometimes 
late at night, and I was as sure as the rising of the sun that 
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Panditji’s replies would be received the next morning through 
a special messenger on motor cycle. The notes and instructions 
were, often, quite detailed and exhaustive, involving careful 
thought and far-reaching consequences. Pandit Nehru never 
liked to leave a file on his table, and disposed it of before 
retiring to bed late at night. His promptness and efficiency were 
remarkable and, I presume, unrivalled amongst the statesmen of 
the world. 

Balwantray Mehta had already been working as one of the 
General Secretaries of the Congress for some months. He was 
in charge of the Parliamentary Board and used to deal with the 
formation of Ministries in various States as well as party nomi¬ 
nations for by-elections from time to time. I looked after the 
organizational affairs of the Congress in different States and also 
functioned as the Convener of the Disciplinary Action Committee. 
I was sent by Panditji, in his capacity as Congress President, to 
different States for submitting reports on the state of Congress 
organization in those regions. He had implicit trust in my obser¬ 
vations and suggestions and took quick action on my reports. 
I was often asked to go, with full powers, to some States to get 
a new Chief Minister elected in place of the existing one against 
whom there were serious complaints and allegations. The 
procedures for election which he had evolved after long and rich 
experience were very simple but effective. He wanted me to 
hold the election of a new leader on the spot in a full meeting 
of the Congress Legislature Party, without giving any prior notice. 
I used to carry a small ballot box with me, ask every member 
to write the name of his choice on a piece of paper and drop 
it in the box. There were no nominations — no proposers and 
no seconders. I counted the ballot papers there and then, in 
the presence of all the members. The understanding, from the 
very beginning, was that a candidate who secured a smaller 
number of votes in the informal ballot would propose the name 
of the other person obtaining a larger number of votes, thus 
ensuring unanimous election in the open meeting of the Congress 
Legislature Party. I did not announce the actual number of 
votes polled by different candidates; only some general expressions 
like “a fair margin”, “a narrow margin” or “an overwhelming 
majority” were used. I, however, took care to seal the ballot 
papers and bring them along with me for safe custody to avoid 
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any possible controversies at a later date. This procedure proved 
to be quite successful as it avoided unhealthy and acrimonious 
canvassing, and, in the end, created an atmosphere of unity and 
goodwill within the Congress organization 


My very first assignment was Rajasthan where the Congress 
Party had been able to form a Ministry after the first General 
Elections with a bare majority of one vote. Tikaram Paliwal 
had been elected the Chief Minister, After some months, eight 
M.L.As of the Congress Party threatened to cross the floor and 
join the Opposition which consisted mainly of the erstwhile 
Rajput rulers. Members of the Opposition were so sure about 
the fall of the Congress Ministry that they had fixed a particular 
day to be observed as the ‘deliverance day’; preparations had 
been made to mark this occasion with a festival of lights on the 
pattern of Diwali. Panditji asked me to go to Jaipur, meet all 
the members of the Congress Legislature Party and take suitable 
action. 

It was, admittedly, a very difficult assignment and I was new 
to the job. But 1 took courage in my hands and proceeded to 
Jaipur the next day. Chief Minister Paliwal was, obviously, 
nervous and there was hardly any hope for the survival of the 
Congress Ministry. I discussed the matter with other senior 
Congress leaders of Rajasthan, including Jai Narain Vyas and 
Manikyalal Varma. In the evening I convened a meeting of all 
the Congress M.L.As and spoke to them briefly about the inherent 
dangers of a Ministry formed by the former Rulers in a State 
like Rajasthan which had a long common border with Pakistan. 
I also declared at the meeting that if the eight Congressmen did 
not withdraw their threat of joining the Opposition by the 
evening, they shall be expelled from the Congress per¬ 
manently. This categorical declaration had a very salutary 
effect and six of the concerned M.L.As met me soon after to 
express their regrets. I thanked them for their sense of discipline 
and loyalty to the organization and asked them to bring round 
the remaining two erring members also. I waited till 8 p.m. 
that evening, but the two M.L.As did not turn up. I, therefore, 
called the press at the Chief Minister’s residence and announced 
that six members had already expressed their regrets and the 
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remaining two had been expelled from the Congress Party 
permanently. 

Next morning, the newspapers in Jaipur published this item 
in banner headlines. The decision on my part to expel the un¬ 
desirable M.L.As had, decidedly, a very healthy effect. But 
Congressmen still expected the Ministry to fall within a few days 
owing to a reduction in strength. Surprisingly enough, I received 
the same day a letter signed by 26 Opposition M.L.As, mainly 
Rajputs, expressing their sense of satisfaction at the strict 
disciplinary action taken against the two Congress M.L.As who 
were reputed to be thoroughly undesirable elements. In view 
of this bold decision, they promised to support the Congress 
Ministry in the event of any ‘no confidence’ motion. Tikaram 
Paliwal and Jai Narayan Vyas were astonished at this most 
unexpected offer of a large number of members from the 
Opposition. 

These 26 M.L.As also invited me to tea the same afternoon. 
When I met them at the tea table, they assured me that their 
offer of co-operation was without any conditions; they did not 
seek any place in the Ministry either. I was much impressed 
by their sincere and reasonable attitude. They, however, expressed 
their willingness to join the Congress Party under the leadership 
of Pandit Nehru who alone could lead the nation to real progress 
and prosperity. I informed these gentlemen that I would gladly 
arrange a meeting between them and Pandit Nehru after some 
time in Delhi. None the less, I made it abundantly clear that the 
Congress Party would insist on their wearing Khadi and abstaining 
from drink. There could be no compromise on these two basic 
rules of the Congress 'organization. The Opposition M.L.As 
readily agreed with my view and promised to hand over to me the 
next day a list of persons who would be prepared to abide by 
these rules of the Congress. The next morning, I received a 
letter from them enclosing a list of 16 members who were ready 
to wear Khadi and give up alcoholic drinks. 

The serious threat to the Congress Ministry in Rajasthan was, 
thus, not only averted but the party was also strengthened in 
a substantial measure. Congressmen of the State were very 
jubilant over these developments. I had informed Pandit Nehru 
also on phone and he was, naturally, gratified at the turn of 
events. After about a week or so, he invited the 16 Rajput 
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M.L.As to meet him in his office at the' Ministry of External 
Affairs. I accompanied them. The Prime Minister greeted them 
cordially and spoke to them briefly about his vision of future 
India. With his pencil, he pushed forward a replica of the 
Bokaro Thermal Power Plant on his table and observed: 

“This is the shape of things to come. We want India to 
develop at a fast rate towards economic self-sufficiency, basically 
in steel and power. It is only through such accelerated economic 
growth that we can hope to solve our primary requirements of 
food, cloth, housing and full employment.'’ 

And then he added with a gentle smile : 

“I welcome you to the Congress organization and invite you 
to join us in this great adventure of building up a new and 
progressive India!” 

Since then, all bickerings within the party stopped and the 
Congress Ministry in Rajasthan became one of the stablest Govern¬ 
ments in the country. 


My next assignment was in Bihar. Prajapati Mishra was, then, 
the President of the Pradesh Congress Committee. He had come 
to Delhi in connection with certain organizational matters of 
Bihar and, in the course of conversation, casually remarked: 
“Congress affairs in Bihar are in a bad way. For example, out 
of the existing Congress membership of about 21 lakhs, 20 lakhs 
would be bogus members!” I was greatly shocked to hear this 
from the President of a Provincial Congress Committee. I, there¬ 
fore, expressed my concern at this information and promised to 
make an enquiry. Prajapati Mishra was taken aback. He had 
not expected m& to take the matter so seriously. He, therefore, 
wanted to wriggle out of the situation and said: “I had men¬ 
tioned these figures only in joke. Please do not think in terms 
of any enquiry.” 

“I am sorry I cannot take these matters lightly,” I replied. 
"I am the General Secretary of the Congress, and you are the P.C.C. 
President. How can we brush aside such a serious matter without 
a thorough enquiry?” 

Prajapati Mishra put in: “True, this is a serious matter. But 
bogus membership in Bihar is nothing new; it has been there 
for decades.” 
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The next day, I reported this matter to Pandit Nehru. He 
also felt sorry about this state of affairs in Bihar and wanted 
me to go there and conduct a comprehensive enquiry into bogus 
membership. He suggested that I should send at least two special 
representatives of the A.I.C.C. to each of the 18 districts of Bihar 
for a thorough probe into this matter. He also sanctioned the 
necessary finances for an enquiry of this nature. And so, I 
selected 36 reliable Congress workers drawn from Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujarat. They 
were sent to the districts for checking all the membership forms. 
It took about two months to complete the close scrutiny of the 
primary Congress membership in Bihar. It was found that the 
types of bogus membership differed from area to area. Tn some 
districts, membership was bogus mainly because the persons had 
not paid their four-anna membership fee. In others, although 
the fees had been paid, forms did not bear genuine signatures 
of the persons concerned. In many cases, the forms bore bogus 
thumb impressions. Ghanshyam Singh Gupta, the then Speaker 
of the C.P. and Berar Legislative Assembly, was requested to 
study the districtwise reports of the A.I.C.C. special representa¬ 
tives and submit a list of those senior Congressmen who were 
mainly responsible for bogus membership on such an extensive 
scale. G. S. Gupta took another month to submit his report. 
I was shocked to know that a few senior Ministers, some M.Ps 
and M.L.As and several members of the Pradesh Congress 
Executive Committee were involved in this sordid affair. And 
Prajapati Mishra was not wide of the mark in his estimate about 
bogus enrolment; it was found to be 19 lakhs out of 21 lakhs of 
membership. 

I sent the Enquiry report to Panditji who was greatly disturbed 
at the state of affairs in Bihar. He wanted this report to be 
considered by the Congress Working Committee at its next 
meeting. I, therefore, circulated the report to all members of 
the Committee which was due to meet in Delhi after about a 
fortnight. Somehow, the report leaked out to the press and was 
published prominently in papers throughout India. 

Two days before the Working Committee meeting, Panditji 
called me to his residence and warned that the AICC report 
against the Bihar Congressmen may be challenged at the meeting 
by leaders of both the groups. He, therefore, advised me to col- 
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lect all the necessary material, including specimens of different 
types of bogus membership, to convince the members of the 
Working Committee about the soundness of report. 

I followed Pandit Nehru’s instructions and arranged heaps of 
different varieties of bogus membership forms in the Working 
Committee meeting room on the first floor of the Prime Minister’s 
House. As the members entered the room, they found us fully 
prepared for meeting any criticism against the findings of the 
enquiry. The Bihar leaders immediately changed their strategy 
and as this item on the agenda came up for discussion, Shri Babu, 
the then Chief Minister, said: 

“Panditji, the two groups in Bihar Congress are now fully 
united; our mutual differences have been resolved amicably. The 
Working Committee should bless this unity and not create further 
trouble for us.” 

Panditji smiled and looked at me: “What shall we do now, 
Shriman?” 

I whispered to him: “All our labours will be completely lost 
if no disciplinary action is taken in this matter.” Shri Babu turned 
towards me and remarked: 

“Shrimanji, why are you so much after Bihar? Please support 
our unity efforts and allow us to strengthen the Congress there.” 

“It is for the Working Committee to take a decision,” I inter¬ 
jected. 

Anugraha Babu, the leader of the dissident group, also spoke 
in the same vein and appealed to the Committee members to 
encourage their efforts for harmony within the Congress. 

Panditji looked at me in a rather helpless mood and murmured: 

“What can we do now? Let us pass on to the next item.” 

And so, that was the end of our strenuous efforts for several 
months to cleanse the Bihar Congress and give it a new shape 
and form. During the remaining period of my work in the A.I.C.C., 
1 never cared to repeat these efforts anywhere. Any such attempt 
would have again proved to be an exercise in futility. 


When 1 joined the A.I.C.C. as one of its General Secretaries, I 
found that the office at 7, Jantar Mantar Road, was merely a 
general office for accounts and correspondence with the State units. 
One room was allotted to the Congress Seva Dal which had been 
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organized by Dr. Hardikar many years ago. I tried hard to 
organize youth and women’s departments in the AICC office. 
Fortunately, we could enlist the services of Hiralal Bose, a good 
constructive worker from Bengal to set up the Youth department 
on a sound basis. Panditji himself took a keen interest in this 
work and we could soon, persuade the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees to set up similar Youth departments in their areas. The 
Women’s department was put in charge of Mukul Mukherjee and 
we also started publishing a monthly journal entitled Women on 
the March. Madalsa also took considerable interest in women’s 
welfare activities. 

Apart from this, I devoted special attention to establish an 
active Publications department of the AICC. At the time of my 
joining, the AICC Economic Review consisted ot' a few cyclo- 
styled sheets issued from time to time in a rather irregular fashion. 
I sought Pandit Nehru’s permission to enlarge the scope of the 
Review and print it regularly on a fortnightly basis. Panditji 
readily agreed. I began editing this fortnightly journal in Septem¬ 
ber 1952 and continued the work without a break till the end of 
my term in July 1958. I used to write signed editorials for the 
Economic Review without fail. I discharged this duty almost 
religiously even during tours by road, rail or air. Most of the 
articles dealt with economic affairs and were, subsequently, 
included in my publication entitled Principles of Gandhian Plann¬ 
ing. Collections of some of these articles, topiewise, were brought 
out by the AICC publications department in the form of bro¬ 
chures, including Towards a Socialist Economy, Socialist Pattern 
of Society, A Plea for Ideological Clarity, India and China, and 
India’s Current Problems. A series of articles on Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave which were published in the Hindustan Times were also 
collected in a pamphlet form by the AICC under the caption 
One Week with Vinoba. 

1 tried to persuade a number of Congress M.Ps including 
Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, Manubhai Shah, Dr. W. S. Barlingay and 
Bali Ram Bhagat to write special articles for the Review from 
time to time. Some Membe r s of the Planning Commission, in¬ 
cluding V. T. Krishnamachari, the then Deputy Chairman, and 
Tarlok Singh also wrote for the Review on certain aspects of the 
Five-Year Plans. My editorials and several of these articles were 
lifted by the Indian as well as foreign press and published pro- 
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minently in the newspapers. I was surprised to find that after a 
few years, the circulation of the AICC Economic Review went up 
from a few hundred to 7,000 copies, at least half of which were 
subscribed by students from various colleges and universities. 

I also took special care to organize a Constructive Work 
department at the AICC headquarters. Mahendra' Mohan Chou* 
dhury, now Chief Minister of Assam, was appointed as one of the 
General Secretaries exclusively in charge of constructive work. 
Through this department we tried our very best to persuade Con¬ 
gressmen in different States to take an active part in different items 
of Gandhian constructive work, including the Bhoodan movement 
of Acharya Vinoba Bhave. Zonal organizers were appointed for 
supervising constructive activities in different areas. We had 
announced that such activities will be taken into consideration at 
the time of selecting Congressmen for the next General Elections. 
I was, however, pained to find that very few Congressmen evinced 
any real interest in constructive work; their main concern was 
to obtain either a Ministership or a ticket for becoming a Member 
of Parliament or the State Assembly. 

The AICC Library was re-arranged on a proper basis with 
the assistance of Dr. Jagdish Sharma, a competent librarian 
trained in America. Dr. Sharma also prepared and published 
bibliographies on Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and Acharya 
Vinoba. Subsequently, he compiled a comprehensive bibliography 
on the history and growth of the Indian National Congress. All 
these publications proved to be very useful as reference books 
not only in India, but in foreign countries as well. 

I, one day, requested Panditji to allow Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
to take charge of the Youth and Women’s departments of the 
AICC. He expressed his helplessness in the matter: “I have often 
tried to persuade her to take up such work in the Congress 
organization. But she has consistently refused. You may now 
talk it over with her directly.” I, therefore, met Indiraji once or 
twice and requested her to help the AICC in attracting young 
men and wemen towards the Congress organization and infuse 
a new spirit in it. She did not show much interest in the beginning, 
but later somewhat relented and started visiting the AICC head¬ 
quarters at irregular intervals. Ultimately, she agreed to look after 
the Youth and the Women’s department. Later. Indiraji was 
nominated a member of the Congress Working Committee and 
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her interest in the Congress organization deepened in subsequent 
years. In 1958, after I joined the Planning Commission, she was 
elected the President of the Indian National Congress for a year. 
She took two important decisions during her tenure, first, to get 
the Communist Ministry in Kerala dismissed and second, to 
persuade the Congress to bifurcate the big bilingual State of 
Bombay into two separate States of Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

The scope of the Congress Bulletin, published in both English 
and Hindi by the AICC, was also enlarged. I used to include in 
it, besides the routine proceedings of the Working Committee of 
the AICC and Congress sessions, important public speeches of 
Pandit Nehru and other Congress leaders. This unpublished 
material was readily utilized by the press, within and outside the 
country, and earned good publicity for the organization. 

In order to enforce strict discipline amongst Congressmen, I 
took steps to appoint five zonal representatives and whole-time 
workers of the AICC. These organizers visited the PCCs in the 
respective zones from time to time, checked up their accounts, 
membership forms and the activities of various departments. We 
organized a special camp of about ten months’ duration for 
training up able young men to function as office secretaries in 
the Provincial Congress Offices. A number of good workers were 
attracted to these camps and some of them were absorbed by the 
PCCs. I was, however, sorry to find sometime later that the 
Provincial ‘bosses’ did not like to keep AICC-trained workers in 
their offices as they may not always listen to their dictates. These 
training camps had, therefore, to be given up in course of time. 

I also used to keep a list of those Congress M.P.s who were 
experienced persons but did not find favour with the ruling ‘bosses' 
in the States and were, therefore, ‘pushed up’ to the Parliament. 
These Members of Parliament were sent on different occasions, 
as special representatives of the AICC, to make on-the-spot 
enquiries of irregularities either during Congress elections or 
during by-elections to the Parliament or State Assemblies. I took 
care to see that a Member of Parliament was sent to a State other 
than his own, in order to leave no room for complaints of 
favouritism. These special representatives were asked to act with¬ 
out fear or favour, and submit their unbiased reports to the AICC 
for quick action. This system proved to be very effective and 
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useful in toning up the Congress organization and enforcing 
discipline. 

In retrospect, I may state that I managed not to get involved 
in any groups either at the Centre or in the States. I could act 
with objectivity and impartiality because I never asked Ministers 
for any favour for my relations, friends or individual Congress 
workers. Congressmen knew that I would not yield to any 
pressures and would decide various disputes on strict merits. 
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Experiences As General Secretary 


It was towards the end of 1954 that Pandit Nehru expressed a 
desire to relinquish his responsibilities as the Congress President. 
He first tried to persuade B. G. Kher, former Chief Minister of 
Bombay, to accept the Presidentship of the Congress. After his 
refusal on health grounds, Panditji picked up U. N. Dhebar, the 
then Chief Minister of Saurashtra, for this responsibility. At that 
time, Dhebarbhai was hardly known in the country outside 
Saurashtra and Gujarat. When his name was announced by the 
Working Committee for presiding over the Avadi session of the 
Congress in January 1955. there was both surprise as well as a 
sense of gratification that a younger person had been selected to 
take charge of the Congress organization. It may be recalled the 
Avadi session adopted for the first time a resolution declaring 
the ‘socialist pattern of society’ as the basic objective of the Indian 
National Congress. From this standpoint, the Avadi session 
proved to be a historic one in the annals of the Congress. When 
Dhebarbhai assumed charge as Congress President, he desired that 
I should continue as one of the General Secretaries. I sought 
Pandit Nehru’s advice whether I should do so. He advised me 
to continue my work at the AICC headquarters in order to ensure 
continuity. I therefore agreed to work with Dhebarbhai and com¬ 
pleted two terms till the middle of July 1958. 

During this period, I had ihe chance of visiting all the States of 
the Indian Union quite frequently in connection with organiza¬ 
tional as well as Parliamentary work relating to Ministries. It was 
often my unpleasant duty to ask a Chief Minister to step down 
in favour of another in order to preserve unity within the organiza- 
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tion. Whenever a Chief Minister demurred, I arranged to assess 
the majority opinion in the Congress Legislature Party through an 
informal ballot. This technique was extremely helpful in allowing 
the majority voice to assert itself in accordance with sound demo¬ 
cratic principles. These ballot papers were preserved by me care¬ 
fully for quite some time ir order to obviate any chances of dispute 
or controversy. I maintained that the AICC should never differen¬ 
tiate between individual Congressmen on any grounds whatsoever at 
the time of nomination either for Ministership or for membership 
of the Parliament or State Assembly. If a particular Congressman 
is found to be undesirable, early steps should be taken to weed 
him out of the organization through appropriate disciplinary 
action. Otherwise, the Central Congress headquarters must be 
scrupulously impartial in dealing with Congressmen all over the 
country. This approach created a very healthy impact on the 
organization and enhanced the prestige of the AICC. 

I was asked by the Central Parliamentary Board towards the 
middle of 1956 to proceed to Bangalore to assess the opinion 
of Congress M.L.As about the continuity of S. Nijalingappa who 
was, then, the Chief Minister of Mysore. We had been receiving 
a number of complaints against him from responsible' Congress¬ 
men of Mysore for several months. The nature of complaints were 
mainly relating to inefficiency and indecision. Both Pandit Nehru 
and Dhebarbhai, therefore, wanted me to decide this matter on 
the spot in order to preserve unity within the party on the eve 
of the second General Elections. I, accordingly, flew to Bangalore 
on my w'ay back from Pondicherry where I had gone on a similar 
mission. I stayed at the Residency building and asked Chief 
Minister Nijalingappa to convene a meeting of the Congress 
Legislature Party the next morning. In the course of the day, 
almost all the M.L.As came to see me individually at the Resi¬ 
dency. I discreetly asked them about the popularity of the Chief 
Minister, without giving them any idea about the purpose of my 
visit. When some inquisitive M.L.As pointedly asked me about 
my mission, I rejoined: “I will sleep over the matter this night 
and let you know tomorrow morning.” 

Half an hour before the appointed time of the Congress Legisla¬ 
ture Party meeting, I requested Nijalingappa to meet me. I 
frankly told him that as a result of my own assessment the pre¬ 
vious day, there was no majority support for him in the Party 
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and even some of his known friends were against his continuing 
as Chief Minister. I, therefore, advised him as a friend to tender 
his resignation before the party meeting so that he may not have 
to face a ‘no confidence’ motion. Nijalingappaji was naturally 
taken aback; he wanted to consult some of his friends before 
saying ‘yes’ to me. I readily allowed him to have consultations 
with his colleagues. He returned to my room after fifteen minutes 
and agreed to write out his resignation. He asked me to give him 
a paper for penning down his resignation. I politely refused lest 
I may be faced with a complaint that I. the AICC General Secre¬ 
tary, had compelled the Chief Minister to resign. Nijalingappa 
appreciated my difficulty and asked a friend of his to supply a 
blank sheet. He wrote out a simple sentence of resignation and 
handed over the paper to me. 

Both of us, then, went together to the Hall where all the 
Congress M.L.As had already assembled in an atmosphere of 
suspense. I asked the Congress Seva Dal volunteers to close all 
the doors and to allow only M.L As inside the Hall. Chenniah, 
President of the P.C.C., was allowed to remain indoors as a special 
case. I informed the Members that the Chief Minister had handed 
over his resignation in order to enable the party to elect, if neces¬ 
sary, a new leader. I paid a rich tribute to Nijalingappaji and 
stated that he did not like to stick to office against the desire of 
the M.L.As. He would, however, be eligible for re-election. I 
suggested that immediate steps should be taken either to re-elect 
Nijalingappaji or choose a new leader there and then. Several 
M.L.As wanted me to adjourn the meeting for a few hours. 
“You have been considering this matter for months now,” I 
remarked. “You are responsible persons and must have already 
thought over this matter fully. Postponement would create 
unnecessary bitterness and controversy to the detriment of the 
Party’s prestige in the public eye.” 

The M.L.As, ultimately, agreed to abide by my suggestion and 
proceed with the election. 1 had with me the small steel ballot- 
box and asked each member to receive an initialled ballot paper 
from me and put it in the box in my presence. There were no 
formal proposers and seconders; each M.L.A. was asked to write 
on the ballot paper, without signing it, the name of the person 
whom he would like to be chosen as the new Chief Minister. The 
PCC President Chenniah wanted to be considered as a candidate 
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for the purpose. Since he was not a member of the Legislature 
Party, I ruled out his name much to the chagrin of his group. 
After the polling was over in about an hour and a half, I took out 
all the ballot papers from the box and counted them in the pre¬ 
sence of the party to leave no room for suspicion. B. D. Jatti, at 
that time a deputy Minister in the Cabinet and now Lieutenant 
Governor of Pondicherry, was elected as the new Leader by an 
overwhelming majority. Nijalingappa, though, obviously, dis¬ 
appointed, stood up to congratulate Jatti and assured him full 
co-operation in the discharge of his new responsibilities. I also 
thanked both Nijalingappaji and the members of the party for 
resolving the longstanding problem through the democratic pro¬ 
cess and in a peaceful manner. I, of course, told all the Congress 
M.L.As that the A1CC would not listen to any further complaints 
before the forthcoming general elections. 

On ^another occasion, I had to go to Kumool in Andhra 
Pradesh for conducting the election of the State Congress Legis¬ 
lature Party Leader after the General Elections of 1957. The main 
contestants were Sanjiva Reddy and Gopala Reddi who had been 
functioning as the Chief Minister earlier. When I reached Kurnool, 
I sensed considerable heat in the political atmosphere. I met 
separately both Sanjiva Reddy and Gopala Reddi in order to 
persuade them to facilitate a unanimous election. But both were 
adamant and were in no mood to yield. So, I decided to assess 
general opinion of the party through an informal secret ballot. I 
sat in a room with the ballot box and the simple ballot papers. 
As the M.L.As came one by one I initialled the ballot paper and 
asked them to write down the name of the person whom they 
would like to be elected as the leader. Even T. Prakasam, the 
Grand Old Man of Andhra, came to cast his vote with the support 
of two persons. It took me two hours to complete the process. 

I, then, called both Sanjiva Reddy and Gopala Reddi to my 
room, opened the ballot box and counted the votes in their 
presence. As far as I remember, Sanjiva Reddy polled only three 
votes more than Gopala Reddi. Both of them went with me to 
the main hall where all the Congress MLAs had assembled, 
eagerly awaiting the result. In accordance with settled procedure, 
the person who scored lesser number of votes in the informal 
ballot was to propose the name of the other in the open meeting. 
Accordingly, Gopala Reddi gracefully proposed the name of 
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Sanjiva Reddy for being elected as the leader. Several M.L.As 
gladly seconded the proposal. Since no other name was proposed, 
Sanjiva Reddy was elected the leader of the Party unanimously 
amidst cheers. After the election, Gopala Reddi assured his full 
co-operation to the new leader, and, in turn, Sanjiva Reddy 
cordially thanked Gopala Reddi for his noble gesture. At the 
end, I took both the leaders with me to the large crowd of about 
10,000 persons who had gathered outside the venue of the meeting. 
They belonged to both the groups and loudly applauded us as we 
ascended the platform. I briefly addressed the gathering and asked 
them to create an atmosphere of unity for strengthening the 
Congress in the service of the people. Thus, a difficult situation 
was averted and Andhra Pradesh was able to have a strong 
Ministry in an atmosphere of harmony and goodwill. 

Before leaving Kurnool, I suggested to Gopala Reddi that he 
should agree to join Sanjiva Reddy’s Cabinet. This was, intfced, a 
bitter pill for him to swallow, because he had been functioning 
as Chief Minister for some years. At any rate, on my persuasion, 
he agreed to be included in the new Cabinet. It was, certainly, a 
very graceful act on his part. He, however, requested me to 
convey to Pandit Nehru that he would like to be called to Delhi 
after six months or so. I communicated this wish of Gopala Reddi 
to Panditji who appreciated his desire to quietly withdraw from 
State politics. After a few months, he was appointed the Minister 
of State for Information and Broadcasting in the Union Cabinet. 

Andhra Pradesh Congress was, thus, saved from cleavage and 
disruption. 

In Pondicherry, Goubert was the leader of the Congress Legisla¬ 
ture Party. Being a new entrant, local Congressmen were not 
pleased with his behaviour and wanted to elect an old Congress¬ 
man as their new leader. I discussed the matter with important 
Congressmen and prevailed on Goubert to tender his resignation. 

I arranged for a fresh election that same day through secret ballot. 

I was a bit surprised to find that Goubert was re-elected as leader 
with a safe margin. I suggested to Goubert to constitute a broad- 
based Cabinet for ensuring smooth functioning within the Cabinet. 
But this arrangement did not last long and, after I had left the 
AICC, I read in the papers that there were renewed bickerings 
within the Pondicherry Congress Party. Such political disharmony 
had become rather endemic in that area. 
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I was asked by Panditji, and later Dhebarbhai, to proceed to 
Kerala several times to set matters aright there. In this densely 
populated State, the Congress had been riven by factions mainly 
based on castes and communities. Casteism plagues even the 
Communist cadres in Kerala. It was as a result of these communal 
differences and rivalries within the Congress and other parties that 
the Communists were able to make a spectacular headway. When 
the first Communist Ministry was formed under the leadership of 
E. M. S. Namboodiripad, a number of Communist criminals were 
released from jails, and party members were encouraged to squat 
on the lands of others by force. The Government set up a number 
of ‘people’s committees’, consisting predominantly of Communists, 
for the distribution of essential consumer goods and for influencing 
educational institutions and libraries in the State. I submitted a 
report to the Congress Working Committee and sought their 
intervention before it was too late. My report was widely pub¬ 
licised in the press and the Communist Government in Kerala 
was very sore. When Shrimati Indira Gandhi took over as the 
Congress President, she was successful in prevailing on the 
Government of India to impose President’s rule in that State. 

I had also to go to Assam twice to try to forge unity amongst 
the Congress M.L.As. Bishnuram Mehdi was, then, the Chief 
Minister and B. P. Chaliha the acknowledged leader of the dissi¬ 
dents. I tried to persuade both the groups to work together in 
a spirit of co-operation. When these efforts proved infructuous, 
1 arranged for an informal secret ballot in which Mehdi won only 
by a few votes. Thereupon, the Chief Minister expressed a desire 
to be relieved of the responsibility despite his victory by a narrow 
margin. I, accordingly, conveyed his desire to Prime Minister 
Nehru who, after a few months, allowed Mehdi to resign and take 
over the Governorship of Madras. Since then and till recently 
B. P. Chaliha carried on as Chief Minister despite poor health. 

PEPSU was another State where the Congress Ministry was 
always in difficulty owing to frequent defections Old political 
rivalries of the former States in this region continued even after 
integration and the standard of political behaviour was rather 
low. As a last resort, we were forced to recommend President’s 
rule in the area and P. S. Rau, a senior ICS Officer, was sent 
there as Administrator. The law and order situation in PEPSU had 
deteriorated considerably and it was not considered safe for the 
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people to move in the rural areas even during the day. P. S. Rau, 
a very experienced administrator, called all the important Zamin* 
dars of the. State to his office and asked them in plain words to 
produce all the known dacoits to him within three months, either 
alive or dead. Failure to do so would make them liable to be placed 
behind bars. This threat had the desired effect and within two 
months all the dacoits of the area had been shot dead. 

Later, PEPSU was merged with Punjab. Bhimsen Sachar and 
Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon managed the affairs of the State 
fairly well. Sardar Pratap Singh was an able though ruthless 
politician. He was a very dynamic administrator and much of 
the economic progress of Punjab is due to his energy and far¬ 
sightedness. He was a disciplined person and wanted definite 
directions to be given to him. Accordingly, I conveyed to him 
very definite instructions on different occasions and he always 
abided by them without fail. When he was elected the leader of 
the Congress Party after the resignation of Bhimsen Sachar, 
I advised him on phone not to shift to the official Chief Minister’s 
residence but continue to reside in his own bungalow. He accepted 
this advice without questioning and Sachar’s residence was, 
subsequently, converted into the State Guest House. It is now 
being used as Raj Bhavan. I personally liked Sardar Kairon for 
his practical commonsense and untiring efforts to push the State 
towards economic progress. It was, however, unfortunate that his 
wife and sons misused their position to the full, thereby tarnishing 
Kairons name in the public eye. I had warned Kairon repeatedly 
to be cautious about the activities of his relations, but somehow 
he could not discipline them and often succumbed to their 
pressures. 

In Rajasthan, after Tikaram Paliwal, Jai Narain Vyas became 
the Chief Minister. He included Mathuradas Mathur in his 
Cabinet. Manikyalal Varma and Mohan Lai Sukhadia were against 
his inclusion, and this led to constant friction between the two 
groups. I was, therefore, asked by the Congress President to test 
the strength of the respective groups through the usual device 
of the informal ballot. I went to Jaipur to assess the strength 
of various groups of the Congress Legislature Party, because Jai 
Narain Vyas insisted on seeking a vote of confidence. The in¬ 
formal ballot indicated a clear majority for the Varma-Sukhadia 
group, and Jai Narain Vyas had to tender his resignation 
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immediately after the meeting. Curiously enough, the first thing 
he asked me was whether he could retain his official residence 
for some weeks, I, therefore, advised Sukhadia also not to shift 
to the official residence of the Chief Minister and continue to live 
in his own bungalow. Sukhadiaji readily agreed and he continued 
to occupy the same residence till recently. The official Chief 
Minister’s residence was vacated by Vyas after a month or so. 
Since Jaipur became the headquarters of the bigger Rajasthan 
State, this residence was converted into Raj Bhavan and sizeable 
amount of money from the public exchequer saved. 

The Delhi State was another trouble spot with continuous 
dissensions and wranglings within the Congress Party. Brahm 
Perkash was the Chief Minister and the dissident group was led 
by Dr. Sushila Nayar. One day 1 advised Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Home Minister, to convene a meeting of the Delhi Congress 
Legislature Party at his residence and persuade the leaders 
either to compose their differences or to elect a new leader. 
On my suggestion, the party agreed to elect Professor Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh, the then Speaker, as the new leader. This decision 
was taken at about 10 at night, and when Gurumukh Nihal Singh 
was contacted on phone, he was fast asleep. I, therefore, asked 
his Personal Secretary to wake him up for urgent work. When 
the Professor was informed about his unanimous election as the 
new leader of the Delhi Congress Legislature Party, he was taken 
by complete surprise and, on my persuasion, agreed to abide by 
our wishes. He proved to be a successful Chief Minister of 
Delhi for several years and was later sent to Rajasthan as 
Governor. 

In Uttar Pradesh, there were two groups, one led by G. B. 
Pant and the other by Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. When Pandit Pant 
came to Delhi as Union Home Minister, C. B. Gupta led this 
group. After some time, he did not see eye to eye with Pantji on 
many matters. The latter also followed the technique of balancing 
the two groups in a delicate fashion. After Pantji, Dr. 
Sampurnanand was elected the Chief Minister, and C. B. Gupta 
was the seniormost Minister in his Cabinet. Soon after. 
Dr. Sampurnanand and Guptaji did not pull on satisfactorily and 
there was a show-down. Dr. Sampurnanand issued a statement 
rather in a huff that if C. B. Gupta was elected the President of 
the Pradesh Congress Committee, he would resign. But when 
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Guptaji was elected the PCC President, Dr. Sampurnanand 
hesitated for quite some time. The AICC had, therefore, to advise 
him to honour his own words. When he did resign, he was sent 
to Rajasthan as its new Governor after the expiry of Gurumukh 
Nihal Singh’s term. After the exit of Dr. Sampurnanand, mutual 
rivalries developed between C. B. Gupta and Kamalapati Tripathi. 
This personal conflict, ultimately, led to the break-up of the 
Congress Party in this biggest State which even now suffers from 
political instability, mainly because of this clash of personalities. 

In Madras, C. Rajagopalachari was elected the leader of the 
Congress Legislature Party under very special circumstances. 
The Congress did not command a clear majority in the House, 
but Rajaji managed to form a Ministry with ine support of the 
Muslim League and some independents. Since Rajaji was not a 
member of the Assembly at that time, he was nominated by the 
Governor as a member of the Upper House. Ibis was vehemently 
criticised by the members of the Opposition. Somehow, Rajaji 
managed to carry on for some years. In course of time, he be¬ 
came highly unpopular with the Congress MLAs and they 
wanted a change. The main reason for Rajaji’s unpopularity was 
his criticism of Congressmen, especially the old jail-goers or 
Tvapis, in season and out of season. At one of the meetings of 
the Central Congress- Parliamentary Board Kamaraj, the then 
President of the Tamilnad Pradesh Congress, handed over to me 
a letter signed by a large number of members of the Congress 
Legislature Party in the State, demanding the resignation of Rajaji 
and election of a new leader. I passed on this letter to Pandit 
Nehru who was, then, the Congress President. Panditji glanced 
through the letter and kept it in his pocket. Later, he called 
Kamaraj and persuaded him to patch up the differences and allow 
Rajaji to carry on under the difficult circumstances prevailing in 
Madras. 

After about two months, Kamaraj again brought a letter 
signed by a larger number of Congress MLAs in the State. The 
Parliamentary Board could not defer the matter any longer and 
so, Kamaraj was given a green signal. Rajaji was asked to 
convene a meeting of the Congress Legislature Party and win a 
vote of confidence. Since he did not command a majority within 
the party, Rajaji sent his resignation to us in anger. He had 
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expected that Pandit Nehru would continue to shield him despite 
overwhelming opposition by Congressmen in Tamilnad. 

As regards the election of a new leader in place of Rajaji, 
I strongly felt that it would be advisable to elect Kamaraj him¬ 
self because he was the natural leader of the party and 
commanded almost unanimous support. I ventured to mention 
this matter to Pandit Nehru. He hesitated for a while and, then, 
said: “It is for the Congress Legislature Party in Tamilnad to 
decide. If they like, they may elect Kamaraj as their new leader.*' 
I discreetly conveyed these developments to Kamaraj orally. This 
was entirely unexpected and he felt rather embarrassed. He told 
me that he would make up his mind only after ascertaining the 
views of the Congress Party. After ten days, he conveyed his 
consent and soon after the Congress Party elected him as the 
new leader. From all accounts, it can be said without hesitation 
that, despite his being almost illiterate, Kamaraj carried on his 
duties as Chief Minister with ability and efficiency for about 
seven years. 

Regarding the election of leaders of Congress Legislature 
Parties, I had tried hard to evolve a convention that a Chief 
Minister once elected after the general elections should not be 
disturbed for five years, except on very serious charges of cor¬ 
ruption or inefficiency. Further, the Ministry should be broad- 
based, drawn from different groups. It should, however, be 
entirely left to the discretion of the Chief Minister to select 
Ministers from various groups; the ‘group leaders’ should not 
be allowed to dictate to the leader the selection of names. This 
was the only practical way of achieving harmony within the party 
and ultimately, dissolve the groups. Several Chief Ministers did 
not conform to this convention evolved by the A1CC and be¬ 
haved in a very narrow manner. They tried to crush and weed 
out the rival groups by using political power in an unfair fashion. 
All dissensions within the Cabinet stemmed from this unhealthy 
approach of the Chief Ministers and engulfed the party into 
virtual liquidation. 

At the time of the second General Elections in 1957. 
Dhebarbhai and myself decided not to contest the elections and 
devote all our time to AICC work. In fact, I look a solemn 
decision in this regard on the occasion of a Youth Camp held at 
Haridwar a few months before the general elections. I had 
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advised the young Congress workers not to seek Congress tickets 
for elections without putting in at least five years of hard work 
in the organization. When I went to bathe in the Ganga the 
next morning, I felt within myself that I had no moral justification 
for advising these young men in this manner without myself being 
out of the race. I, therefore, announced the next day at the 
Youth Conference that I would not seek a ticket and devote all 
my energies to organizational work. This had a visible impact 
on the young workers and several of them also pledged to keep 
out of elections for some years. 

Both Dhebarbhai and myself worked at the AICC headquarters 
for about two months till late at night, attending to the require¬ 
ments of various candidates regarding money and publicity 
material. We also maintained a list of Congress leaders, including 
a number of M.Ps, who could be sent to different constituencies 
for making effective speeches. I used to receive scores of telephone 
calls from distant parts of the country, complaining against 
‘sabotage’ in the elections by rival groups. Prompt arrangements 
were made to send observers on behalf of the AICC to check 
such indiscipline and nip it in the bud. I often returned to my 
residence in the small hours of the morning, but I could put up 
with all this heavy work for weeks on end because I had not to 
worry about my own constituency. 

At the time of the selection of candidates for the 1957 elec¬ 
tions, the Central Election Committee had decided to allot 15 per 
cent seats to women and minorities. We also looked into various 
complaints against prospective candidates very minutely and 
pointed them out to the members of the Election Committee 
at the time of finalization of the lists from various States. Forms 
prescribed for making applications included a number of items 
about constructive and social work done by the candidates. I 
was pained to discover that in most cases the candidates had 
made facile declarations about their interest in constructive work 
and claimed ‘progressive views’ regarding land reforms and un- 
touchability. In fact, despite our earnest efforts, most of the 
Congressmen did not evince any real interest in constructive 
activities and paid lip service to them, particularly at the time 
of selection of candidates. 

The lists placed by several Chief Ministers and Presidents of 
the PCCs before the Central Election Committee did not include 
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adequate number of women and minorities. When we pointed 
this out to them, they threatened non-cooperation in shouldering 
the responsibility of conducting elections in their areas. After 
expressing their resentment, they would go back to their States 
and send revised lists, including some more women and minority 
candidates. We, however, often discovered that these changes 
were made at the cost of rival groups. Whenever a Chief Minister 
wanted to weed out a particular person from another faction, he 
would replace him either by a lady or by a Muslim. It was, 
therefore, jokingly remarked by Congressmen that the new 
technique of 'sari (a lady) or dadhi (a Muslim)’ had been 
evolved to eliminate Congressmen not belonging to the Chief 
Ministers group. 

The Provincial ‘bosses’ would sometimes challenge the AICC 
to conduct elections in their areas directly from Delhi. Such 
a challenge often did the trick and the Central Election Com¬ 
mittee, which included stalwarts like Pandit Nehru, Maulana 
Azad and Pandit Pant, generally kept quiet and succumbed to 
pressures. In any event, I can say without hesitation that the 
quality of Congress candidates selected during the second General 
Elections was of a sufficiently high standard and the results were 
very satisfactory. The Congress was able to capture power with 
comfortable majorities not only at the Centre but in all the States 
of India, without exception. This was, avowedly, a great 
achievement. 


As stated earlier, I strained every nerve to enthuse Congressmen 
for taking to diverse items of constructive work in their respective 
fields. At my instance, the Hyderabad session of the Congress 
in January 1953 adopted unanimously a resolution on Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan Yagna. A similar resolution was 
repeated at the Avadi session in 1955. I persuaded Pandit Nehru 
and other Congress leaders to specially invite Acharya Vinoba 
to the Avadi session. But Vinobaji expressed his inability and 
wrote me a letter in which he expressed the hope that all Con¬ 
gressmen would rush to his aid in achieving the targets of land 
re-distribution. Sometime later Vinoba agreed to attend the 
Berhampur (Orissa) session of the AICC in May 1955. He also 
attended, as a special invitee, the meetings of the Congress Work- 
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ing Committee and urged Congress leaders to extend their helping 
hand to the Bhoodan movement for solving the land problem 
in India through peaceful and non-violent methods. When Vinoba 
addressed the AICC session. Pandit Nehru listened to his speech 
with rapt attention, almost as a pupil would listen to his Guru. 

A special constructive-work sub-committee was set up by the 
Congress Working Committee to pursue these constructive acti¬ 
vities on a continuing basis. 1 was appointed the convener of 
this Committee and Panditji himself took a keen interest in its 
work. Gulzari Lai Nanda, Khandubhai Desai, Dr. K. N. Katiu, 
Manikyalal Varma and Devkinandan Narayan helped me greatly 
in strengthening constructive work in the Pradeshas. I also took 
the opportunity of nominating a number of leading Gandhian 
workers, including Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar, E. W. 
Aryanayakam, N. R. Malkani and Gokulbhai Bhatt to the All 
India Congress Committee under the special powers of the Con¬ 
gress President. Participation of these Gandhians in the AICC 
meetings opened a new chapter in the history of the Congress 
organization and helped us a great deal in bridging the gap 
between Congress leaders and constructive workers. 

I had also set up a Kisan section within the constructive work 
department of the AICC and persuaded the PCCs to act accord¬ 
ingly. Special attention was devoted to the progress of land 
reforms in various Stales. The AICC published a book entitled 
Land Reforms in India for the guidance of Congressmen. This 
publication was widely welcomed by Congress Governments and 
the people in general. 

The Planning Commission appointed a Committee under my 
Chairmanship for enquiring into the implementation of prohibi¬ 
tion in different States. Sucheta Kripalani, S. R. Vasavada, 
G. Ramachandran and Jaglal Choudhary were selected as 
members. The report of Prohibition Enquiry Committee was 
published in 1955 and its recommendations were suitably 
incorporated in the second Five-Year Plan. Even Rajaji came to 
the Committee’s office to tender his evidence at Madras. We 
were deeply touched when the three Chiefs of the Indian Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force met us briefly in Delhi and declared: 
“We shall willingly fall in line with the rest of the country if a 
programme of nation-wide prohibition comes into force.” They 
added that restrictions on drinking were followed strictly by the 
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Defence Services and they would not like to come in the way of 
complete prohibition in India. 

At my instance, the AICC appointed a Village Panchayat 
Committee to study the working of the Panchayat system in dif¬ 
ferent States, including the functioning of the Judicial Panchayats, 
and suggest various measures of improvement. Dr. K. N. Katju 
was appointed the Chairman, and I the Convener. The report 
of this Committee was quite helpful in activising the Panchayat 
system in the country. The AICC also brought out a comprehen¬ 
sive book on the subject for the study of the general public. 

During various meetings of the Congress Working Committee 
and the AICC, I often pleaded for serious discussions on different 
aspects of economic planning in India. Accordingly, Panditji 
appointed a special Sub-committee on Planning and made me its 
Secretary. With his consent, I arranged two or three joint meet¬ 
ings of the AICC Planning Committee and the. Planning 
Commission. These joint meetings were helpful in securing better 
coordination between thinking in the Planning Commission and 
trends of discussions in the Congress Working Committee. 

On several occasions, I raised the question of amending certain 
Articles of the Indian Constitution for achieving the goal of a 
‘socialist pattern of society’ more expeditiously. Pandit Nehru 
agreed to appoint a Sub-committee for the purpose and asked 
me to be its Convener. This Sub-committee submitted its report 
to the Working Committee in May 1954. One of the important 
recommendations of'the Committee was to amend Article 226 
relating to the powers of High Courts to issue directions, orders 
or writs and to delete ‘for other purposes’ from the last sentence 
of the Article. It was strongly felt by the Congress leaders that 
this Article often prevented the Government from taking dis¬ 
ciplinary action against officers on charges of corruption and 
inefficiency. Even so, the leaders could not gather sufficient 
courage to introduce the necessary amendment in the Parliament 
for curtailing the powers of High Courts and even the Supreme 
Court. I wish something is done in this direction even now, 
in order to bar a crop of frivolous writs which are filed before 
the High Courts and the Supreme Court day in and day out. 

A new feature of AICC activities during this period was the 
convening of periodical conferences of PCC Presidents and Secre¬ 
taries, generally once in six months. These conferences helped 
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us considerably in toning the Congress organization in the 
Fradeshas, although all the resolutions passed by these con¬ 
ferences were not implemented by the PCCs with earnestness and 
determination. 

On my suggestion. Pandit Nehru drafted specific resolutions 
on problems connected with mother-tongue medium of instruction 
in schools and colleges and the holding of All India Public Service 
examinations through Hindi and regional languages, in addition 
to English. I also raised the question of enforcing strict censor¬ 
ship on films. Panditji suggested that steps should be taken by 
the Government to introduce censorship at the ‘script stage’. I 
sent several circulars to the PCCs to show special concern for 
ameliorating the social and economic conditions of the Harijans 
and the Adivasis in their areas. The legitimate causes of the 
teaching profession should also be taken up by the PCCs, because 
teachers, jn more senses than one, were the real architects of the 
younger generation. 

In order to encourage women Congress M.Ps to take a more 
active part in organizational work, I convened a meeting of all 
the women M.Ps in a room of the Parliament House, and invited 
the wives of the Central Ministers as well to attend it. All of 
us were surprised when both Sardar Swaran Singh and Lai 
Bahadur Shastri dropped in. After sitting for a while they realized 
that the invitations for the meeting must have been for their 
wives. And so, both the Ministers quietly withdrew, despite my 
smiling request to help the AICC by the benefit of their advice. 


I had also taken pains to establish certain healthy conventions 
for ensuring proper coordination between the Congress Ministries 
and the concerned PCCs. After several discussions, it was agreed 
that the Chief Ministers should periodically hold joint meetings 
of the State Cabinets and the Executives of the Pradesh Congress 
Committees to thrash out various problems. At the lower level, 
the District Congress Committees should try to resolve matters 
with the local officers, without interfering in their day-to-day 
work. If any particular matter remained unsolved, it should be 
referred to the President of the PCC so that he, in turn, could 
take it up with the Chief Minister in an appropriate manner. It 
was also decided that no Congressman should hold two important 
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offices simultaneously. For example, a Congress M.P. should 
not become an office-bearer of the PCC, without seeking the 
special sanction of the AICC. The Congress M.L.As. were 
debarred from holding offices in the District Congress or the 
Local Boards. These conventions helped the organization a great 
deal in averting unnecessary rivalries between Congressmen for 
diverse offices within the organization. 

Relations between the Congress and the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress were also regularised. I specially went to 
Madhya Bharat, Andhra Pradesh and Bihar to smoothen frictions 
between the PCC and the INTUC. Coordination committees of 
these organizations were set up at the State level to eliminate 
points of friction and promote better understanding amongst their 
workers. 

As regards complaints of Congressmen against others lodged 
with the AICC, I had made it a rule that if a particular complaint 
after a thorough enquiry was found to be correct, quick action 
would be taken against the erring Congressmen, including 
Ministers. But if a complaint was proved to be false and mali¬ 
cious, disciplinary action will be taken against the complainant 
for eroding the prestige of the Congress organization in the 
public eye. I did take strong action against several Congressmen 
who had lodged false complaints, expelling them from the organi¬ 
zation for sufficiently long periods. This procedure was effective 
in preventing frivolous complaints, and the work of the AICC 
office in this respect was considerably reduced. 

I found that there were too frequent changes in the AICC con¬ 
stitution. A Sub-committee was, therefore, appointed to study 
various articles of the Congress Constitution and suggest amend¬ 
ments once and for all. At one stage, steps were taken to 
introduce indirect elections for the District and Pradesh Congress 
Committees. It was, however, found that corruption of various 
types had crept into these indirect elections; the strength of 
electorate being very limited, communal influence and even 
monetary attractions vitiated them. This system was, therefore, 
given up and the old system of direct elections re-introduced. 
When Dhebarbhai became the Congress President, Mandal Con¬ 
gress Committees were introduced as the party units at the ‘grass 
roots*. Even this system did not yield satisfactory results and 
most of the Mandal Committees existed only on paper. 
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Dhebarbhai and I tried very hard to gear the Congress organi¬ 
zational machinery to planning and developmental work, 
particularly in the rural areas. An informal meeting of the AICC 
was convened in Delhi in September 1955 to consider the draft 
outline of the Second Five-Year Plan. We appointed study groups 
on agriculture, co-operation, village and cottage industries, educa¬ 
tion and resources. Detailed papers were prepared by G. L. 
Nanda. V. L. Mehta, Dhebarbhai and myself for the study of 
different aspects of the Plan. Another meeting of the AICC was 
convened in August 1957 to give further consideration to the final 
shape of the Second Plan. The Planning Commission tried to 
incorporate some of the suggestions in their final report which 
was submitted to the Union Cabinet and the Parliament. 

I had persuaded the Congress Working Committee to issue 
specific directives to the Pradesh Congress Committees not to set 
up official candidates for elections to the village panchayats and 
co-operatives. I have been of the firm view that these institutions 
at the ‘grass roots’ should be spared from narrow party politics 
and allowed to function on a broad basis in the vital interests of 
the people. Following the example of the Congress Party, the 
P.S.P. also took a similar decision in the matter. I do hope that 
this convention would continue to be followed by various political 
parties in the country. I had persuaded some PCCs not to set 
up Congress candidates even for the municipalities and corpora¬ 
tions. These local bodies should be free from party considerations 
and work unitedly for providing basic amenities to the citizens 
in an efficient manner. 

As Congress General Secretary, I made sincere efforts to make 
the organization as representative and broad-based as possible. 
In the Punjab I was instrumental in winning over 26 Akali 
M.L.As. to the Congress; I persuaded them even to alter their 
constitution by making the Dal a purely social and cultural 
organization. Master Tara Singh was very sore that I insisted on 
a change in their constitution before admitting the Akali M.L.As. 
to the Congress Paitv. He bitterly complained to Prime 
Minister Nehru. I, however, explained to him that according 
to the Congress Constitution no member of the party could be 
simultaneously a member of another political organization. The 
Akali members of the Legislature Party could, therefore, join 
the Congress only if the Akali Dal confined its activities to social 
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and cultural affairs. Finally, the constitution of the Dal was 
amended and the 26 M.L.As. joined as disciplined members of 
the Congress Legislature Party in the State. I had also been able 
to persuade Sucheta Kripalani and the Rajmata of Gwalior to 
join the Congress and strengthen it as a national organization for 
ensuring speedy economic development. 

Along with Khadi and Prohibition, I had enforced strictly our 
rules regarding the observance of untouchability. I wrote to the 
PCCs that if any Congressman was found to observe untouchability 
in his daily life, disciplinary action should be taken against him; 
in addition, he shauld not be entitled to any tickets of the Party 
for municipal. Assembly or Parliamentary seats. In this connec¬ 
tion, I recall an interesting incident sometime in 1956. Pandit 
Govind Malaviya, son of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and a 
former Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu University, one 
day came to my residence at 2, Ferozeshah Road, with his luggage 
and insisted that the Congress should award him a seat in the 
Rajya Sabha. He staged almost a Satyagraha and threatened to 
sit in my drawing room till his demand was conceded. I politely 
told him: “There are charges that you still observe untouchability 
and are not prepared to take food along with Harijans.” Govind 
Malaviya tried to explain that he was keen only on observing 
hygienic rules strictly and did not believe in untouchability. In 
the afternoon, I mentioned this matter to Jagjivan Ram who was 
at that time the Chairman of Disciplinary Action Committee of 
the Congress. He promptly suggested a way out:“Ask Malaviyaji 
to dine with me today at my residence. You can also come with 
him.” I made this suggestion to Pandit Govind Malaviya. He 
looked at me with embarrassment and kept mum. I also did not 
press the matter. But I found that he and his luggage had dis¬ 
appeared from my residence. I did not hear from him again. 


I had to face a very difficult situation at the time of the 
Hoshiarpur enquiry in July 1956. At Amritsar, a procession of 
women was beaten up rather ruthlessly by the police on 17 June 
that year. Serious allegations were made against the police, 
including molestation of women. Since the procession consisted 
mostly of Hindu women and the police was mainly Sikh, this 
controversy assumed a communal colour and Yagyadatt Sharma, 
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Secretary of the Punjab Jan Sangh, went on an indefinite fast 
from 27 June. Chief Minister Pratap Singh Kairon. rather hastily, 
declared that no judicial enquiry would be held in this matter. 
The atmosphere in Punjab, therefore, became very tense and 
Yagyadatt Sharma’s fast assumed rather serious political over¬ 
tones. It was feared that in case of his death there would be 
widespread communal riots between the Hindus and the Sikhs. 
Pandit Nehru was away to London for the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference. Dhebarbhai and myself, therefore, ap¬ 
proached Pandit Pant who was the Union Home Minister. He 
also agreed with us that it would be desirable to hold some kind 
of an inquiry to assure the general public that no molestation 
of women was involved. Failing this, the situation may go out 
of hand and create enormous complications not only for the 
Punjab Government, but for the Centre as well. Pandit Pant, 
therefore, suggested that the AICC may take the initiative in the 
matter and that I should head the Enquiry Committee. Since 
women were involved. Dr. Sushila Nayar, a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, was requested to be on this Committee. A well-known 
advocate of Punjab, and also a Member of Parliament, Jagannath 
Kaushal, was also asked to assist us. I agreed to shoulder this 
responsibility, but suggested to Pantji that he may appoint at least 
one retired Judge of a High Court to be a member of this Com¬ 
mittee. Pantji accordingly selected Brij Mohan Lall, a retired 
Judge of Allahabad High Court, to be the fourth member. 

Accompanied by Dr. Sushila Nayar and Kaushal, I left for 
Hoshiarpur on 11 July by car. As we entered the city in the 
evening, we found hundreds of policemen guarding the streets to 
ensure safety for us. The whole atmosphere was very tense and 
a large number of people had assembled in a place adjacent to 
the Dak Bungalow where we were to hold the enquiry. As a 
first step, I asked the authorities to withdraw the police from the 
city as we did not require their protection. This was done within 
minutes and I retained only one Seva Dal volunteer to help us in 
our work. The withdrawal of the police from the scene had an 
electric effect and this gesture, on our part was greatly appreciated 
by the people. It was, then, suggested that I should address the 
public who had gathered nearby to hear us. Before going there, 
I suggested that Yagyadatt Sharma should break his fast and 
create a proper atmosphere for the enquiry. A few Jan Sangh 
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workers wanted me to go to Sharma’s place of hunger strike and 
give him a glass of fruit juice. I politely declined, because I did 
not desire to get directly involved in the controversy. Yagyadatt 
Sharma, however, responded to my appeal and broke his fast. On 
hearing the good news, I went up to the public gathering and 
addressed them briefly: 

“We have come here to hold a thorough enquiry into the lathi 
charge, specially allegations regarding molestation of women. 1 
assure you that we yield to nobody in our respect for women-folk 
and any charge in this regard will be probed into thoroughly. We 
should also like to assure everybody that we shall not be guided 
in this matter by any party considerations and will try our best 
to find the truth without fear or favour.” 

Somebody stood up from the audience and asked: 

“How long will you stay here to hold the enquiry?” 

“As long as necessary,” I declared. “We shall stay here and 
listen to everybody patiently till there is none left to tender his or 
her evidence before the Committee.” 

This created a sense of satisfaction and there were loud cheers. 
We used to start our work from 8 in the morning and continued 
it till 8 in the evening, with only an hour’s break for lunch. We 
heard all the delegations with attention and recorded their evidence 
in their presence. Two Hindi typists from the AICC office sat 
with us throughout the proceedings to take down exhaustive 
notes and type them before the close of the day. We were, how¬ 
ever, deeply pained to find that communal poison had percolated 
down to the bottom; all the Hindu representatives made wild 
allegations regarding molestation of women and condemned the 
police, while all Sikh delegations, including those of lawyers, doc¬ 
tors, teachers and students, defended the police and brushed aside 
charges of molestation as pure fabrication. We also visited the site 
of the lathi charge and tried to make enquiries in the locality to 
find out correct facts. 

After hearing all persons to their entire satisfaction, I came out 
of the Dak Bungalow in the morning on the sixth day and asked 
whether there was any other person desiring to meet us. The 
Seva Dal volunteer reported that there was no pending request. 
We accordingly decided to return to Dehi to prepare our report for 
submission to the Congress President. After fullest consideration 
of all aspects of the incident, we came to the conclusion that. 
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although the police had used more force than was strictly neces¬ 
sary, there was no indication of any ‘sex implication’. The report 
was written out in the proper legal language and submitted to the 
AICC on 21 July. I need hardly say that the report was received 
with general approval in Punjab as well as in Delhi. The 
danger of communal violence between the Hindus and the Sikhs 
was, thus, averted. When Pandit Nehru returned from London and 
heard about our report, he also expressed his sense of relief. When 
I went to see him after a few days, he appreciated our efforts and 
observed: “It is always good to enquire into complaints, specially 
when the honour of women is involved. Any attempt to suppress 
matters creates unnecessary suspicion and disturbs peace.” 


Our patience was. however, strained to the breaking point after 
the publication of the Report of States Reorganization Commis¬ 
sion (SRC) in 1956. The whole country was greatly exercised 
about this problem and a multitude of suggestions from different 
areas had been carefully considered by the Commission before 
finalizing their report. It was, indeed, a very difficult job and Mem¬ 
bers of the Commission had made earnest efforts to make reason¬ 
able recommendations for satisfying various shades of opinion. 
Dhebarbhai and myself had gone to Pandit Pant’s residence to dis¬ 
cuss this subject. As we were discussing, somebody informed us 
that Pandit Nehru was making an unscheduled speech from the 
All India Radio on the S.R.C. Report. We switched on the radio 
in Pandit Pant’s drawing room and listened to the broadcast. In 
the course of his observations,. Panditji stated: 

“The report of the Commission deserves our sincere appreciation 
and consideration. There are, however, some recommendations 
which have surprised me also.” He quoted the instance of the pro¬ 
posed State of Madhya Pradesh, “very large and sprawling.’’ 

On hearing the broadcast, we felt greatly worried; Pandit 
Nehru’s speech was bound to open a flood-gate of fresh proposals 
regarding the reorganization of States from different quarters. 

Our fears were confirmed the very next day. The AICC office 
received hundreds of telegrams from different States protesting 
against various recommendations of the States Reorganization 
Commission. The case of Madhya Pradesh proved to be very handy 
to all these critics. The loudest protests came from Maharashtra. 
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It was alleged that the Commission had been most unfair to the 
aspirations of Maharashtra by recommending a bilingual State 
only in this area. It was, therefore, insinuated that the Commis¬ 
sion suffered from some kind of animus against Maharashtrians 
and did not regard them on par with other sections of the popu¬ 
lation. The opposition parties in Maharashtra whipped up these 
sentiments in a frantic and violent manner and Congressmen could 
not face the situation. Consequently, they also jumped into the 
fray and lodged vehement protests to the AICC. 

We received a large number of telegrams from Vidarbha too. 
They desired the creation of a separate State of Vidarbha and did 
not want to be merged with Maharashtra. The people of Telen- 
gana also wanted a separate State. Master Tara Singh insisted 
on a separate Punjabi Suba and charged the Commission with 
discrimination against the Sikhs. Recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission in regard to Maharashtra-Mysore border, involving the 
city of Belgaum, were subjected to severe criticism from both sides. 
To cope with all these complaints, the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee was soon compelled to appoint a sub-committee for making 
definite recommendations. This committee consisted of the Con¬ 
gress President U. N. Dhebar, Pandit Nehru, Maulana Azad, 
Pandit Pant and the General Secretaries. Dhebarbhai and I had to 
bear the main brunt of this work; we sat in the AICC office from 
morning till late at night, for weeks together. We had to listen to 
everybody with patience and forbearance, taking down notes and 
assuring them of sympathetic consideration. If Pandit Nehru, in¬ 
stead of making an extempore broadcast, had taken the line that 
the S.R.C. Report was in the nature *of an award and should be 
treated as such, all this botheration could have been easily averted 
and the country would have settled down to a new arrangement of 
States in course of time. 

In order to avert the bifurcation of the bilingual State of 
Bombay, Pandit Nehru persuaded the Chief Ministers of Bengal 
and Bihar, Dr. B. C. Roy and S. K. Sinha, to agree on the for¬ 
mation of a new Bihar-Bengal State. This matter was consider¬ 
ed at a special meeting of the Congress Working Committee 
at the Prime Minister’s residence. Panditji was very keen on the 
creation of this new bilingual State in the eastern part of the 
country in order to carry conviction to the people of Maharashtra 
that the Union Government did not desire to discriminate 
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against them in any way. When the Working Committee adopt¬ 
ed the Bengal Bihar resolution. Pandit Nehru virtually danced 
with joy. But this proposal proved to be a ‘nine days’ wonder’ 
and after a few weeks. Dr. B. C. Roy, under great pressure 
from Congressmen in West Bengal, withdrew the proposal uni¬ 
laterally without consulting the Bihar Chief Minister. This made 
matters worse and the agitation in Maharashtra gained added 
strength. In the last analysis, the Congress Working Committee 
and the Central Government could not resist enormous pressure, 
from Congressmen in Maharashtra and agreed to bifurcate Bom¬ 
bay into two separate States of Maharashtra and Gujarat in 
1960. It was Shrimati Indira Gandhi as the Congress President 
who clinched the issue in a realistic manner well in time before 
the third General Elections. 

As regards Punjab, I happened to talk over this matter one 
day with Sardar Hukam Singh who was, then, a prominent 
Akali M.P. and had joined the Congress only some months ago. 
Both of us were sitting side by side in the meeting of a Select 
Committee of the Parliament. I informally requested him to find 
an amicable solution of the Punjab tangle. I told him in clear 
terms that the Congress would not agree to the creation of a 
separate Punjabi Suba; but it should not be beyond human in¬ 
genuity to find a middle way. Sardar Hukam Singh appeared 
to be sympathetic to this view and promised to see me a few 
days later. When we met again, he suggested that we might 
think in terms of the formation of two regional councils in the 
Hindi and Punjabi areas. All M.L.A.S of the Hindi region 
should constitute one such council and elect a Chairman. The 
same procedure may be followed for the Punjabi region. All 
legislative matters pertaining to the two respective regions 
should be brought before the ‘regional council’ before considera¬ 
tion by the State Legislature. There should, however, be a com¬ 
mon Assembly and a common Governor, a unified Cabinet and 
a common High Court. 

I had also been thinking almost along the same lines and sug¬ 
gested that the new regional bodies should be called ‘commit¬ 
tees’ rather than Councils. Sardar Hukam Singh readily agreed 
and it was decided to place a broad outline of the ‘regional 
formula’ before the SRC sub-committee of the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee. When I conveyed this broad agreement to 
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Pandit Nehru, he felt greatly relieved and desired me to pursue 
this matter further in greater detail. After one or two more dis¬ 
cussions with Sardar Hukam Singh, 1 reduced this regional 
formula to writing and placed it before the SRC sub-committee. 
I need hardly mention that the formula was accepted unani¬ 
mously as a happy solution of a difficult problem. 

The question of Telengana had also been hanging fire for 
some weeks. Maulana Azad was of the definite view that the 
Telengana region should be formed into a separate State, as 
had been recommended by the States Reorganization Commis¬ 
sion. It should be open to the new Telengana State to merge 
with Andhra Pradesh after five years. Pandit Nehru, however, 
was for a unified Andhra State covering all the Telugu-speak- 
ing regions. At several meetings of the SRC sub-committee, the 
two leaders could not reach any unanimity and spoke with each 
other even in harsh and unpleasant terms. Other members, in¬ 
cluding Pantji and Dhebarbhai, naturally, kept quiet. The matter 
had to be postponed several times. 

One day, I quietly suggested to Pandit Nehru that the region¬ 
al formula evolved for Punjab may also, perhaps, be applied 
with suitable changes to the Telengana region. Panditji liked 
the idea and suggested that I should talk this matter over with 
Maulana Saheb as well. I, therefore, sought an interview with 
the Maulana and persuasively suggested that he might kindly 
consider the application of the regional formula to Telengana. 
His initial reaction was favourable. At the next meeting of the 
Sub-committee I broached this idea and both Maulana Saheb 
and Panditji nodded their silent assent. We heaved a sigh of 
relief and after a few days, this recommendation of the Sub¬ 
committee was formally adopted by the Congress Working 
Committee and the Union Cabinet as well. 

It was during this period that a meeting of the Central Parlia¬ 
mentary Board was held in the Prime Minister’s room in South 
Block of the Central Secretariat. Since Panditji was busy talk¬ 
ing to a 50-strong cultural delegation from the Soviet Union, 
the members of the Parliamentary Board, including Dhebarbhai, 
Pantji and myself, had to wait for a few minutes in the adja¬ 
cent reception room. Maulana Azad also came at the specified 
time and opened the door of Panditji’s room to get in. On 
finding the Prime Minister busy talking to the delegation, he 
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closed the door and for a second sat down with us. He had, 
perhaps, never waited in this reception room before, and, ob¬ 
viously, did not like to do so on this occasion. And so, he 
stood up, murmured rather indistinctly ‘I will come after some 
time’, and went out of the room. All of us thought that Maulana 
Saheb had gone to the bath-room. 

After half a minute, when the Russian delegation had left the 
Prime Minister’s room, Panditji opened the door and said: 
‘Please come in. I am sorry you had to wait for some time’. 
As soon as he noticed that Maulana Saheb was not there, he 
made enquiries. I told him that he had come a few minutes 
earlier and had, perhaps, gone to the bath-room. Panditji at 
once asked his Secretary to find out where Maulana Saheb was. 
On knowing that he had gone back to his office in the Ministry 
of Education, he at once sensed that there was something 
wrong. He asked his office to connect him to Maulana Saheb 
on phone. This was done within seconds. Panditji told Maulana 
Saheb: “I am very sorry when you opened the door of my 
room, I was held up for a few minutes with the Russian dele¬ 
gation.” Maulana Saheb had, evidently, felt very insulted and 
had expected that on seeing him, Panditji would introduce him 
also to the members of the delegation. Pandit Nehru again said 
with extreme courtesy: “Maulana Saheb, I did not think of 
introducing you to the delegation because that would have taken 
some more time. I am sorry this has hurt your feelings. Please 
excuse me and do come to attend the meeting of the Parliament¬ 
ary Board. We are all waiting for you!” 

Obviously, Maulana Saheb was not satisfied and so Panditji 
went out of the room and asked us to wait for a while. We sat 
there for about ten minutes. On enquiry, we learnt that the 
Prime Minister had personally walked down to Maulana Saheb’s 
room across the road and was trying to persuade him to come 
back for the meeting. The way Panditji had gone out of his 
way to assuage Maulana Saheb’s feelings was, indeed, amazing. 
Soon after, both Panditji and Maulana Saheb entered the room 
and the meeting of the Parliamentary Board started without 
any further reference to this unpleasant incident. During those 
days, we never allowed such incidents to find their way to the 
press. And so, nobody, except a few of us, knew as to what had 
actually happened. 
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In Madhya Pradesh, the Congress leaders of Madhya Bharat, 
Mahakosal, Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal finally agreed to the 
formation of the big State as recommended by the S.R.C. They 
could not, however, agree on a common capital of the new 
State. 1 took a hand in this controversy and persuaded all the 
leaders to accept Bhopal as the capital of new Madhya Pradesh. 
Some important departments of the Government were to be 
located at Indore and Jabalpur too. Both the cities could have 
full-fledged High Courts as also Universities. This created a 
sense of general satisfaction in the people of all the regions. 

I still vividly remember those very difficult days and the strain 
to which we were subjected during the period. It was, doubtless, 
in the nature of a nightmare. In March 1964, two months 
before his passing away. Pandit Nehru gave an expression to 
his own agony: “Shriman, it was, I think, a very inauspicious 
moment when we decided to go ahead with the reorganization of 
States. Luckily, it is all over now. It has proved to be a hornet’s 
nest and should never be touched again.” 

I conveyed this sentiment of Panditji to Lai Bahadur Shastri 
at the end of 1965. I had come to New Delhi from Kathmandu 
for meeting him in connection with certain India-Nepal prob¬ 
lems. I told Shastriji that a fresh controversy about bifurca¬ 
tion of Punjab should be considered in the light of Pandit 
Nehru’s views. Shastriji agreed to consider the matter carefully 
after his return from Tashkent. But destiny willed it otherwise 
and he never returned alive to pick up these threads again. As a 
result, Punjab was divided once again, leading to a crop of 
fresh troubles and controversies. 

It is curious that Andhra Pradesh which was the first linguis¬ 
tic State to be formed in the country, is now again in the throes 
of disruption; the Telengana agitation has taken a violent turn. 
I have not the slightest doubt that if the Government of India 
yields to these violent disorders and creates a separate State, 
there will be a dozen similar demands from other parts of the 
country. This will, then, be an open invitation to violence. The 
reorganized States as today should be taken as final and this 
matter should not be re-opened at least for the next two decades. 
Of course, the pending border problems should be settled quick¬ 
ly by referring them to Tribunals presided over by serving Judges 
of the Supreme Court. Any further submission to regional pres- 
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sures is bound to break up the unity of India beyond repair. 

I had, perhaps, established a new record in the history of the 
Indian National Congress by functioning as its General Secre¬ 
tary continuously for six long years. Acharya Kripalani had 
been its General Secretary for ten years, but with some breaks 
in-between. 1 tried to do my work over these years with single- 
minded devotion. All the twenty-four hours were virtually at the 
disposal of the Congress. Subsequent events, leading to the split 
in the Congress, have, naturally, pained me beyond words. 

I must also confess that towards the end of my term, I got 
disgusted with the behaviour of Congressmen who came to 
meet me at the AICC headquarters from various States. They 
would begin by pointing their fingers towards the failings of 
other Congressmen and shower praises on their own work. After 
wasting about half an hour in these preliminaries, they would in¬ 
variably ask me for a favour: either a Ministership or member¬ 
ship of the Assembly or the Parliament: if nothing else, a seat 
in the local Municipality or the Zilla Parishad. I got so complete¬ 
ly fed up with these talks that 1 started asking my callers: 
“Please tell me within five minutes the real purpose of .your visit; 
I am sorry I have no time to waste.” The visitors, sometimes, 
felt insulted, but I could not help it. There are, after all, limits 
to one’s patience. 

It was during this period of my life that I lost my dear and 
esteemed mother. She had gone to Jasidih (Baijanathdham) in 
Bihar to look after my wife who was undergoing nature-cure 
treatment at a clinic there. On receiving information about her 
serious illness, I rushed from Delhi to Patna by air to catch the 
earliest train for Jasidih. It was strange that some Congressmen 
should have rushed to Sadaqat Ashram, the headquarters of the 
Bihar Pradesh Congress Committee, to ventilate their grievances 
against others, even though they knew that I was on way to 
Baijanathdham for meeting my ailing mother. 

Unhappily, my mother had breathed her last before I could 
reach Jasidih. She was cremated on the banks of the local 
river, and it was good of some local Congressmen, including 
Binodanand Jha, to ioin us at the time of cremation. My 
mother, Radhadevi, had been a devotee of Krishna all her life 
and it was a significant coincidence that she passed away at 
the age of 75 on the auspicious Krishnashtami day. 
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Reminiscences Of Pandit Nehru 


“Jawaiiarlal is my political heir; he may differ from me while 
I am alive, but when I am gone he shall begin speaking my 
language.” 

These were the prophetic words of Mahatma Gandhi in the 
course of his memorable address to the AICC at Wardha, a few 
months before the historic rebellion of 1942. And it was really 
wonderful how Pandit Nehru changed remarkably after the pass¬ 
ing away of Bapu. On many occasions, Jawaharlalji differed 
from Gandhiji, and sometimes violently, even on the principle 
of non-violence. After his martyrdom, Nehru remembered Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi with the greatest respect and affection and tried 
conscientiously to conform to his ideas to the best of his 
capacity. In international relations, his Panchsheel approach 
was essentially Gandhian in its conception and he constantly 
endeavoured to strengthen the forces of peace and discourage 
trends towards conflict and war. In the domestic sphere, he 
always threw his weight on the side of national integration and 
communal harmony and every minute of his life was spent on 
the Herculean effort of lifting the country out of the morass 
of hunger, poverty and unemployment. To Panditji, the masses 
of people were the ‘deities’. He loved them with all his heart 
and in turn received their affection in ample measure. 

In August 1953, Pandit Nehru returned from London after 
attending the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. At 
the Palam Airport there were large crowds to receive him with 
affection. As soon as he alighted from the plane. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, who was No. 2 in the Central Cabinet, whispered 
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in his ears: “Jawaharlal, see the great rush of people here. If 
you go near them, there is bound to be a breakdown in the 
police arrangements. You should, therefore, quietly enter the car 
nearby and drive straight to your residence.” 

In my capacity as General Secretary of the Congress, I was 
standing within a hearing distance of these leaders. I still remem¬ 
ber with a thrill how Panditji rejoined in a serious but respect¬ 
ful tone: “Maulana Saheb, I may sometimes deceive elders 
like you, but I can never deceive the people.” And without wait¬ 
ing for Maulana Saheb’s remarks, he walked up to the people 
The crowd spontaneously cheered him: ‘Jawaharlal Nehru ki 
Jai\ 

At the Agra session of the All India Congress Committee the 
same year, Pandit Nehru, in one of the Working Committee 
meetings, recalled his meeting with Winston Churchill, the then 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, at the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference. Looking towards Indiraji with a smile. 
Churchill had remarked: “Young lady, you must be very sore 
with me because I kept your father in prison for ten long years.” 
Churchill had also the magnanimity of making an appreciative 
reference to Nehru at the Conference: “There are two predomi¬ 
nant emotions in the world today—hate and fear. Nehru appears 
to have conquered both of them.” 

As Congress President, Pandit Nehru was very systematic and 
thorough in his work. Despite heavy pre-occupations with offi¬ 
cial responsibilities as Prime Minister, Panditji never failed to 
reply to our queries or attend to our problems at the AICC 
office. Our files were returned with cogent and comprehensive 
notes the very next day, and he could afford to find ample time 
for the General Secretaries to meet him at the Parliament House 
or at his residence whenever necessary. He also, quite often, 
dropped in at 7, Jantar Mantar Road, to meet Congress work¬ 
ers from different parts of the country and exchange 
genial pleasantries with members of the staff. I was amazed 
to find that several old Congress workers who came to 
meet me had already seen Pandit Nehru and talked to him for 
half an hour or more. Ti is really astonishing how he cOuld 
manage to squeeze out time to meet all these workers at con¬ 
siderable leisure; he compressed twenty-four hours into a variety 
of activities without losing his sense of balance and humour. 
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He never missed an opportunity to mix with the general public 
at various functions, including marriage receptions and cele¬ 
brations of National Days in different Embassies. In the case of 
death of a Member of Parliament or an old Congress worker 
in Delhi, Panditji would be the first to reach the residence for 
conveying his personal grief and sympathies. He would also 
find time to visit persons in the hospitals when they took sud¬ 
denly ill. And yet. Pandit Nehru never appeared agitated and 
strained. He kept his composure remarkably well despite nume¬ 
rous engagements day after day, week after week and month 
after month. 

The Prime Minister possessed exceptional vitality, physical as 
well as mental. He could go through a large number of pro¬ 
grammes daily without experiencing fatigue or exhaustion. I 
recollect his visit to Nagpur sometime in the middle fifties for 
delivering a Convocation Address at the University there. The 
then Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, Pandit Ravishankar 
Shukla, had fixed only two programmes for him during the day 
—the University Convocation and a public meeting in the even¬ 
ing. On learning about these programmes. Pandit Nehru flared 
up and asked the Chief Minister: “Have I come here to take 
rest and sleep? You have only two programmes for me. What 
shall I do during the rest of the time?” Pandit Shukla was rather 
taken aback and remarked: “All right, next time I shall draw 
up a programme for every minute of your stay.” Panditji smiled 
and regained his normal temper. 

The same evening. Governor Mangaldas Pakwasa had ar¬ 
ranged a garden party at Raj Bhavan. Panditji noticed the 
guests throwing banana skins on the lawns. This annoyed the 
Prime Minister greatly. He looked at me: “Let us collect these 
banana peels and put them below the table in one comer.” He 
and I started this process immediately. But to our surprise and 
chagrin, the guests present at the party did not even observe the 
Prime Minister removing the banana skins with his own hand. 
Sometime later, the Governor noticed this action on the part of 
the Prime Minister and experienced a sense of deep embarrass¬ 
ment. 


Pandit Nehru nourished deep faith and affection for the 
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Indian National Congress. He would tell us repeatedly the Con¬ 
gress had to fulfil a great mission—the mission of promoting 
India's unity and ensuring world peace. In his view. Congress 
alone could achieve these basic objectives and was, therefore, 
an organization with a purpose and destiny. He was quite con¬ 
scious of various shortcomings within the organization, but he 
never allowed himself to be overwhelmed with despair and 
pessimism. He often repeated: “We may sometimes stumble and 
fall, but we shall rise again with courage and march ahead to¬ 
wards the goal.” 

I remember that at the Ajmer session of the AICC in July 
1954, some Congressmen approached him and said: 

“There is a pending by-election here; but we do not want to 
set up any Congress candidate because he may suffer a crushing 
defeat.” 

Panditji rejoined in a powerful voice: 

“I do not agree. Congress must set up its own candidate with 
full determination. We should not be afraid of a defeat.” And, 
then, he added: 

“We should, of course, never compromise with our fundamen¬ 
tal principles for winning an election.” 

Pandit Nehru was an ideal ‘draftsman’ of the Congress. All 
resolutions adopted at various meetings of the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee, the AICC and the open sessions of the Con¬ 
gress, were invariably drafted by him. The Congress manifestoes 
of the first and second General Elections were also his drafts 
which were accepted bv the Congress with a few minor altera¬ 
tions. His language was simple and to the point. It had also a 
poetic flavour and a beauty of its own. He sometimes asked 
other members of the Working Committee, including Nandaji, 
to draft a statement or a resolution. In the end, the Committee 
would request Panditji to produce the final draft which was 
always definitely superior and more acceptable to members. 

Pandit Nehru had a genius for writing out long statements in 
his own hand. He rarely dictated them to his P.A.s. He had the 
gift of a neat and steady hand, and the AICC office files were 
full of his original drafts, pages after pages. Even when he met 
the General Secretaries and other Congress workers, he would 
unfailingly jot down points and suggestions made during the 
conversation and take action on them before calling the next 
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interviewer. His promptness and efficiency was, indeed, un¬ 
believable. To the officers he would say: “I am not interested 
in reasons for delay; I want work to be done with expedition.” 

Although he loved and adored crowds. Pandit Nehru never 
lost an opportunity to give them the necessary training in discip¬ 
line and orderly behaviour. At the Kalyani session of the Con¬ 
gress in January 1954, on the very opening day, large waves of 
crowds surged towards the dais to catch a close glimpse of 
Pandit ji both as Prime Minister and Congress President. 
Dr. B. C. Roy and Atulya Ghosh were at their wit’s end and 
lost their nerves. In the course of this sudden rush, there was 
every chance of all the barricades being crushed to pieces and 
even the wooden dais shaken to the foundations. Sensing the 
danger, Panditji stood up briskly, caught hold of the loud¬ 
speaker and shouted at the audience: “Please do not move for¬ 
ward and disturb the arrangements. You must sit where you 
are. If you make way for me and promise not to touch my feet, 
I will jump down the dais and walk in your midst from one 
end to the other.” 

The crowds were genuinely surprised at this offer and sat 
down silently. They cleared a three-feet pathway for Panditji 
who readily jumped down and moved amongst them. He was 
lustily cheered by the people as he passed nearby and greeted 
them with folded hands. After ten minutes, he climbed up the 
dais and commenced regular proceedings once again. There was 
no further disorder of any kind thereafter. 

I remember one more instance when Panditji was addressing 
a huge public meeting from the porch of the Commerce Col¬ 
lege building at Wardha. After about fifteen minutes, he wit¬ 
nessed some kind of a disorder in one portion of the gathering. 
People were seen suddenly rising up and running in different 
directions. Panditji dd not understand what the matter was. He 
asked the audience to sit down where they were and not disturb 
the meeting. The people responded immediately and sat down 
once again in a disciplined manner. A volunteer quietly came 
to the dais and informed me that there was a snake on the 
grounds and that was why people got scared. But the snake soon 
entered the hole and the crowds sat down calmly to hear the 
speech. When I told Panditji about this incident, he, at the end 
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of his address, congratulated the audience for their discipline 
and composure. 

Panditji would instruct the driver to slow down and even stop the 
car whenever some persons in the crowd on both sides of the 
road held garlands in their hands. He would always accept 
these garlands from the people with great love and, shortly 
afterwards, throw them with equal affection at women and child¬ 
ren among the crowds. One day, after addressing a mammoth 
meeting at Yeotmal in Vidarbha in connection with the Bhoodan 
movement, Panditji was returning to Wardha almost at mid¬ 
night. On the way, he saw a dozen people sitting underneath a 
tree and gossipping. He felt sure that these people had waited 
for him all the time and had sat down in despair thinking that 
Nehru must have already passed that way. And so, he asked 
the driver to stop the car. 

“For whom are you waiting?” asked Panditji. 

“For Pandit Jawaharlal.” 

“I am Jawaharlal,” smiled Nehru, and folded his hands. The 
people were almost dazed and spontaneously cheered him. 

Pandit Nehru constantly reminded Congressmen to maintain 
intimate contacts with the people from whom the organization 
ultimately derived its strength. In the course of a speech at one 
of the AICC meetings, he advised: 

“And, above all, remember, that the Congress derives its 
strength from the people of India, and the moment you lose 
touch with your people, you are weak. You cannot live on 
past capital for all time. You have to derive strength from 
day to day from the people and the people should derive 
strength from you. You should work with them. It is only 
then that you can achieve something substantial and can go 
ahead.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru was amazingly thorough and punctilious in 
his work. While presiding over Congress sessions or meetings 
of the AICC, he would note down the time when each speaker 
started and ended his speech. If any person exceeded the allot¬ 
ted time, he would press the bell and allow him only a minute 
more. He never talked to others while a Congressman was 
speaking at the mike. He greatly disliked any noise on the 
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dais and often asked me to tell Congress leaders not to talk 
amongst themselves while speeches were in progress. He took 
exhaustive notes of points made by different speakers and fol¬ 
lowed them up in due course. He had written down specific 
instructions about various arrangements for the AICC meetings 
or Congress sessions. He had also given me certain designs 
sketched personally by himself on pieces of paper. These designs 
were for the pandal and for the open session enclosures, for 
huts of delegates and arrangements for water and electricity. 
He used to send me in advance to the State where a Congress 
session was to be held after some months, to finalise all arrange¬ 
ments well in time. He did not like to take any chances in such 
matters. Before the commencement of a Congress session, he 
would himself ask some of us to accompany him to check up 
the arrangements. He often repeated: “Take care of the water 
and power arrangements, and sanitation; this is the key to suc¬ 
cess on such occasions.” 

Panditji generally liked Congressmen to speak in Hindi or in 
the regional language, because the crowds could not follow 
speeches in English. He, however, never objected to a person 
speaking in the English language, if he so desired. I recall an 
interesting incident in this connection, again at Kalyani, in 1953. 
An elderly Congressman of Bengal began to deliver a speech in 
loud tones. Pandit Nehru who presided, tried to catch the 
trend of the speech, but could not understand a word. As Gene¬ 
ral Secretary, I always sat by his side during the Congress ses¬ 
sions. 

“In what language is he speaking, Shriman?” 

“Frankly, I have not also been able to follow.” 

Panditji, then, asked me to quietly move towards the 
speaker and try to understand the language in which the speech 
was being delivered. And so, I slowly moved forward and was 
astonished to find that the speech was being delivered in Eng¬ 
lish, though it was difficult to distinguish it from Bengali. The 
pronunciation was extremely faulty and even ludicrous. When I 
informed Panditji about it, he smiled and murmured: “Why 
should people not speak in their own mother-tongue instead of 
speaking in a language over which they have no command?” 

I also remember, during the same session, about an urgent 
meeting of the Working Committee held in the room which I 
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occupied in the Congress campus as General Secretary. Due to in¬ 
cessant rains, the special oval cottage prepared for the Working 
Committee meeting was leaking profusely, and so, Madalsa hur¬ 
riedly made the necessary arrangements in our room in the 
newly-constructed building which was rather half-finished. In the 
course of discussions, various members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee gave vent to their deep anguish about the state of 
Congress affairs in different Pradeshas.'They offered suggestions 
for purifying and strengthening the organization from below. 
Panditji patiently listened to all these speeches and observations 
for about two hours. Finally, he got rather impatient and sum¬ 
med up the discussion thus: 

“1 do not agree with this tone of despondency and frustration. 
I have been hearing such comments and speeches all these years, 
even when Gandhiji was at the helm of affairs. Even in the pre- 
Independence days, pessimistic observations were not uncommon. 
And yet, the Congress has been moving forward with vigour and 
confidence, and I am sure it will continue to do so.” And he 
added with a punch: 

“1 am sure the Congress is in a jolly good shape, and so let 
us disperse now and attend to our real business.” 

This was how Pandit Nehru as Congress President discharged 
his onerous responsibilities, not only with efficiency and decorum 
but with full faith in the destiny of the Congress for building 
up a new and progressive India. I had the rare privilege of 
serving under him as General Secretary for about two years and 
a half, and it was, assuredly, a great experience and training for 
me in life. 


In his capacity as Congress President, Pandit Nehru never 
missed an opportunity to write circular letters to the Presidents 
of Pradesh Congress Committees from time to time. In the course 
of these letters, he tried to educate in a subtle but sure manner 
the Congress leaders in internal as well as international affairs. 
While having a brief vacation at Mashobra near Simla, on 26 May 
1954, Panditji wrote to all the P.C.C. Presidents and addressed 
them as ‘Dear comrade’. One of the paragraphs in the letter read 
as follows: 
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“I look back on the record of the Congress, with its ups 
and downs, and its success and failures. It is a proud record 
in spite of our failings. But such a record brings with it 
tremendous responsibility. Even today the responsibility of 
the Congress all over India is very great. The Governments 
that the Congress runs are important. But behind the Govern¬ 
ments is public opinion, the opinion of millions of people. It 
is the function of the Congress to guide, mould and to be 
guided by this public opinion, to discipline it and help it to work 
in right channels. That is the real strength of the country and 
of the Government.” 

He continued: 

“I have been convinced of the high importance of the Con¬ 
gress functioning today, carrying on its work of unifying and 
integrating India, laying stress on peaceful and co-operative 
methods, and carrying our people along the line of progress. 
We are not a sectarian body consisting of tne elect. We are 
fellow-travellers with the people of India." 

Addressing another letter from the same place on 4 July that 
year, Panditji conveyed his views about non-alignment and friend¬ 
ship with both the Soviet Union and the United States: 

“We do not accept the Communist philosophy, though we 
certainly accept the idea of equality, of ending the exploita¬ 
tion of human beings, and of raising the under-privileged. We 
do not agree with some of the policies of the United States 
of America and do not fully appreciate many- things that 
America stands for today. Whether we agree or disagree with 
any of these countries, we do not see why we should not be 
friendly with them and co-operate with them in such measure 
as possible, but always retaining our own individuality as a 
nation and holding to our own ideals.” 

He wrote a letter on 5 August 1954, this time from Dalhousie. 
He tried to explain to the Pradesh Congress Presidents the real 
meaning of secularism: 
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“We call our State a secular one. The word ‘secular* perhaps, 
is not a very happy one. And yet, for want of a better, we 
have used it. What exactly does it mean? It does not obviously 
mean a State where religion as such is discouraged. It means 
freedom of religion and confidence, including freedom for those 
who may have no religion. It means free play for all religions, 
subject only to their not interfering with each other or with 
the basic conceptions of our State.” 

Pandit Nehru addressed a letter to the PCC Presidents on 
9 March 1955, after the Avadi session of the Congress which 
had adopted the historic resolution on the ‘socialist pattern of 
society’. He observed: 

“There is another resolution of the Avadi Congress to which 
I should like to draw your particular attention. This relates 
to the purity and strengthening of the organization. It is clear 
that the strength of our great organization depends essentially 
on its high standards of behaviour and its discipline. We have 
often fallen from those standards and we have to pull ourselves 
up. Numbers count, but what counts infinitely more is the 
quality, of our work and all Congressmen have, therefore, to 
shake themselves up, get out of the ruts they are in and make 
this organization again a living and dynamic symbol of the 
urges of the Indian people.” 

Panditji was very much against trends towards bossism within 
the Congress organization. Addressing a meeting of the Presidents 
and Secretaries of the Pradesh Congress Committees at Avadi, 
Madras, on 22 January 1955, he spoke with some agony: 

“Our organization is not in good health. This may not be 
the case in all places but there is this tendency in local areas, 
that is, local political bosses developing and maintaining their 
hold by undesirable ways. Political leaders there might be, 
but the qualities of political leadership are entirely different 
from those of a political boss. Of course, it is rather difficult 
to draw the line between the political boss and the political 
leader although the two are distinctive. A political leader is 
a leader by virtue of so many things but a political boss is a 
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person who captures the leadership by ways and methods not 
desirable and once he gets there, he holds on to it.” 

Nehru always tried to draw the attention of Congressmen to¬ 
wards modern science and technology and the emergence of atomic 
power. It was necessary for India to move on from a traditional 
society towards a modern and progressive society: 

“The Atom has its powerful potentialities and in the new 
age, which is now in the offing, the forces that have been 
generated are likely to add to the strength of the world and, 
if properly tackled, will undoubtedly create a revolution — 
social, economic and psychological. These forces have to be 
harnessed into creative action and some form of control must 
be there. Social control engineered by the creation of a healthy 
public opinion, acts as an effective check. It is only through 
self-control that society and humanity can develop and thereby 
lead to the proper growth of culture and philosophy.” 

At the Amritsar session of the Congress in January 1956, 
Panditji, who was a great admirer of Lord Buddha, moved a 
special resolution on the ‘Message of the Buddha’ in the open 
session. He spoke with deep inspiration and declared: 

“In this age of growing violence and terrible weapons of 
destruction, the message of non-violence, tolerance and com¬ 
passion of the Buddha is more needed than ever before.” 

The Congress had appealed to the nation to observe the 2500th 
anniversary of the Parinirvan of the Buddha and Jawaharlalji 
described this great occasion as “the home-coming of the Buddha” 
to the country of his birth after many centuries. 

It was at the same Congress session in Amritsar that Panditji 
drafted a special resolution entitled ‘Call to the Nation’. This 
resolution “called upon the nation and in particular every Con¬ 
gressman to put forth every effort to meet the challenge of the 
great situation and not allow any difference of opinion over rela¬ 
tively minor matters to come in the way of this larger effort.” 
The resolution continued: 
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“For every Congressman it is essential to work for the unity 
and discipline of the Congress which has been the strongest 
force in India in bringing about the integration of all parts of 
this great country. To weaken that force is to weaken India 
at a moment when broad horizons open out for her to 
progress.” 

As is well-known. Pandit Nehru was very much against caste 
and communal considerations in public life. He made a pointed 
reference to this subject at the conference of the Presidents and 
Secretaries of the PCCs in March 1955: 

“The Congress could hardly ally itself with these reactionary 
thoughts and processes of action. So far as the caste question 
was concerned. Congressmen had to see how far the base was 
being broadened so as to allow men of wider outlook to asso¬ 
ciate themselves with the same. Congressmen should be very 
clear in asserting that they would never take advantage of caste 
organizations in winning elections.” 

It was in the course of these discussions on 15 March, that 
I announced the dropping of my caste surname ‘Agarwal’. I had 
been feeling uneasy about this communal surname for quite some¬ 
time. I, therefore, took a decision on this occasion and thereafter 
signed all letters, including circular letters to the PCCs, as simply 
‘Shriman Narayan.’ This was given good publicity in the press 
and as a result, several other Congressmen also dropped their 
surnames. I particularly remember the instance of Kamaraj who 
gave up his caste surname ‘Nadar’. 

There has been considerable confusion about Pandit Nehru’s 
views relating to Communism. I should, therefore, like to make 
a reference to Panditji’s important speech at one of the Congress 
meetings, published in the AICC Economic Review of 15 August 
1958. In the course of his observations, Nehru said: 

“I have the greatest admiration for many of the achievements 
of the Soviet Union. Among these great achievements is the 
value attached to the child and the common man. Their 
systems of education and health are probably the best in the 
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world. But, it is said, and rightly, that there is suppression 
of individual freedom there. . . Unfortunately, communism 
became too closely associated with the necessity for violence, 
and thus the idea which it placed before the world became a 
tainted one. Means distorted ends. We see here the powerful 
influence of wrong means and methods.” 

Panditji compared the communist methods with Gandhiji’s 
peaceful approach: 

“This is completely opposed to the peaceful approach which 
Gandhiji taught us. Communists as well as anti-communists 
seem to imagine that a principle can only be stoutly defended 
by language of violence, and by condemning those who do not 
accept it. For both of them there are no shades, there is only 
black and white. That is the old approach of the bigoted as¬ 
pects of some religions. It is not the approach of tolerance, 
of feeling that perhaps others might have some share of the 
truth also. Speaking for myself, I find this approach wholly 
unscientific, unreasonable and uncivilized, whether it is applied 
in the realm of religion or economic theory or anything else.” 

He concluded: 

“In considering these economic aspects of our problems, we 
have always to remember the basic approach of peaceful means, 
and perhaps we might also keep in view the old Vedantic ideal 
of the life force which is the inner base of everything that 
exists.” 

It is, thus, abundantly clear that Pandit Nehru* never sub¬ 
scribed to the Communist ideal of achieving Socialism through 
violence and class war. He was definitely keen that India should 
pursue the Socialist approach for the liquidation of hunger, 
poverty and unemployment. But, like Gandhiji, he did not believe 
in ‘short-cuts’ and desired these economic and social reforms to 
be followed through the democratic processes of discussion, per¬ 
suasion, education and legislation. It would, therefore, be unfair 
to harbour the slightest suspicion that Nehru was, more or less, 
a ‘fellow-traveller*, and had a soft comer for Communism. 


G 15 
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Jawaharlal Nehru had the greatest regard and affection for 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, the most distinguished living disciple of 
the Mahatma. He desired me to arrange meetings between him 
and Vinobaji at least once a year. I, therefore, used to study 
the programmes of both these personalities and was able to ar¬ 
range seven occasions when the two great leaders could meet 
informally and exchange views on different problems, national 
as well as international. A Gramdan conference was also con¬ 
vened at Yelwal, about eight miles from Mysore City, on 21 and 
22 September, 1957. The Conference was attended by top-ranking 
leaders like President Rajendra Prasad, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vinoba, Jayaprakash Narayan, U. N. Dhebar, E. M. S. 
Namboodiripad, Pandit G. B. Pant, Gulzari Lai Nanda, Morarji 
Desai and S. K. Dey. I was also present throughout the dis¬ 
cussions. Addressing 'the Conference, Acharya Vinoba described 
Gramdan as a ‘defence measure’ and sought the co-operation of 
all the political parties in making it a national programme. The 
Yelwal Conference “welcomed the Gramdan movement and 
expressed its high appreciation of the objectives underlying it.” 
“This would lead to fuller development of co-operative life and 
effort in the village concerned and would also result in the eco¬ 
nomic betterment of the people of these villages and all-round 
progress and development.” Pandilji attached great importance 
to Vinobaji’s work for ushering in a social and economic 
levolution in the countryside through non-violent and peaceful 
methods. 

Once Panditji told me: “Whenever I am in difficulty about 
a problem, I think of Gandhiji. But since Bapu is no 
more, my thoughts invariably turn to Vinobaji whom I regard 
as the best interpreter of Gandhian thought and tradition.” In 
March 1948, soon after the martyrdom of Mahatma Gandhi, a 
Sarvodaya Conference was held at Sevagram. It was here that 
Pandit Nehru and Acharya Vinoba met together for the first time 
in an intimate mannei. Panditji was greatly influenced by Vinoba’s 
original thinking and vision. At the end of the Conference he 
said: “Please do not expect any guidance from me; do regard 
me as one of your camp-followers.” A sense of humility in 
a national leader like Jawaharlal Nehru could not have gone 
further. 

I used to keep Panditji in touch with Vinoba’s writings and 
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speeches from time to time. He always read this material with 
exceptional avidity. One day he asked me on phone to send 
the full text of a message about science and spirituality which 
Vinoba had sent to a College in Delhi. I did so promptly. This 
message read as follows: “The days of politics and religion are 
on the way out; it is now the age of science and spirituality.” 
Pandit Nehru repeated this message with deep appreciation on 
several occasions, even in foreign lands, including New York and 
Moscow. 

During the days of his ill health in 1964, Nehru was eager to 
seek Vinoba’s advice in regard to complex problems relating to 
Pakistan, China and Kashmir. He asked me to contact Vinobaji and 
request him, on his behalf, to come to Delhi for consultations. I 
conveyed Prime Minister’s desire to Vinobaji who was, at that 
time, residing in his Pavnar Ashram near Wardha. Unfortunately, 
Vinoba could not proceed to Delhi for his own reasons. Panditji 
was much disappointed, indeed. Only a month later, he passed 
away into eternal silence. 


By temperament Pandit Nehru was an implacable democrat. 
He had his own likes and dislikes about various persons. 
But, in the last analysis, he yielded to the general opinion within 
the party or in the general public. For instance, after the second 
General Elections in 1957, he had almost promised to the then 
Vice-President Dr. Radhakrishnan the nomination for President¬ 
ship as the Congress candidate. This matter came up for 
discussion at a meeting of the Central Parliamentary Board. Tt 
was, however, postponed to the next meeting owing to differences 
of opinion amongst senior members of the Board. Maulana Azad 
and some others were broadly in favour of continuing Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad as the President of India. Sometime before the next meet¬ 
ing of the Parliamentary Board, even the Chief Ministers of 
Southern States, including Kamaraj, Nijalingappa and Sanjiva 
Reddy, publicly indicated their preference for Rajendrababu. 
Pandit Nehru sensed this definite shift in opinion and did not 
press Dr. Radhakrishnan’s name. He was naturally disappointed; 
but he did not say a word to express his feelings. When the next 
item for nominating Congressmen for one or two by-elections 
came up for consideration, I looked at Panditji and asked for 
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his opinion. He smiled with suppressed anger and remarked: 
“What weight do I carry with the Parliamentary Board?” 

I also remember an instance when Panditji suddenly changed 
his impressions about C. B. Gupta of Uttar Pradesh. When 
Guptaji was defeated during the second General Elections, 
Jawaharlalji had read in the papers that the common people in 
Lucknow, including Rikshawallas, had distributed sweets. But 
when Gupta, after a few years, won the contest for the President¬ 
ship of the Pradesh Congress Committee, he again learnt that the 
common folk had celebrated his victory with sweetmeats. This 
created a visible impact on Panditji’s mind and he began to 
regard C. B. Gupta as ‘the natural leader’ of Uttar Pradesh. 
Sometime later, he invited Gupta to Delhi and wanted him to 
take up the Chief Ministership of the State. This was done, 
and personal relations between Nehru and Gupta which had 
remained considerably strained over the years, turned friendly 
and cordial. 


Pandit Nehru knew how to organize public opinion in favour 
or against a particular proposition. He used to give detailed 
instructions in such matters and did not like to take any risks. 
For instance, he felt greatly agitated when the United States- 
Pakistan Military Aid Pact was to be signed towards the end of 
1953. One day he unexpectedly talked to me on phone at my 
residence asking me to organize a rally of Delhi Congressmen 
against this Pact. He did not want to get involved in the con¬ 
troversy as the Prime Minister, and desired the Congress organi¬ 
zation to take a lead in the matter. Accordingly, I asked the 
Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee to organize a huge procession 
to be followed by a public meeting at the Gandhi Grounds on 
a Sunday. As I was about to leave for addressing the rally, 
Panditji talked to me on phone and gave me a broad outline of 
my proposed speech. He instructed me to specifically mention 
in my address that “we bear no ill-will against the people of 
Pakistan; our protest is only against the military pact entered 
into between the Governments of Pakistan and the U.S.A”. He 
wanted me to state in clear terms that we were raising our 
voice against the possibility of such an attack “only in the larger 
interests of freedom in Asia and peace of the world”. 
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I addressed the gathering on the same lines and the rally was 
widely publicised in the press next morning. It had its desired 
effect on the American Government. Although the Pact was 
signed sometime later. President Eisenhower publicly declared that 
arms given to Pakistan shall not be allowed to be used against 
India. 

Panditji was often child-like in his behaviour. His sincerity 
was transparent, and he could never hide his inner feelings. He 
maintained good health with regular physical exercises and 
Asanas every day in the morning. The doctors had, however, 
advised him to avoid sweets because they cause flabbiness in old 
age. Nevertheless, Nehru liked to have a few sweets at the time 
of evening tea. During Congress Working Committee meetings, 
tea was served to all of us with some sweets in plates. Panditji 
could not resist the temptation of taking at least one item, and 
the rest of the plate was pushed forward towards one of us with 
a genial smile. At various lunches and dinners at Congress func¬ 
tions, Pandit Nehru would take his plate and first go to the 
vegetarian table to pick up the best items; he would, then, walk 
towards the non-vegetarian table and choose a few delicacies. He 
enjoyed good food, but never indulged in excesses. It was as a 
result of this inherent self-control on his part that he was able 
to maintain sound health and keep his body in good trim. 


At the Gauhati session of the Indian National Congress in 
January 1958, I went to see Pandit Nehru at his camp in the 
evening and expressed a desire to be relieved of the General 
Secretaryship of the AICC. I had completed five years and did 
not like to continue the same work too long. Panditji turned 
down my suggestion with the remark: “I have functioned as the 
Prime Minister for more than ten years. Should I also retire and 
do something else?” I had no option but to keep quiet and wait 
for an appropriate occasion to repeat my request. 

A few months later, Panditji suddenly called me and said: 
‘‘V. T. Krishnamachari, Deputy Chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, is very keen that you should join the Commission as a 
Member.” This was again an unexpected news for me. I quietly 
replied: “Panditji, six years ago you had suddenly called me to 
take over the General Secretaryship of the Congress. I have 
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tried to put in my best for serving the organization during this 
period. Now, if my services are needed in the Planning Com¬ 
mission, I am at your disposal! ” 

I was asked to join the Commission from 15 July 1958. I 
worked at the AICC Headquarters till late in the evening on the 
previous day and went to Panditji’s residence to take leave of 
him as General Secretary of the Congress. Panditji lovingly 
embraced me and observed: “For many years, we have worked 
together in the Congress. From tomorrow, we will have a new 
relationship; you will be a member of the Planning Commission 
of which I am the Chairman!” 

A farewell function was organized at the AICC headquarters 
a few days later. Panditji made it a point to be present at this 
special function. Furthermore, he insisted on sitting in front of 
the dais on the floor in the midst of the AICC workers and several 
Congress Members of the Parliament. Members of the AICC 
staff presented me an interesting photograph of Pandit Nehru 
throwing a pillow at other members of the Working Committee 
at the Kalyani session of the Congress and a copy of the Collected 
Works of Rabindranath Tagore. 

It was at the instance of Panditji that the last meeting of the 
Congress Working Committee which I attended on 13 July 1958 
adopted the following resolution about me: 

“Shri Shriman Narayan, General Secretary of the Congress, 
is laying down his office to join the Planning Commission 
as a Member. He has been holding the responsible office in 
the Congress since 1952. 

“The Working Committee places on record its high appre¬ 
ciation of the valuable service rendered by him to the organi¬ 
zation from his position of the General Secretaryship and as 
the Editor-in-Chief of the Economic Review .” 


And so, that was the end of my labours at the AICC headquarters 
for almost six years, without a break. When I moved on to the 
office of the Planning Commission on 15 July, I received several 
local phones and trunk calls from Chief Ministers about certain 
Congress problems. I politely told them: “I am now in the 
Planning Commission. Kindly ring up the AICC office about 
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these matters. If the AICC wants me to supply any information 
about facts, I shall gladly do so.” It has been my practice to 
devote all the energy to the responsibility in hand, and never 
interfere in matters not within my direct responsibility, even 
though I may have been connected with them for long. This 
attitude has helped me in maintaining a sense of fairness and 
objectivity in public life. 






16 


- + - 

On To Yojana Bhavan 


The day I joined the Planning Commission as a Member, Pandit 
Nehru called me to his residence in the morning and briefly 
acquainted me with the functioning of this organization. He also 
gave his own impressions about other Members. He praised 
V. T. Krishnamachari for his mature experience in administration 
and development work. He wanted me to keep in close touch 
with him and seek his advice on various matters. Although I was 
appointed in the vacancy caused by the resignation of K. C. Neogy 
who looked after Industrial and Transport problems in the Com¬ 
mission, Krishnamachari had indicated that I should take charge 
of Agriculture and allied subjects like Community Development 
and Co-operation. 

I had not only published the Gandhiati Plan even before India 
became free, but had also tried in a systematic manner to harness 
the energies of the Congress organization to the work of planning 
and development in India. I had invited V. T. Krishnamachari 
several times to attend meetings of the Working Coinmittee and 
the AICC and advise us as to how the Congress could assist the 
Government in mobilizing public opinion in favour of the Five- 
Year Plans. On my request, he had also contributed several 
articles in the AICC Economic Review. We, therefore, knew each 
other quite well. After I joined the Planning Commission, V. T. 
Krishnamachari wanted me to activise the Agricultural Division 
and establish living links between the Planning apparatus and 
the masses of people. 

Panditji mentioned to me the name of C. M. Trivedi who had 
a long and rich experience in administration as a senior member 
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of the Indian Civil Service and, later, the Governor of Punjab, 
Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. Trivedi was Member in-charge of 
the Irrigation and Power Division in the Commission. Since 
there had to be a close coordination between Agriculture and 
Irrigation, I was advised to be in intimate touch with him. T. N. 
Singh, a former Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Party, 
also joined the Planning Commission soon after my appointment 
and was given the charge of Industry and Transport. G. L. 
Nanda, at that time Union Minister for Planning, was func¬ 
tioning as a Member of the Planning Commission. Since I had 
known him for a long time ever since I came to Wardha in 1936, 
his advice from time to time was very valuable in my work. 

Although I was placed in direct charge of Agriculture and Rural 
Development, Pandit Nehru asked me to take interest in all the 
other subjects as well. He explained that Members of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, although placed in charge of different Divisions, 
were expected to work as a joint team and were collectively 
responsible to the Commission as an instrument for accelerating 
the economic growth of India. I followed Panditji’s advice in this 
respect and, although specifically in charge of Rural Develop¬ 
ment, continued to take an active interest in other Divisions, more 
particularly Education, Small Industries, Public Co-operation, 
Social Welfare including Prohibition. I was also asked by the 
Deputy Chairman to be in charge of the Programme Evaluation 
Organization which, though an autonomous unit for all practical 
purposes, functioned under the over-all guidance of the Planning 
Commission. 

As regards senior officers of the Commission, Panditji made 
a special mention of Professor J. J. Anjaria, who was also 
Economic Adviser to the Government of India, Tarlok Singh, and 
Pitambar Pant who looked after the Perspective Planning Division. 
Tarlok Singh had joined the Planning Commission as Deputy 
Secretary from its very inception. Soon after I joined, he was 
made Joint Secretary and later the Additional Secretary. Some¬ 
time in 1963, he became a full-fledged Member of the Planning 
Commission. He was regarded by all of us as one of the strong 
pillars of the Commission. His devotion to duty, thoroughness 
and perseverence were, undeniably, exceptional. 

As Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru was the Chairman of the 
Planning Commission; but this was not a mere formality with 
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him. He attached the highest importance to the work of the 
Commission and found ample time for its meetings, in spite of 
his very busy schedule. He joined our meetings, sometimes twice 
or even thrice a week, specially when the Draft Outline of the 
Third Five-Year Plan was on the anvil. It was basically due to 
his constant advice and guidance that the Planning Commission 
had assumed extraordinary importance in national life and was 
treated almost as a ‘super-Cabinet’. Although the Planning Com¬ 
mission is not known to the Constitution of India and does not 
find any place in its Articles, it proved to be a powerful organi¬ 
zation in the federal structure and served as an effective 
instrument for integrating the developmental work of various 
States within the Union. The National Development Council, 
consisting of all the Chief Ministers of States, the Members of 
the Planning Commission and almost all the Union Ministers, 
was again a body outside the Constitution. But Prime Minister 
Nehru had forged it into a first class agency for national integra¬ 
tion. I vividly recall how the Chief Ministers of different States 
attended the meetings in the Planning Commission and also met 
the Members individually with respect and even awe. Even 
Ministers of the Central Cabinet regarded it a great privilege and 
honour to be invited to attend some special meetings of the Com¬ 
mission. The Union Finance Minister was, of course, an ex-officio 
Member of the Commission, but we used to invite Pandit Pant 
and later Lai Bahadur Shastri to our meetings. 

Planning was almost a passion with Pandit Nehru. Long be¬ 
fore India became free, he had worked as the Chairman of the 
National Planning Committee set up by Subhas Chandra Bose 
as Congress President. Since then, Panditji had evinced deep 
interest in India’s economic planning. As the first Chairman of 
the Planning Commission of Free India, he gave this work the 
highest priority, and the Commission was legitimately regarded 
as his favourite instrument for building up a new nation. 

In the initial stages, the Planning Commission was accommo¬ 
dated in the left wing of Rashtrapati Bhavan, in a few rooms on 
the ground floor. As the work expanded, it was shifted to a 
portion of the Udyog Bhavan, the headquarters of the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. After about six months, we moved 
to the new Yojana Bhavan on the Parliament Street. This 
building was originally constructed for the Ministry of External 
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Affairs. But Pandit Nehru made it available for the Planning 
Commission in view of its urgent requirements. 

As Deputy Chairman, V. T. Krishnamachari, despite advanced 
age, devoted all the energy to the efficient discharge of his 
responsibilities. Regular work of the Planning Commission started 
every morning at 10. All the Members, however, were expected 
to meet the Deputy Chairman informally every day half an hour 
earlier. During these informal discussions, each Member was free 
to raise any point in connection with the work of the Commission. 
We also discussed the general economic situation in the country, 
including some controversies in the Parliament regarding the 
Commission. This half an hour ‘gossip’ as V.T.K. himself called it, 
proved to be very useful and we looked forward to it every 
morning. 

When Nandaji functioned as the first Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission, he was often invited to attend the meet¬ 
ings of the Congress Working Committee in order to keep the 
members in touch with the progress of the First Five-Year Plan. 
Subsequently, V. T. Krishnamachari was also present at the Work¬ 
ing Committee meetings on special occasions, especially when the 
Draft Outline of the Third Five-Year Plan was under discussion. 
Panditji, therefore, wanted me to attend the Working Committee 
meetings, particularly when economic and planning policies were 
on the agenda. He, however, cautioned me that as a Member of 
the Planning Commission, I must discontinue even my four-anna 
membership of the Congress. Members of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion were not expected to belong to any political party and Pandit 
Nehru did not desire any kind of confusion in this matter owing 
to my appointment as its Member. When I was invited to attend 
the Congress Working Committee meetings at the Nagpur session 
of the Congress, early in 1959, I happened to be present at the 
flag-hoisting ceremony on the eve of the session. I, unwittingly, 
stood in the front line along with the other members of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee. Panditji promptly called me and 
whispered: “You are now a Member of the Planning Commis* 
si on and cannot salute the Congress flag. Please recede into the 
background.” I did so at once and wondered how cautious and 
correct Pandit Nehru was in such matters. His sense of propriety 
and respect for conventions were, admittedly, unique. 

Shortly after my joining the Planning Commission in 1958, a 
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series of discussions started on the size, shape and basic objec¬ 
tives of the Third Five-Year Plan. Almost the same procedure 
was followed at the time of the formulation of the Second Plan; 
discussions about the ‘Plan Frame’ had started about three years 
earlier. The Prime Minister himself presided over these discus¬ 
sions regularly and almost religiously. Besides all the Members 
and some senior officials of the Planning Commission, Pandit 
G. B. Pant was requested to participate in this ‘loud thinking’. 
In the concluding session. Pandit Nehru summed up the basic 
aim of the Third Plan as the evolution of ‘a self-reliant and self- 
propelling economy’. He expressed the hope that India would not 
be required to depend much on external assistance at the end of 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan. ‘Self-reliance’, therefore, soon be¬ 
came a national slogan and a guideline for the preparation of 
the Third Five-Year Plan. During that period. Professor Rostow’s 
phrase ‘take off’ was very fashionable and several Members ex¬ 
pressed the hope that India will achieve the ‘take off’ stage to¬ 
wards the end of the Third Plan period. 


It may be recalled that two informal sessions of the All India 
Congress Committee were convened in Delhi before the finaliza¬ 
tion of the Second Five-Year Plan. This time, the Congress Pre¬ 
sident, Dhebarbhai, desired to organize a special Seminar at 
Ooty to discuss the broad outlines of the Third Plan. Pandit 
Nehru liked the idea and agreed to participate in the Seminar 
throughout the week from 30 May to 5 June in 1959. On behalf 
of the Planning Commission, both V. T. Krishnamachari and 
I were requested to attend the Ooty Seminar. Among others, 
Morarji Desai, C. D. Deshmukh, Kamaraj, V. K. Krishna Menon, 
V. L. Mehta, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao and K. Santanam participated 
in the discussions. 

The Seminar divided itself into five Study Groups: 

Section (1): Approach to the Third Five-Year Plan and its 
broad objectives and the general targets. 

Section (2): Implications of Socialist Pattern of Society. 

Section (3): Location, Mobilization and Utilization of Re¬ 
sources. 

Section (4): Prices, Wages, Profits and Income Policy in a 
Socialist Society. 
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Section (5): Institutional Changes. 

All these Study Groups sent their reports to the main Seminar 
which, at the conclusion of its deliberations, issued a fairly com¬ 
prehensive statement. In the course of this statement, it was dec¬ 
lared that “the aim of the Third Plan should be to take the 
country a significant step forward to its goal of socialist society 
and, to this end, work for a self-generating and self-accelerating 
economy”. “The broad strategy of the Plan must also cover two 
other important objectives, viz., the maximum possible further 
employment and a national minimum of social services in addi¬ 
tion to the commonly accepted objectives of a sizable increase 
in the levels of living of the people, progressive growth of in¬ 
dustry and reduction of inequalities of income and wealth, in 
order to make for a balanced and satisfying growth of the 
economy.” “The Seminar was of the opinion that the question of 
employment should be dealt with as one of urgency.”' It was, 
however, made clear that “the rural orientation of the Plan should 
not, however, be conceived in such a way as might hinder the 
growth of our economy”. To this end the “use of power and 
improved techniques must be encouraged wherever it is feasible 
to do so”. 

The Ooty Seminar laid great stress on the moral and spiritual 
values: 

“Socialism in India, should have its roots in the spiritual 
and cultural values and traditions of the country. A socialist 
order of society should be established through such means as 
Gandhiji prescribed during the fight for freedom. . . . Our next 
and subsequent Plans will be deemed to succeed only in so far 
as they are implemented through a nation-wide effort based on 
the standards of public and individual behaviour which Gan¬ 
dhiji ever emphasized.” 

I made a special suggestion at the Seminar that all those who 
ask for work must be provided the means for earning their liveli¬ 
hood through gainful employment. The ‘right to work’ was a 
fundamental right under the Indian Constitution, and we could no 
longer afford to by-pass it. Panditji and other members of the 
Seminar concurred with this broad objective and decided to 
recommend a ‘rural works’ programme for all those who were in 
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need of employment for maintaining the minimum levels of 
living. The Seminar desired that “some kind of special employ¬ 
ment projects should be provided at whatever wage rates 
practicable, in order to provide minimum relief to these sections 
of the masses who are prepared to work on those minimum 
wages; the work provided should be of a productive character.” 
This scheme of ‘rural works’ was incorporated in the final draft 
of the Third Plan and millions of people took advantage of the 
scheme. 

The Seminar further emphasized that “a much larger use of 
non-official agencies and voluntary organizations should be made 
for the implementation of the Plan than has been done so far”. 
It was suggested that “the possibility should be explored of 
having an all-Party discussion on the draft Plan and the setting 
up of a National Plan Front which will carry the message of the 
Plan throughout the length and breadth of the country and secure 
public co-operation and participation in its implementation”. 

This Seminar proved to be a historic one and the week-long 
discussions in the salubrious climate of Ooty were successful in 
chalking out a broad outline for the Third Plan. Most of the 
suggestions made at the Seminar found a place in the final Report 
of the Third Five-Year Plan which was signed by all the Mem¬ 
bers on 3 August 1961 at a simple but impressive ceremony at 
Yojana Bhavan. To commemorate this happy occasion, all the 
Members, including Pandit Nehru, signed some copies of the 
’Third Five-Year Plan to be retained by each Member as a 
precious memento. 
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Planning Commission: Some Sidelights 


I should like to mention that, on our special request. Pandit 
Nehru drafted the first Chapter of the Third Five-Year Plan 
entitled “Objectives of Planned Development”. It was amazing 
how the Prime Minister could spare so much time for this assign¬ 
ment. But Planning was some kind of an exhilarating experience 
for Panditji and he was always prepared to push into the back¬ 
ground other matters for finding some time to participate in “this 
great adventure of building up a new India”. 

The very first paragraph of the first Chapter of the Third Plan 
drafted by Nehru reads: 

“The basic objective of India’s development must necessarily 
be to provide the masses of the Indian people the opportunity 
to lead a good life. That indeed is the objective of all countries 
for their peoples, even though the good life may be defined 
in many ways. In the larger context of the world, the realiza¬ 
tion of this objective for India, as for other countries, is 
intimately tied up with, and dependent on the maintenance of 
world peace. War, with the weapons of modern warfare, would 
not only be an end to all hopes of progress but would endanger 
the survival of the human race. Peace, therefore, becomes of 
paramount importance and an essential prerequisite for 
national progress. The existence of under-developed and poverty- 
stricken nations or peoples is itself an abiding danger to the 
maintenance of peace. It has, thus, been increasingly recognized 
that the welfare and peace of the world require the extermina- 
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tion of poverty and disease and ignorance from every country, 
so as to build up a liberated humanity.” 

The second paragraph also is highly significant: 

* 

“Each major culture and civilization has certain distinctive 
features, rooted in the past, which bear the impress of that 
culture. India, with thousands of years of history, bears even 
now the powerful impress of her own distinctive features. They 
are today covered up by widespread and appalling poverty, 
the result of a traditional society and a static economy in the 
past, petrified to some extent by colonial rule. But these es¬ 
sential features, though apparently associated with the tradi¬ 
tional structure of society are in no sense an integral part ot 
it. They are in fact a set of moral and ethical values which 
have governed Indian life for ages past, even though people 
may not have lived upto them. These values are a part of 
India’s thinking, even as, more and more, that thinking is direc¬ 
ted to the impact of the scientific and technological civilization 
of the modem world. To some extent, the problem of India is 
how to bring about a synthesis between these two. Probably, 
no other country in the modern world would have produced 
a Gandhi; even Tagore, who was typically modern in his ap¬ 
proach to life’s problems, was, at the same time, steeped in 
India’s old culture and thinking. His message is thus one of 
synthesis between these two.” 

In the concluding paragraph of the first Chapter it is clearly 
mentioned that under planning, man should be the supreme con¬ 
sideration : 

“Ultimately, it is the development of the human being and 
the human personality that counts. Although planning involves 
material investment, even more important is the investment in 
man. The people of India today, with all their burdens and 
problems, live on the frontier of a new world which they are 
helping to build. In order to cross this frontier they have 
to possess courage and enterprise, the spirit of endurance and 
capacity for hard work, and the vision of the future.” 
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In his Foreword to my book entitled Socialism in Indian 
Planning, written at Dehra Dun, only two days before his sudden 
demise. Pandit Nehru highlighted the same idea in specific words: 

“In India, it is important for us to profit by modem technical 
processes and increase our production both in agriculture and 
industry. But, in doing so, we must not forget that the essential 
objective to be aimed at is the quality of the individual and 
the concept of dharma underlying it.” 

This now happens to be the last expression of his considered 
views on socialism and Indian planning. I know it for certain 
that Panditji attached the highest importance to moral and ethical 
values in life. Although he did not encourage denominational 
religion and rituals and preferred a rational approach to human 
and national problems, Nehru yielded to none in under-scoring 
the significance of moral and spiritual values in society. 

During various discussions at the time of framing the Third 
Plan, I also laid great stress on these human and moral values 
without which ambitious plans of economic development would 
make a nonsense of themselves and thwart the very objectives 
placed before the nation. Mahatma Gandhi had repeatedly em¬ 
phasized the purity of the means for the achievement of noble 
ends. This was not merely a philosophical sentiment but also 
a practical necessity in implementing our plans for attaining rapid 
economic growth. It does not require a prophet to foresee that 
if the agency for planning is devoid of character and integrity, 
a substantial portion of scarce national resources would, un¬ 
mistakably, go down the drain. 

I pinpointed the crucial importance of allotting the highest 
priority to the amelioration of social and economic conditions 
of the weakest segments of the population. Under his schemes 
of constructive work, Gandhiji had underlined ‘unto this last’ 
approach. He knew by experience that a variety of programmes 
for national reconstruction without paying direct heed to the ur¬ 
gent needs of the poorest and lowliest sections, would yield no 
satisfactory results. Acharya Vinoba Bhave has also been 
repeatedly telling us that the ‘theory of percolation’ is not valid 
under planned economic development. The old notion that a 
mere increase in per capita incomes would visibly raise the 
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standards of living of the weaker sections cannot stand scrutiny. 
In the Third Plan, therefore, efforts were made to launch special 
schemes for the betterment of the Harijans and the Adivasis, 
particularly landless labourers in the countryside and scavengers 
in the urban areas. This Plan provided for 300 new tribal deve¬ 
lopment blocks in the country and allotted Rs. 40 crores for 
programmes relating to scheduled castes, including subsidized 
housing for sweepers and scavengers, improvement of the work¬ 
ing conditions of persons engaged in unclean occupations and 
eradication of the practice of carrying nightsoil as head-loads. 

Under Agriculture, highest priority was accorded to minor 
irrigation for augmenting production at a fast rate. I related to 
the Members of the Planning Commission a reference in the 
Mahabharata in which Rishi Narad asked a hundred questions 
on meeting King Yudhishtir at his court. Three questions related 
to agricultural production. First — “Does agriculture depend 
on rainfall in your kingdom?” We dare not ask such a question 
even now despite the Five-Year Plans. Narad had the audacity 
to ask this question about 5000 years ago. The answer to the 
first question, in fact, was contained in the second question — 
“Are there tanks and wells in all the villages of your kingdom?” 
This clearly indicated that during the Mahabharata period, the 
countryside was full of minor irrigation works for helping the 
farmer to grow crops even during failure of rains. And the third 
question was the most important: “Are these tanks and wells 
repaired regularly every year?” 

It was only during the Third Plan that the Planning Commis¬ 
sion wrote special letters to all the State Governments asking 
them to provide necessary funds in their annual budgets for 
repairing minor irrigation works in their areas. Without under¬ 
taking such repairs as a matter of routine, minor irrigation 
schemes get silted and suffer from disuse. To this end, I per¬ 
suaded the State Governments to allot a very high priority to 
the distribution of cement for these minor works, next only to 
defence projects. 

The Planning Commission also agreed to allot sizable funds 
for soil conservation and dry farming schemes for areas chroni¬ 
cally deficient in rains. A new scheme of village forestry was 
formulated for providing fuel, fodder and green manures to 
villages. I pointed out to the Chief Ministers that indiscriminate 
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use of chemical fertilizers should be avoided; plenty of compost 
and green manures ought to be mixed up with artificial fertilizers 
after a proper analysis of soils in different regions. In the absence 
of farmyard manures, excessive use of chemical manures is likely 
to denude the fertility of the soil at a fast rate and convert 
millions of acres of arable land into desert. 

We also drew the attention of State Governments to animal 
husbandry programmes for strengthening agriculture. If agriculture 
was the backbone of Indian economy, animal husbandry was, in 
turn, the backbone of agriculture. Great stress was, therefore, 
laid on the development of ‘dual-purpose’ breeds of cows which 
would provide both good bullocks for efficient cultivation and 
larger quantities of milk for human consumption. At my instance, 
it was mentioned in the Third Plan that “in order to promote 
good breeds of cows to the extent feasible, cow’s milk should 
be purchased by dairy plants at the same price as the buffalo 
milk, and the percentage of the fat content should not be re¬ 
garded as the sole criterion for fixing the price of milk”. 
“Although the cow’s milk has a lesser fat content, it has several 
other special qualities on account of which it is preferred for use 
by children and by patients in hospitals.” 

The Third Plan underscored the need for speedy implementa¬ 
tion of progressive land reforms in different States, from the 
standpoint of both social justice as well as increased farm pro¬ 
duction. The National Development Council appointed a special 
Sub-committee, with me as convener, to keep a vigilant eye on 
the progress of land reforms in different areas during the Third 
Plan period. A special reference was made to Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave’s Btioodan and Gramdan movements which had “greatly 
helped to create a favourable atmosphere for implementing 
progressive measures of land reform”. The Community Develop¬ 
ment Administration was charged with the responsibility of 
securing the proper implementation of land legislation for 
enabling the weaker sections to reap real benefits of agrarian 
reforms. 

At the Nagpur session of the Indian National Congress in 
January 1959, Pandit Nehru picked up ‘co-operative farming* for 
special emphasis in rural development. He stressed the urgent 
need of pooling small plots into bigger farms for this purpose. 
Since I was in charge of Agriculture in the Planning Commission, 
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I discussed this matter personally with Panditji one day and in¬ 
formed him that such experiments in co-operative or collective 
farming had not yielded satisfactory results even in Communist 
countries like the Soviet Union and Eastern European nations 
like Poland, Bulgaria and Rumania. I, however, promised to 
tour some of the progressive States in this sphere, especially 
Punjab, Rajasthan and Maharashtra. I paid special visits to a 
few well-known co-operative farming societies and discussed 
various pros and cons of the scheme with progressive farmers 
of those areas. As a result, I was convinced that the real answer 
to rural prosperity in India lay not in co-operative farming, but 
in the organization of Service Co-operatives, without necessarily 
pooling the land. Co-operative societies should be organized in 
a big way for minor irrigation schemes, including tube-wells, 
marketing, improved agricultural implements and distribution of 
seeds, fertilizers and insecticides. Wherever feasible, even the 
pooling of land could be encouraged by the Government on a 
voluntary basis. But, by and large, the Indian farmers would 
take to Service Co-operatives much more easily than to collectivi¬ 
zation of land. In some of the Eastern European countries, when 
collective farming was made optional after a period of trial and 
error, about 90 per cent of the farmers opted for individual 
farming. When these facts were brought by me to the notice 
of Pandit Nehru, he accepted my plea that emphasis should be 
laid not on co-operative farming but on a net-work of Service 
Co-operatives for providing various services to the farmers. 

At the time of the formulation of the Third Plan, there was 
considerable and, sometimes, even heated controversy regarding 
the size of co-operative societies. There was a view that these 
co-operative societies should be of a fairly large size to be 
economically viable. Per contra, it was thought that a* co-operative 
society must be a compact one in which all the members know 
one another intimately. It was, therefore, suggested that every 
village, big or small, should have a co-operative society of its 
own, even though it may not be viable from the financial point 
of view. This controversy was resolved by some of us. Under 
the compromise formula a co-operative society should cover 
broadly a population of one thousand; it may consist of one or 
a group of villages within a walking distance of three miles. 
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This would ensure social cohesion and homogeneity as well as 
financial viability. 

During discussions on the Third Five-Year Plan, I highlighted 
the urgent need of providing full employment to the people, spe¬ 
cially in the rural areas. I suggested the starting of 45 pilot 
projects in different States for saturating those areas with small- 
scale, village and cottage industries in such a manner that any¬ 
body who asks for work should have it. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion constituted a Rural Industries Planning Committee, consisting 
of two or three Members of the Planning Commission including 
myself, the Union Ministers of Industry and Community Deve¬ 
lopment and V. L. Mehta who was, then, the Chairman of the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission. In my view. Plan¬ 
ning in India will be able to make a visible impact on the people 
only if we succeeded in eliminating unemployment and under¬ 
employment, particularly in the countryside. If the Government 
was able to provide such full employment without the need for 
khadi and village industries, there could not be the slightest 
objection to our pattern of planning. But if, despite all plan 
programmes, there were still millions of people without work, it 
was the bounden duty of the Government to allow the widest 
scope for Khadi, village and cottage industries in order to pay 
at least one rupee a day, enabling the unemployed masses to keep 
their body and soul together. After considerable and sometimes 
even acrimonious discussions, the Planning Commission conceded 
that the Khadi Commission could go ahead with its plans at the 
maximum speed, and whatever was organizationally possible would 
be made financially feasible. I doubt whether such a blank- 
cheque assurance was given by the Planning Commission to 
any other sector of economic development during the Third Plan 
period. 

As General Secretary of the Congress, I had done my best 
to persuade Congressmen to lend a helping hand to the Bhoodan 
and Gramdan movements of Acharya Vinoba. During my tenure 
in the Planning Commission also, I explored all avenues to activise 
the Gramdan movement with the fullest co-operation of Govern¬ 
mental agencies. I often met Vinoba to discuss certain aspects 
of Gramdan, including legislation introduced in different States 
under the guidance of the Sarva Seva Sangh. 

I convened a special All-India Conference on Gramdan under 
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the auspices of the Planning Commission in November 1963. 
Presiding over the Conference which was attended by several State 
Ministers as well as top-ranking Sarvodaya workers including 
Jayaprakash Narayan and R. K. Patil, I called upon the State 
Governments and the Community Development agency to treat 
Gramdan as an integral part of national development and enlist 
the co-operation of all the official as well as non-official workers 
for accelerating its pace of progress towards a self-sufficient and 
diversified rural economy. The Conference adopted a number 
of resolutions defining in concrete terms a variety of ways in 
which the Gramdan movement could be supported and 
strengthened. Later, I published a Hand-Book on Gramdan to 
serve as a guide to Union Ministries, State Governments and 
Sarvodaya workers. In addition, before handing over my charge, 
I had earmarked one crore rupees for extending special credit 
facilities to cultivators in the Gramdan areas. It was found by 
experience that as soon as a village was declared as Gramdan, 
all sources of credit supply, including advances from the co¬ 
operative societies, at once tended to dry up, and farmers had 
to face a very difficult situation. 

Under Education, I persuaded the Planning Commission to 
lend due weight to the spread of Basic education. It was agreed 
that during the Third Plan period, about 58,000 elementary 
schools should be converted into the Basic pattern, and the re¬ 
maining primary schools be oriented towards the Basic model. 
Further, all the training institutions ought to be reorganized along 
Basic lines. It was mentioned in the Plan that Basic schools 
should be established in urban areas as well in order to remove 
a wrong impression that Basic education was something inferior 
to be doled out to the rural areas alone. It was also pointed out 
that Basic schools should be properly linked up with all the 
development activities of each area, including agriculture, animal 
husbandry, soil conservation, afforestation, village and cottage 
industries. 

On my suggestion, the Planning Commission agreed to include 
the development of Nature-cure methods under health schemes. 
It was for the first time that special sections on Nature-cure and 
Homoeopathy were included formally in the Planning document. 
It was stated that “the significance of Nature-cure should be consi¬ 
dered more as a way of life than as a system of medical treatment 
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in the narrow sense”. “Its emphasis on the preventive aspect 
of disease, promotion of general health, vitality and spirit of self- 
help through simple ways of living deserves better appreciation.” 
During the Third Plan, Nature-cure institutions were assisted to 
equip themselves with pathological laboratories so that “modern 
scientific methods could be utilized for placing the Nature-cure 
treatment on a more sound footing”. The Health Ministry ap¬ 
pointed an Advisory Committee on Nature-cure, with me as its 
Chairman. 

During discussions on family planning programmes, I insisted 
that all precautions should be taken to restrain the younger gene¬ 
ration from misusing various artificial methods of birth-control 
and, thus, promote an immoral atmosphere and promiscuity in 
Indian society. The following paragraph was, therefore, added 
at the end of the Chapter on family planning: 

“Finally, it should be added that besides the facilities which 
are undoubtedly needed, in any large-scale effort to limit 
families, there should be the greatest emphasis on moral and 
psychological elements, on restraint and on such social policies 
as education of women, opening up of new employment op¬ 
portunities for them and raising of the age of marriage. In 
addition to advice on birth control the family planning pro¬ 
gramme should include sex and family life education and 
advice on such other measures as may be necessary to promote 
the welfare of the family.” 


The process of preparing the Third Five-Year Plan was a very 
elaborate one. About 30 working groups were appointed for sug¬ 
gesting programmes under different subjects, including size and 
financial resources, agriculture, land reform, community develop¬ 
ment and co-operation, natural resources, irrigation and power, 
major industries, village and small industries, minerals and oil, 
transport and communications, education, health and family plan¬ 
ning, housing and urban development, welfare programmes and 
scientific research. Special groups worked on price policy, 
development of foreign trade, balanced regional development, 
employment and manpower, labour policy and public co-operation. 
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Several ‘working teams’ were also nominated under different 
working groups. 

The State Governments were asked to appoint similar groups 
for formulating their programmes under different heads for the 
consideration of the Planning Commission. While finalizing their 
proposals, the Central groups held joint meetings with their 
counterparts in different States. Subsequently, reports of these 
working groups were discussed in the meetings of the Planning 
Commission at which the Ministries concerned were represented. 
As a result of these intensive labours for about a year, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission was in a position to prepare a Draft Outline 
of the Third Plan in June 1960. When this Outline was placed 
before the Parliament for its general consideration, it appointed 
five Sub-committees to consider various aspects of the Plan. At 
the meetings of these Parliamentary Committees, concerned 
Members of the Planning Commission were invited to be present 
and explain certain matters to the M.P.s. I recollect with some 
satisfaction that discussions under agriculture, community deve¬ 
lopment and co-operation were constructive and my participation 
in them proved to be quite helpful. I was able to incorporate 
several suggestions of the M.P.s in the final Report on the Third 
Plan which was published in August 1961. This final document 
was once again placed before the Parliament for its final approval 
during the autumn session that year. 

Additionally, each Division of the Planning Commission was 
asked to examine the comments of the press and the general 
public on various programmes and projects. The Education Divi¬ 
sion had advised different Universities to set up Planning Forums 
for discussing diverse aspects of the Plan and conveying concrete 
suggestions for improvement. Furthermore, the Planning Com¬ 
mission invited various categories of people, including economists, 
scientists, educationists, representatives of industry and com¬ 
merce, labour and social workers, to offer their advice and com¬ 
ments on different Chapters of the Draft Outline. 

The Planning Commission also appointed Panels on Educa¬ 
tion, Industry, Health, Social Welfare and Scientific Research. 
These panels were consulted at various stages of the formulation 
of the Third Plan. It was, however, surprising that the Commis¬ 
sion had not so far constituted a Panel on Agriculture which was 
supposed to enjoy the highest priority in Indian Planning. I, 
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therefore, took early steps to appoint a Panel on Agriculture, and 
its first meeting under my chairmanship was held on 29 and 30 
September 1959. This Panel included the Union Ministers of 
Agriculture and Community Development and a few leading 
experts in fanning and animal husbandry, including Sardar Datar 
Singh, Dr. B. N. Ganguli and Sardar Lai Singh. Several Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament interested in the subject, like Thakurdas Bhar- 
gava, A. K. Gopalan, G. B. Khedkar, and N. G. Ranga were 
also included in the Panel. Various suggestions made at the 
meetings of the Agriculture Panel enabled me to draft the Chapter 
on agricultural programmes with greater confidence and convic¬ 
tion. 


I was surprised to find that Ministries of the Union Government 
lacked proper co-ordination in their functioning. This was patent¬ 
ly obvious when the Third Plan was under formulation and dis¬ 
cussion. It was rather shocking that the Secretaries of various 
Ministries dealing with inter-related matters did not even meet 
together and thrash out pending issues. So far as my subjects 
were concerned, I took an initiative in the matter and convened 
a good number of joint meetings with various Ministries in the 
Planning Commission during the progress of the Third Plan. Such 
joint discussions were very useful at the time of implementing 
different Plan programmes, not only at the Centre but in different 
States as well. 


I had the opportunity of visiting the United Arab Republic in 
March 1962 to attend the Afro-Asian Conference on Rural Re¬ 
construction. About 20 countries of Asia and Africa participated 
in the Conference. I acquainted the delegates with the progress 
of economic planning in India. All of them evinced a keen 
interest in the subject and I, therefore, arranged to obtain copies 
of our Third Five-Year Plan for distribution among the dele¬ 
gates. I strongly felt that the Planning Commission should try to 
establish closer contacts with Asian and African countries and 
set up a machinery for exchanging experiences in this sphere. 

During my stay in the U.A.R., I visited the Aswan Dam, the 
site for the High Dam and the Kima Fertilizer Factory. I spent a 
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few hours in the Liberation (Taharir) Province where about 
75,000 acres of desert lands had been reclaimed for settling land¬ 
less labour. Sizable agricultural credit had also been extended for 
cultivating orchards in this area. 

President Nasser was kind enough to spare about an hour for 
me during which we had detailed talks about several aspects of 
economic planning in India. I was astonished to find that the 
U.A.R. President was in close touch with our latest literature on 
Planning, including the Evaluation Reports. He particularly ask¬ 
ed me about the progress of Family Planning. I informed him 
that the movement had made considerable headway during recent 
years, mainly because there was no organized opposition against 
it and even orthodox religious groups had not raised any speci¬ 
fic objections. President Nasser felt rather surprised at this infor¬ 
mation and interjected: “I am for all practical purposes a dicta¬ 
tor in my country. But if I dare speak anything in favour of 
birth-control, my people will throw me out.” He then added in 
a rather worried tone: “I have been trying hard to reclaim 
thousands of acres of desert lands every year for distributing 
land to the landless. But the percentage of increase in our popu¬ 
lation is about 3.5 every year, with the result that this reclaimed 
land is hardly sufficient for accommodating the increased num¬ 
bers. I am, therefore, almost at my wit’s end.” 

While touring the countryside in the U.A.R., I was informed 
that the implementation of land reforms there was quite satisfac¬ 
tory. The Government had handed over to millions of farmers 
the record of rights and the re-distribution of surplus land after 
the imposition of ceilings was systematic. Reclaimed land had 
been distributed to co-operative farming societies. These co-opera¬ 
tive farms did not insist on the pooling of land. While retaining 
individual plots, the co-operative societies had removed the boun¬ 
dary lines to facilitate tractorization and surface irrigation through 
tubewells. Some stones were inserted beneath the surface to 
check up the boundary lines of different plots in case of disputes. 
On return, I conveyed this information to senior officers in the 
Planning Commission and suggested that similar experiments 
should be made in our own country, specially in areas reclaimed 
by canals under the River Valley projects. 
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I undertook extensive tours in different parts of the country to 
visit almost all the important Plan projects after the publication 
of the 'Third Five-Year Plan. My main object was to check the 
progress of these schemes as also to meet hundreds and thousands 
of workers who were engaged in implementing them with single- 
minded devotion and perseverence. I was deeply gratified to 
watch a large number of young scientists and engineers, ranging 
between the ages of 25 and 40 years, who were running these 
projects with notable competence. Given the necessary facilities 
and encouragement, these Indian young men could rise to the 
highest peaks of success and prove equal to the workers of any 
country in the world, including the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Unhappily, however, politics has a tendency to permeate 
all fields of activity in our country, including planning, industry 
and research. This bane of our public life does not spare even 
sports and games. Many years ago, the English Poet Wordsworth 
had complained that “the world was too much with us”. I may 
add that politics is now too much with us. 

An important feature of our working in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion was active participation in the annual Community Develop¬ 
ment Conference over which V. T. Krishnamachari, our Deputy 
Chairman, presided with great distinction. His printed addresses 
to these annual conferences were of great utility in spotlighting 
different aspects of rural reconstruction requiring a well-knit 
administrative machinery for their proper implementation. It was 
discovered during the discussions that many schemes prepared by 
the Planning Commission with thoroughness and care got distort¬ 
ed beyond recognition at the grass roots. Although S. K. Dey, 
who started as the Chief Administrator of Community Projects 
under the Planning Commission and later became the Union 
Minister for Community Development, strained every nerve of 
his being, even at grave risk to his own health, this rural move¬ 
ment was spread out in the countryside rather thin and at too 
fast a pace. The personnel for various technical subjects were 
trained a bit too hastily. In consequence, the village-level work¬ 
ers and other staff proved to be half-baked and could not com¬ 
mand the respect and confidence of the farmers who were quite 
competent in their own line due to rich experience spread over 
decades and even centuries. If we had implemented the Commu¬ 
nity Development programmes with equal enthusiasm but with 
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greater patience and restraint, the results would have, indubitably, 
been more fruitful. In any event, the dynamism and earnestness 
lent by S. K. Dey to this revolutionary movement in the Indian 
countryside deserves our warm praise and admiration. 

At a meeting of the Planning Commission in Prime Minister’s 
own room in Parliament House, I suggested that an Indian 
phrase should be coined for Community Development in order to 
make it more acceptable to the Indian masses. For example, a 
term connected with the age-old Panchayat system would, per¬ 
haps, be more attractive to the people. Pandit Nehru nodded 
assent and after a brief pause indicated that Panchayati Raj would 
be quite appropriate. This suggestion was readily agreed to by 
all of us and since that day, the Community Development move¬ 
ment was widely recognized as Panchayati Raj throughout the 
country. The late Balwantray Mehta, in his report on com¬ 
munity development, had used the phrase ‘democratic decentrali¬ 
zation’ which was translated into Hindi as Prajatantric Vikendri- 
karan. This was also jaw-breaking and could never become 
familiar to the villagers. The Panchayat system had been in 
vogue in this ancient country from time immemorial and Pancha¬ 
yati Raj could be easily understood by the masses without diffi¬ 
culty. ‘Community Development’ created an impression that the 
movement was sponsored by a foreign country—the United 
States of America. This impression was also erased by the use of 
the phrase Panchayati Raj at the official level. 


The staff of the Planning Commission consisted of about 1000 
employees, including lower categories of workers. The Parlia¬ 
ment was very critical of this huge size of staff in Yojana Bhavan 
and sharp criticisms were quite frequently voiced by different 
Members of Parliament, including Congressmen. We did try to 
slash some of the staff at various levels, but soon found that as 
compared with different Ministries of the Government of India, 
Planning Commissions staff was not excessive. We had three or 
four Programme Advisers, mostly senior I.C.S. Officers, who 
toured various States to supervise the implementation of schemes. 
The Perspective Planning Division under Professor Mahalanobis 
also did commendable work in the preparation of a long-term 
Plan, though the projections published by the ‘P.P.’ .Division 
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were, in some cases, found to be rather over-ambitious. Current 
unemployment among the engineers is partly due to the unfortu- 
nate delay of three years in embarking on the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan and partly due to the somewhat unrealistic projections relat¬ 
ing to the requirements of engineers for various projects. At any 
rate, modern economic planning cannot do without perspective 
planning on a long-term basis and the expertise developed by 
Mahalanobis and Pitambar Pant is, assuredly, valuable for plan¬ 
ning in India. The Programme Evaluation Organization was, 
during my time, directed by Dr. Jyoti Bhattacharya, a young man 
of rare ability and efficiency. I understand that he has now been 
picked up by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

After Dr. Khosla left the Planning Commission on his appoint¬ 
ment as the Governor of Orissa, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao was ap¬ 
pointed Member in-charge of Education. He resigned the Vice- 
Chancellorship of Delhi University to take up this assignment. 
Dr. Rao was, certainly, an able and dynamic member of our 
team. But frequent outbursts of his temper often caused em¬ 
barrassment to all of us. 

Sometime in March 1964, Pandit Nehru announced that Asoka 
Mehta was being brought to the Planning Commission as its new 
Deputy Chairman. Gulzari Lai Nanda, who had been function¬ 
ing as Deputy Chairman after the retirement of V. T. Krishna- 
machari, had left us to shoulder the responsibilities of the Union 
Home Minister. A few months earlier, when Asoka Mehta’s 
name had been mentioned in some newspapers as a probable 
Member of the Commission, I happened to ask Panditji whether 
this was true. He expressed some misgivings about the appoint¬ 
ment. After Asoka Mehta took over as Deputy Chairman, even 
the routine meetings of the Planning Commission gradually faded 
off. And the fact that the limousine of the American Ambassa¬ 
dor, Chestor Bowles, was seen in front of Yojana Bhavan for 
hours on end, almost every day, did little to belie the misgivings. 

Ambassador Bowles used to send a plethora of schemes to 
Asoka Mehta for the consideration of the Planning Commission. 
I also received such a scheme on rural development. I was not, 
however, much impressed by the note and did not discover any¬ 
thing original in it. The scheme was, therefore, passed on to the 
Secretary of Agriculture Division without any comments. When 
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Asoka Mehta reminded me about it after a month, I curtly 
replied: “It has been filed; there is hardly anything to discuss.” 


Preliminary work on the formulation of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan was started by us towards the end of 1963. During the 
Third Plan period, the Planning Commission had published a 
Mid-Term Appraisal, in November 1963. Such an assessment of 
the Third Plan almost in mid-stream, became all the more essen¬ 
tial because the Chinese aggression in October 1962 had some¬ 
what unhinged our programmes in view of the urgent needs of 
national defence. The National Development Council had, how¬ 
ever, taken a decision to go ahead with the implementation of 
the Third Plan, with necessary adjustments. Pandit Nehru told 
the Council that, in practical terms, 90 per cent of the Plan in¬ 
cluding agriculture, industry, training and scientific research, 
should be regarded as an integral part of the national defence, 
directly and indirectly. Certain priorities in planning were, 
of course, re-examined with a view to adapting them to the 
pressing requirements of the armed forces Bui, by and large, 
the framework of the Third Plan was retained intact and the 
Mid-Term Appraisal helped the Union and State Governments 
to inject necessary re-orientation in their projects and pro¬ 
grammes. This appraisal by the Planning Commission was critical 
and even agonising, and its publication, specially in foreign 
countries, created an erroneous impression about the success of 
Planning in India. None the less, the country was able to obtain 
a distinct picture of various shortfalls and we could commence 
our preparations for the Fourth Plan in a more realistic fashion. 

A Memorandum on the Fourth Five-Year Plan was published 
by the Planning Commission in October 1964. It was finalized in 
my presence, about a month before I left for Nepal for my new 
assignment. The basic objective enunciated in this Memorandum 
was “to lay sound foundations for self-sustaining economic 
growth, to provide avenues and opportunities of employment to 
all those who seek it and, while narrowing economic and social 
disparities, to ensure a minimum level of living to every family 
in the country”. While discussions were in progress within the 
Planning Commission, I had submitted a Paper, which was pub¬ 
lished in the Commission’s fortnightly Journal Yojana. I had 
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stressed that the Fourth Plan must be oriented towards the 
achievement of minimum incomes and the provision of full em¬ 
ployment through intensification of agriculture and a net-work of 
rural consumer industries in the decentralized sector. This ap¬ 
proach was broadly accepted by the Planning Commission and 
the National Development Council. 

While I was in Nepal, the Draft Outline of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan was published in August 1966. I was glad to learn that the 
basic framework of the Fourth Plan, as visualized in the earlier 
Memorandum, had been retained. But Pakistan’s aggression on 
India in 1965 rendered the financial position of the country rather 
shaky and uncertain. The Government of India, therefore, decided 
to postpone the launching of the Fourth Plan. It was suggested 
that for a year or two, the country should be satisfied with the 
formulation of Annual Plans till a clearer picture of national reso¬ 
urces could emerge. After two such Annual Plans, the Planning 
Commission published An Approach to the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan in May 1968. ‘Growth with stability’ was to be the main aim 
of this Plan. In view of uncertain assistance from foreign coun¬ 
tries, stress was laid on self-help and self-reliance and concerted 
efforts were to be made for reducing imports and increasing 
exports. The second Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan was 
brought out once again by the Planning Commission in March 
1969. This document has been discussed by the Parliament, 
and the National Development Council, after prolonged argum¬ 
ents, has extended its general approval to the draft. The Plann¬ 
ing Commission has now given a final shape to the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan, which technically commenced on 1 April 1969. 


In my view, it was a grave mistake on the part of the Planning 
Commission and the Government of India to have postponed the 
launching of the Fourth Plan from the original schedule of 1 April 
1966. Existing difficulties in regard to the assessment of resources 
could have been easily resolved by keeping the framework of 
the Plan rather elastic. The nation would have accepted the broad 
idea of a ‘core plan’ based on firm resources and a ‘supplementary 
plan’ which could be taken in hand if larger finances were avai¬ 
lable in due course. By having a ‘plan holiday’ for all practical 
purposes for about three years, the tempo of economic develop- 
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ment in India slowed down considerably. The Annual Plans were, 
by and large, in the nature of annual budgets, and the State 
Governments were reluctant to impose any fresh taxation for rai¬ 
sing additional resources. Each State wanted to levy new taxes 
only for financing its Fourth Plan so that it could be as large and 
imposing as possible. The mechanism of Annual Plans dragged 
along in an insipid manner and caused economic recession and 
stagnation in India’s onward march towards progress and 
prosperity. 



18 


- +- 

Visit To Japan And South-East Asia 


Since I was in-charge of Agriculture and Rural Development in 
the Planning Commission, suggestions were made from several 
quarters that I should pay a personal visit to Japan to study their 
farming methods and the organization of decentralized industry. 
On an invitation from the Japan Committee for Studies on Eco¬ 
nomic Development, I spent a week in Japan towards the end of 
April 1964. 

This was my second visit to Japan after a lapse of about 15 
years. The earlier visit was in 1949 when Japan was under the 
military rule of General Mac-Arthur. During these fifteen years, 
Japan had made remarkable progress in the economic sphere, 
partly because she was not required to incur huge amounts on 
defence expenditure and partly owing to a planned effort for 
building up her basic and other industries through active assist¬ 
ance from the Government. Above all, it was the social and 
economic discipline of the people which had been responsible 
for the phenomenal progress of Japanese economy. The rate of 
economic growth in Japan during the last few years had been of 
the order of 14 per cent per annum. 

Tokyo, with a population of over 10 million, was, then, the 
largest city in the world. A net-work of highways and sub-ways, 
together with the construction of a mono-railway, was being under¬ 
taken to ensure faster traffic movement. The City could boast of 
a tower which was 13 metres higher than the Eiffel Tower of 
Paris. There were many multistoreyed earthquake-proof buildings 
in the business locality of Tokyo humming with a boom in 
economy. 
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I had an opportunity of meeting some of the top officials of the 
Economic Planning Agency of Japan which corresponds, more or 
less, to the Planning Commission of India. The office of the 
Agency is attached to the Prime Minister’s office, with a Minis¬ 
ter of State as its Director-General. The Planning Agency for¬ 
mulated long-range economic plans, co-ordinated economic poli¬ 
cies under different Ministries and carried on research on domes¬ 
tic and foreign economic developments. This agency also func¬ 
tioned as the Secretariat of the Economic Deliberation Council 
which was an Advisory Body to the Prime Minister and was 
composed of 30 members from among the “learned circle”, 
usually businessmen, bankers and University professors. The 
Draft Plans were recommended by the Economic Deliberation 
Council, put into shape by the Economic Planning Agency and 
then submitted to the Cabinet for its consideration and approval. 
It is significant that throughout this process, the National Diet 
(Parliament) does not come into the picture at all. The Members 
of Diet are, however, free to interpellate the appropriateness of 
the Plan after it has been adopted by the Government. 

During the last decade, the Government had channelled large 
amounts of money for the growth of basic industries through 
Government-owned financial institutions. Promotion of exports 
had been pursued throughout the post-war years by giving favour¬ 
able tax treatment, supplying low-interest funds and by a variety 
of administrative measures. 

Japan runs a “mixed economy” in which the private sector 
predominates. The public sector is comparatively small in size, 
consisting of a national railway system (although there are several 
private railway companies as well), a net-work of postal, tele¬ 
graph and telephone facilities and a monopoly of tobacco trade. 
All other industries, including iron and steel and power, are 
managed by private enterprise. The government, through long¬ 
term plans, only indicates broad directions of development for 
the guidance of the private sector. 

In the earlier Plans, hardly any attention was paid to human 
factors such as education and training, science and engineering 
and social security. The latest long-range Economic Plan of 
Japan (1961-1970) for doubling the national income contained 
various programmes for human development along with an eco¬ 
nomic growth in agriculture as well as industry. Greater stress 
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was being laid on the advancement of science and technological 
progress. In fact, Japanese technicians now claim that they im¬ 
port the most modem machinery from foreign countries only once 
and then manage to manufacture designs of their own and com¬ 
pete effectively with other countries by securing a high rate of 
productivity. 

I had an opportunity of meeting a number of top businessmen 
of Japan, including some magnates of the iron and steel in¬ 
dustry, and I was happy to find that they were very keen on 
establishing closer business and industrial relations with India in 
different spheres. Since both India and Japan believe in demo¬ 
cracy and plan for a mixed type of economy, I earnestly feel that 
these two countries should be able to forge closer ties—political, 
economic, social as well as cultural—for their mutual benefit and 
welfare. 

I had the opportunity of touring the Japanese countryside 
for three days and get a first-hand idea of their agricultural and 
allied occupation. Instead of touring rural areas near Tokyo, I 
preferred to fly to the Southern-most part of Japan, the Kagoshima 
Prefecture, which was comparatively backward but was making 
rapid progress under various Plans of the Government. I was 
informed that as a result of the new laws, a large-scale sub¬ 
division of holdings was taking place in Japanese villages. Before 
the Second World War, land was governed by the law of primo¬ 
geniture according to which only the eldest son was entitled to 
inherit land from the father. Under the new legislation, the land 
was divided amongst all the sons as well as daughters. Conse¬ 
quently, the size of land holdings, which was already quite 
small, was getting smaller, ranging between one and two-and-half 
acres. I learnt that thousands of rural families were finding it 
very uneconomic to cultivate these small holdings and, therefore, 
were selling them away to their neighbours and migrating to the 
cities for securing industrial employment. 

There was also a tendency amongst the younger generation to 
leave the villages and go to the cities in search of better employ¬ 
ment, which was not available in all cases. Owing to this large- 
scale depopulation from the rural to the urban areas, the problem 
of housing in the cities had assumed difficult proportions. 

I was sorry to find that many cottage and small industries in 
the countryside had also migrated to the bigger towns. Although 
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electricity was available in almost all the Japanese vil¬ 
lages, there were hardly any small industries functioning in 
villages. 

In the absence of specific plans for maintaining small-scale 
industries in the rural areas, the normal economic process of small 
industries yielding place to medium and large-scale industries was 
taking its course. In consequence, there was under-employment 
in the countryside, specially in areas which grew only a single 
crop in the year. The Government was, however, trying to popu¬ 
larise dairying, poultry farming, piggery and horticulture along 
with agricultural activities. In the coastal areas, the development 
of fisheries had made considerable progress. 

It was good to know that the Japanese farmer attached very 
great importance to the use of compost and green manures along 
with chemical fertilizers. There is a Japanese proverb that “the 
exclusive use of chemical fertilizers is good for fathers but bad 
for sons”. I was informed by several experienced cultivators that 
the use of artificial manures without proper admixture of com¬ 
post and green manures resulted in two or three good crops; 
subsequent crops registered a sharp decline. I met a number of 
farmers who were using cowdung and farmyard manures to the 
exclusion of chemical fertilizers. But the common practice in 
Japan is to mix organic and chemical fertilizers in variable pro¬ 
portions in accordance with the texture of the soil. 

Although the use of hand tractors or power-tillers was still 
increasing, about 80 per cent of the farming families were carry¬ 
ing on their cultivation mostly by hand, with the aid of improv¬ 
ed implements. However, the use of cows and horses for cultiva¬ 
tion was gradually on the increase. I was told that if a cow was 
used during the dry period for cultivation she yielded better milk 
and the progeny was also more healthy. 

I was much impressed by the soundness of the village co¬ 
operative movement in Japan. These co-operatives were multi¬ 
purpose in nature and their activities included marketing, supply 
of consumer goods, distribution of fertilizers, seeds, insecticides 
and farm machinery and the supply of credit. At the national, 
prefectural and village levels, they conducted research in the 
practical problems of the farmers and communicated the fruits of 
research to the cultivators from time to time. Normally a vil¬ 
lage co-operative society served about a population of 20,000, 
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which is the normal size of a Japanese village. It ran a well- 
managed office with a large number of whole-time employees. For 
example, the co-operative society of the Aira village which I 
visited in the Kagoshima area had a whole-time staff of 150 ser¬ 
ving in different departments. In addition, the central office of 
the village administration had a good number of officers to look 
after the requirements of the agriculturists in that area. 

On the whole, I found that the Japanese people were very 
hard-working and well-disciplined. In the factories or on the 
farms there were hardly any supervisors and the productivity of 
labour was high owing to a keen sense of duty. There was a 
high standard of honesty and integrity in public life and the inci¬ 
dence of crime, both in villages as well as cities, was comparative¬ 
ly small. 

It was a happy sight to see groups of school-children under¬ 
taking educational excursions under the guidance of teachers all 
over Japan. These excursions were a part of the curriculum and 
everywhere students moved in a disciplined fashion. Much atten¬ 
tion was paid to sanitation and cleanliness in the educational 
institutions. It was compulsory for all the middle school children 
to wear a standard uniform with a black pant, closed collar coat 
and a cap. I was told, however, that there was no such compul¬ 
sion at the primary, the high school and collegiate stages. 

Although the Japanese nation had switched over to the European 
dress, both male and female, and the artistic Kimono had gone 
out of vogue, the Japanese were very proud of their language and 
possessed a rich literature, both general as well as technical. This 
is in spite of the fact that their script is a difficult one, with over 
3,000 letters. At the high school stage English was being taught 
as a compulsory subject, but the medium of instruction from the 
primary to the University levels was Japanese, even in medical and 
technical institutions. 

It was significant that the rate of increase in the population of 
Japan had decreased from 1.5 per cent to .9 per cent over the last 
10 years. On enquiries I was told by experts that a major factor 
in this decrease had been the unorthodox system of legalised 
abortions. This system was, then, not looked upon with favour 
and the Government was encouraging the traditional birth control 
methods. 

There is no doubt that Japan is making rapid strides on all 
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fronts. Their present-day politics is closely interlinked with 
international trade. Although they have a feeling of friendship 
towards India, they are not prepared to antagonise China in any 
way because they feel that their trade with China in the coming 
years is bound to help their own economic development. China 
is also eager to export iron ore and other agricultural and mining 
materials to Japan and import a variety of consumer goods. It 
is, therefore, essential for India to establish a closer relationship 
with Japan in the sphere of international trade on terms mutually 
beneficial to each other. 

I got a clear impression that modem Japan was not interested 
in expansionism or in a new type of economic imperialism. She 
was primarily interested in her own economic advancement at a 
fast rate and her general politics is essentially guided by this 
main consideration. 


The same year, I had the opportunity of visiting several countries 
of South-East Asia in connection with a Conference on Afro- 
Asian Rural Reconstruction held at Kuala Lumpur in Malaysia. 
Both I and Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, the then Union Minister of 
State for Food and Agriculture, represented India at this gathering. 
In the course of my address, I highlighted the importance of laun¬ 
ching a two-pronged attack on problems of hunger and unemploy¬ 
ment, viz., stepping up the rate of increase in agricultural produc¬ 
tion with the assistance of scientific techniques and the curbing of 
population explosion in a systematic manner. I also distributed 
a fairly comprehensive note to the delegates on the achievements 
of economic planning in India under the Five-Year Plans. 

I visited several development projects in Malaysia, including 
the new University campus. It was a pleasant surprise to know 
that a large number of Sanskrit words had been absorbed in the 
Malaysian language, and even though Malaysia was a Muslim 
State, the epics of Ramayam and Mahabharata were very popular 
among the Muslims. I came across a sign-board ‘ Ashram' in the 
educational colony. On enquiry I was told that ‘ Ashram ’ meant a 
hostel, and the University was called Vishwa- Vidyalaya. 

In Singapore, I was much impressed by the housing colo¬ 
nies for labour and low income groups. In view of the gradual 
withdrawal of ‘free port* facilities, the Singapore Government was 
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trying hard to set up a variety of medium and small-scale indus¬ 
tries in the area. 

On my way back from Malaysia, I broke my journey for a 
few days in Thailand and Burma. In Bangkok, I had the occasion 
to visit a number of huge Buddhist temples possessing super- 
architectural beauty. In the Emarald Buddha temple, I was 
astonished to see a mile-long circular gallery containing beautiful 
fresco paintings on the Ramayana epic. 1 have not so far seen 
such paintings on Ramayana even in India. The main difference 
I noticed was, however, that Hanuman was painted white instead 
of red, presumably because the colour of monkeys in those parts 
is white. 

It was interesting to note that the Kings of Thailand are 
named after Rama. At the time of my visit Rama VI was the 
ruling monarch. The Thai people sincerely believed that their 
former capital Ayodhya was the real city of King Rama thousands 
of years ago. Some of the scholars went to the extent of saying 
that real Rama was bom in these parts and not in the Ayodhya 
of India. Be that as it may, it was gratifying to know that 
several South-East Asian countries, including Thailand, Malaysia 
and Indonesia, cherished their cultural heritage of the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata periods and had taken pains to preserve that 
culture to this day. Although I could not visit Indonesia during 
this tour, I was reliably informed that President Sukarno gave 
himself this name because his favourite hero was Kama. Further¬ 
more, l learnt from good authority that Dr. Sukarno had been 
a very keen and admiring student of Swami Vivekananda. 


During my three-day stay in Burma, I could get a glimpse of 
the economic policies pursued by General Ne Win after the ouster 
of the former Prime Minister U Nu. The new regime had gone 
after nationalization in a big way and there were promulgations of 
fresh Ordinances almost everyday announcing the nationalization 
of additional sectors of national economy. All the national as 
well as international banks had been taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment in the initial stages. Later on, even retail trade and shops 
had been nationalized. When I visited one of the local hospitals 
run efficiently by the Ramakrishna Mission, I was told that even 
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these hospitals as well as private schools in Rangoon and else¬ 
where were soon going to be nationalized. 

Though I was much impressed by the desire of the Burmese 
Government to avoid foreign loans for their economic develop¬ 
ment and rely more on their own domestic resources, I wondered 
why the new regime was bent on nationalizing almost everything 
rather indiscriminately. There is no doubt that certain key and 
strategic sectors of economy have to be owned and managed 
by the State; but to launch a programme of nationalization in 
all sectors, including education and social services, was bound 
to prove irksome and futile. 

Owing to this spate of nationalization in Burma, thousands of 
Indian families had been virtually thrown on the streets and 
were being pushed out almost ruthlessly. While leaving Rangoon, 
I noticed at the airport that the Indian refugees emplaning for 
Calcutta were being subjected to a thorough and almost inhuman 
search, so much so that some of the Indians preferred to leave 
their packages behind rather than submit to humiliation. When 
these Indian families landed at Dum Dum airport in Calcutta, 
the Indian Customs authorities, instead of expressing sympathy 
for them, inflicted even greater humiliation and virtually con¬ 
fiscated whatever these families had managed to bring from 
Burma. On return to Delhi, I apprised the Ministry of Finance 
with this predicament of the Indians returning from Burma. I 
learnt sometime later that necessary instructions had been issued 
to the Customs authorities at Calcutta to deal with these persons 
in a more humane and considerate manner. 
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- ♦- 

Planning In India : A Review 


India is, undeniably, the first country in the world which 
embarked on comprehensive national planning under a democratic 
structure. It was in the Soviet Union that a regular system of 
Five-Year Plans was launched in 1930. But these Plans were 
formulated and implemented under a political system which 
cannot claim to be democratic in the conventional sense of the 
term. In the Western Democracies, economic planning so far 
has been sectoral and piecemeal. The Beveridge Plan in the 
United Kingdom and the ‘New Deal’ in the United States were, 
at best, sincere attempts to plan certain sectors of economy under 
the overall direction of the State. India, on the other hand, had 
conceived of national democratic planning even before the dawn 
of freedom. The work of the National Planning Committee in 
1938 under the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
a significant step in the direction of modern planning in our 
country. 

After the attainment of Independence, the Government of 
India, by a special Resolution of the Cabinet, appointed the 
Planning Commission in March 1951, and since then this organiza¬ 
tion has been doing commendable work in preparing and super¬ 
vising a series of Five-Year Plans covering all sectors of national 
development. Although unknown to the Indian Constitution, the 
Planning Commission, under the distinguished leadership of 
Pandit Nehru, developed imo an effective instrument for forging 
national cohesion and integration in various ways. It has been 
co-ordinating the development activities of the Union and State 
Governments in a remarkable manner. Much of the work in this 
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direction has been done not merely through formal consultations, 
but more so through informal discussions. I remember how the 
Chief Ministers of different States used to walk into the rooms 
of Members in Yojana Bhavan to sort out various difficulties 
and controversies in a friendly manner. These behind-the-scene 
parleys and informal talks helped us a great deal in bringing 
about unanimous decisions in the Planning Commission as well 
as in the National Development Council. This unifying role of 
the Commission under the federal structure has now assumed 
even greater importance when different political parties and 
United Fronts are ruling in various States of India and the 
monolithic Congress organization no longer commands a clear 
majority in all the regions. Nothing, therefore, should be 
done to denigrate this valuable national instrument and make 
inroads into its efficacy. It was, unfortunately, T. T. Krishnama- 
chari, former Finance Minister of the Union Government, who 
started this process of defaming the Planning Commission in the 
eyes of the Government and the general public. Others also tried 
to join this chorus of criticism with diverse motives and intentions. 
I do hope, however, that nothing further will be done to erode 
the prestige of the Commission and lessen its importance in the 
planning mechanism of India. 

It is a matter of deep regret that a number of inter-State 
disputes, specially regarding the utilization of various rivers for 
power and irrigation, have been lying over for long without seri¬ 
ous efforts to thrash out rational solutions for stepping up 
agricultural and industrial production. For instance, the Narmada 
river dispute between Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat, has been 
hanging fire for more than ten years. I recollect accompanying 
Pandit Nehru sometime in 1961 to attend the foundation-stone 
laying ceremony of this project at Nawagam. A huge public 
meeting was addressed by the Prime Minister to mark this historic 
occasion when a national river passing through several States 
was being harnessed jointly for quickening the pace of economic 
progress. I was under the impression that the construction of 
the Nawagam Dam was in progress according to a fixed schedule. 
But when I came to Gujarat at the end of 1967 as its Governor, 
I was stunned to learn that the foundation-stone laid by the 
Prime Minister in 1961 was still lying there in the dust of endless 
controversies. The precious waters of Narmada have been flow- 
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ing down into the Arabian sea all these years without helping the 
poor farmers of either Madhya Pradesh or Gujarat. This is, 
indeed, a national tragedy too deep for tears. 

While I was in Nepal as India’s Ambassador, I was successful 
in resolving pretty soon various disputes regarding Kosi and 
Gandak projects which were being jointly constructed by India 
and Nepal. But an inter-State dispute within India has been 
holding up the progress of the multi-purpose Narmada project 
for a long period. As a last resort, this dispute has now been 
referred to a Tribunal. This is, however, not a judicial matter; 
it is essentially a planning problem and should have been referred 
to the Planning Commission for final decision. I do hope that 
even now, at some stage or other, efforts will be made to seek 
the good offices of the Planning Commission in resolving this 
dispute to the mutual satisfaction of all the parties concerned. 


The Planning Commission used to serve as an objective and 
dispassionate Adviser to the Union Cabinet on a variety of 
economic problems from time to time. These subjects were 
referred by the Cabinet to the Commission which discussed them 
threadbare in the presence of the Ministers and senior officers 
of the concerned Ministries. When they came up for decision 
before the Union Government, the Deputy Chairman and the 
respective Member of the Planning Commission were invited to 
the Cabinet meetings, and I do not remember a single occasion 
when the advice of the Commission was turned down by the 
Government. In very rare instances, the Commission was requested 
to reconsider the matter in the light of discussions in the Cabinet. 
All the discussions within the Planning Commission, although 
some of us had earlier belonged to the Congress organization, 
were kept entirely aloof from party-politics and all our decisions 
were reached in a very objective and detached manner. 

The finalization of the State Plans during the Third Plan 
period sometimes evoked bitter controversies, and a particular 
Chief Minister at one stage even threatened to walk out of the 
meeting in Yojana Bhavan. But the Commission Members never 
discriminated between a State and a State on political grounds 
and ultimate decisions were taken without fear or favour, in 
the larger interests of the country. Now that different States 
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in India belong to diverse political affiliations, this friendly and 
constructive role of the Planning Commission is all the more 
crucial. Sustained attempts should, therefore, be made to preserve 
this useful role in the years to come when India is liable to suffer 
from even greater strains and stresses in the political and ad¬ 
ministrative spheres. 


I remember an interesting conversation we had with the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal Dr. B. C. Roy. When he came to discuss 
with us in Yojana Bhavan the final size of Bengal’s allocations 
under the Third Five-Year Plan, his attitude was rigid and un¬ 
compromising. He told us rather curtly that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment had already decided on the size of their Plan; he wanted 
the Planning Commission only to indicate the quantum of Central 
assistance, without questioning the size of the Bengal Plan in 
any way. Dr. Roy quoted various statistics in a very confident 
manner and impressed us with his efficiency in figures. I, there¬ 
fore, could not help remarking: “Bidhan Babu, we know you as 
a renowned physician; but you appear to be a great mathematician 
as well.” 

Dr. Roy smiled and interjected: 

“You may be interested to know an incident in my academic 
career. When I passed my B.Sc. (Hons) examination and obtained 
a First Class First rank amongst all the successful candidates, I 
sent two applications for admission to the Principals of the Engi¬ 
neering College and the Medical College in Calcutta. I had 
stipulated in my application that in view of my distinction marks 
I should be allowed an exemption of one year for the Post¬ 
graduate studies. After about a fortnight I received a letter from 
the Principal of the Engineering College that he was unable to 
grant such an exemption. The next day, I received a communica¬ 
tion from the Principal of the Medical College that they were 
prepared to admit me on my condition. I, therefore, secured 
my admission to the Medical College the same day. The 
following morning, I received another letter from the Principal 
of the Engineering College that he was also willing to give me 
the required exemption. I was, in truth, more keen to be an 
Engineer than a Doctor. But my sense of self-respect impelled 
me to write back to the Principal of the Engineering College: 
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'Sorry Sir, you are too late; I have already joined the Medical 
College’.” 

I respectfully put in: 

“Bidhan Babu, if you had joined the Engineering Course, the 
nation would have been deprived of your great medical abilities.” 

Dr. Roy promptly rejoined: 

“Why? I would, perhaps, have been even a greater Engineer 
and served the nation better.” 

This lively and interesting conversation between Dr. Roy and 
ourselves changed the whole atmosphere and the unsavoury con¬ 
troversy regarding the size of the Bengal Plan evaporated into 
thin air. This is how we dealt with various Chief Ministers of 
States in a friendly and informal manner and averted a number 
of awkward situations under the roof of the Yojana Bhavan. 


We were also fortunate in having the opportunity of discussing 
various aspects of planning with distinguished foreign visitors on 
different occasions. Whenever a President or a Prime Minister 
of an important country, particularly in Asia or Africa, came to 
India on an official visit. Pandit Nehru made it a point to send 
him to the Planning Commission for meeting us and understand¬ 
ing the progress of economic planning in India. Informal discus¬ 
sions with these foreign dignitaries were invariably useful and 
constructive. The foreign guests were able to gel an insight into the 
functioning of the Planning Commission, and we, in turn, benefited 
from the experiences of other countries. I remember the occasion 
when the Senior Vice-Premier of the Soviet Union, Mikhail Suslov, 
met us in Yojana Bhavan after visiting the Bhilai Steel Plant and 
some other projects under Russian assistance. During conversa¬ 
tion, Suslov informed us about a variety of material incentives 
which were a common feature of Russian Planning for stepping 
up industrial production. He expressed his surprise that India had 
not introduced such group incentives even at Bhilai, despite the 
advice of Soviet experts. He asserted in categorical terms: “It is 
impossible to increase production even in an iron and steel 
factory without making a scientific provision of material incentives 
to the workers.” He conveyed his frank advice that India should 
take advantage of this system for augmenting production in both 
agriculture and industry at a fast rate. Incidentally, he also 
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pointed out that large quantities of steel were being unnecessarily 
wasted in the construction of buildings in India. In the Soviet 
Union, die use of steel had been reduced to the minimum in the 
construction of factories; it was conserved mainly for the fabri¬ 
cation of machines and implements. 

Eminent economists like Professor Colin Clark from Australia, 
Professor Rodenstein-Rodan from the United States, also paid 
visits to Yojana Bhavan during my tenure. I remember our 
discussions with the Prime Ministers of Federal Nigeria, Singa¬ 
pore, Trinidad and Mauritius. They were very anxious to secure 
the services of some experienced economists from India for 
helping their planning organizations in different sectors of 
economy. On their request, we had decided to initiate the forma¬ 
tion of a ‘Pool’ of Officers at the Centre and in the States who 
could be sent to some of these developing countries in Asia and 
Africa. 


I should also like to refer to certain facets of Indian Planning 
which came up for discussion in the meetings of the Commission 
from time to time. First, we were all agreed that the provision 
of full employment is a ‘must’ for the success of the Five-Year 
Plans in our country. The definition of unemployment in some 
of the developed countries visualizes some quantum of idle man¬ 
power in the very nature of things, chiefly due to fast progress 
in science and technology. But in a poor and developing country 
like r India, the Planners cannot afford to ignore the pressing 
demands of the unemployed and under-employed people who are 
in dire need of food and clothing and cannot afford to wait even 
for a day. It would be both unwise and callous on our part to 
tell them that it will be possible to find full employment for 
all our people after the completion of two or three more Five- 
Year Plans. 

I had repeatedly suggested to the Planning Commission and 
the Union Government to make a provision for community centres 
of khadi and village industries where the residuary numbers 
could work for eight hours a day and earn at least a rupee, if 
not more, to appease their hunger even in some measure. We 
may try to plan for absorbing all the available manpower in the 
country under a variety of programmes in the urban and rural 
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sectors. Schemes of rural works, road construction, minor irriga¬ 
tion, soil conservation, housing and construction, intensive agri¬ 
culture and large-scale industrialization may be multiplied in large 
numbers to absorb idle hands. Even so, there are bound to be 
millions of people in India who would still remain without work. 
It is mainly for the ‘unto this last’ category of persons that khadi, 
cottage and village industries would prove to be a boon and a 
blessing. If nothing else is possible, let us hand over at least 
an Ambar Charkha to these idle hands so that they may 
earn a rupee or two a day to keep the body and soul toge¬ 
ther. As Gandhiji had put it, even God dare not appear before 
these half-clad and half-famished masses except in the form of 
a bowl of rice or a piece of bread. To ask them to keep on 
waiting for better times under the Plans would, doubtless, be a 
mockery of our planning procedures. 

It is disappointing to find in the final Report of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan that the Planning Commission has tried to evade 
this pivotal issue of unemployment and under-employment by 
making only a few general and pious statements to the effect that 
“a major objective of the Plan is to create more employment 
opportunities in the rural and urban areas on an increasing scale”. 
It has also been mentioned rather casually that “a pilot project 
to test the possibility of making a standing offer of employment 
to local labour in selected areas is under consideration.” 

It is disquieting that the Commission has now given up even 
the calculation of unemployment statistics, including the backlogs. 
It is argued that the figures of unemployment and under¬ 
employment are not reliable and do not, therefore, provide an 
accurate picture of the real situation. Committees after com¬ 
mittees are being appointed to look into this problem and suggest 
various remedies for the consideration of the Government. But 
all these excuses can no longer delude the nation. It is imperative 
to have a quick survey of unemployment in certain backward 
districts and regions and initiate full employment schemes in 
these areas on an emergency basis. As suggested earlier, if no 
other employment is available, at least Ambar Charkha Centres 
should be established immediately to provide ‘first aid’ to these 
hapless millions. If this is not done by the Government in a 
spirit of urgency, demands by various political parties to provide 
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for unemployment 'doles' would become irresistible in the coming 
years. 


The controversy between private and public sectors has been 
most unfortunate. Under ‘mixed economy’, both these sectors 
have been assigned specific roles in the Five-Year Plans; the 
Industrial Policy Resolution of the Government of India has 
defined different categories of industries which are open to the 
public sector, to the private sector and, in certain cases, to both 
the sectors. This cold war between the sectors, therefore, is 
wholly unnecessary and must come to an end without further loss 
of time. Proper scope should be given to both the sectors within 
their respective spheres of action; their roles should be comple¬ 
mentary in a spirit of healthy emulation. Both should try to 
improve their efficiency and yield better surpluses for stepping 
up the rate of economic growth. Instead of indulging in mutual 
squabbles and rivalries, they should explore new avenues for 
improving their performance and economic viability. Currently, 
the achievements of both the public as well as private sectors 
are below norms and there is considerable scope for improvement. 

There are several types of large-scale industries which, in the 
very nature of things, have to be assigned to the public sector, 
particularly Defence and ‘key’ industries. The private sector 
cannot afford to take up these industries which require enormous 
investment in the initial stages and whose gestation period is fairly 
long. There is, however, no reason why these public sector 
establishments should not be run with greater efficiency so as to 
yield sizable profits for re-investment. The private sector has done 
well in several respects, and not so well in other respects. Above 
all, private entrepreneurs must try to create a sense of confidence 
in the minds of the people about their intentions; the nation must 
be assured that the private sector, while looking to its own 
interests, would never sacrifice national welfare at the altar of its 
selfish ends. 


As regards foreign assistance, we should be grateful to those 
friendly countries, including the United States and the Soviet 
Union, who have extended their liberal financial aid to a good 
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number of our projects over the last two decades. None the less, 
every nerve should be strained for making India self-reliant and 
self-sustaining as speedily as possible in regard to foreign exchange 
as well as foreign expertise. I was much impressed by the claim 
of prominent Japanese industrialists that they imported foreign 
articles only once. If they wanted to produce the latest design of 
a transistor, they would purchase all types of transistors from 
various countries, open them inside out for understanding their 
mechanism and. then, fabricate their own prototype, manufacture 
the latest design for exports, and beat developed countries at 
their own game. This is what we should also try to do in India 
by encouraging our own scientists, engineers and technicians to 
design new machines and consumer goods on the basis of self- 
reliance. It is this spirit of Swadeshi which Gandhiji had high¬ 
lighted all the time for building up India of his dreams. Given 
the necessary facilities and opportunities, I am convinced that our 
young scientists and engineers could equal all foreign experts. 
If we encourage them in the right spirit, they are bound to rise 
to the greatest heights and ride on the crest-waves of success 
and distinction. 


It should also be recognized beyond doubt that the stage of ‘take 
off in India’s economic development could be reached at a fast 
pace only if our educational system is re-oriented towards creative 
and productive work with full earnestness. Mahatma Gandhi 
had placed before the country his scheme of Basic education 
over 33 years ago. Its underlying idea was in accordance with 
the age-old educational theory of ‘learning through doing’. Even 
Professor John Dewey, the pioneer of modem education had 
acclaimed Gandhiji’s scheme as ‘several steps ahead of the times’. 
It is, however, a matter of extreme regret that the scheme of 
Basic education has not yet been given even a fair trial in our 
country. I do not want to go into semantics and quarrel over 
words. If our educationists within and outside the Government 
have become somewhat allergic to the term ‘Basic’, they are free 
to choose any other terminology provided they do not throw 
away the baby with bathwater. Emergent steps will have to be 
taken to make our educational system work-oriented and based 
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on the dignity of labour; we may use the term ‘work-experience’ 
or any other phrase to indicate this process. 

At the time of my visit to the Technical University in Berlin 
in 1949, I was informed by the Director that candidates for 
admission were asked to work as simple labourers and masons 
for full six months in the sun, rain and cold. If they failed to 
show the requisite norms of physical stamina and efficiency dur¬ 
ing this period, they were dismissed summarily without any 
further consideration. That is why the German engineers and 
technicians were very thorough and efficient in their work and 
German machines were reputed to be most reliable and strong. 
In Japan also, the nation has been able to register faster and 
phenomenal progress mainly because of the economic discipline 
among the the people and their capacity for hard and sustained 
work. I was shocked to know recently that when the Govern¬ 
ment of India sent a batch of young agricultural graduates to 
Japan for further study and training, they asked the Japanese 
Professors to provide them with books and notes, instead of 
compelling them to undertake physical labour in the fields. The 
Japanese teachers got thoroughly disgusted with this attitude of 
the Indian students and soon asked the Government of India to 
recall them. This is what our own educational system has led 
to. Unless it is overhauled in a radical fashion, it would not 
only land us in endless troubles but even shake our democratic 
structure to the very foundations. 


Our administrative apparatus also continues to function in the 
traditional way and in a listless fashion. Several committees and 
commissions have been appointed by the Government to tone 
up its functioning and gear it to developmental needs. None the 
less, it shows no signs of visible improvement and despite the 
O & M Division functioning in various Ministries, the red-tape 
maintains its tradition unabated. The Parkinson’s laws permeate 
thpr administration in crude forms to this day and both inefficiency 
as well as lack of integrity vitiate the atmosphere and lower our 
national prestige. In the final Report of the Third Five-Year 
Plan, we had devoted a full chapter to this subject and made 
d number of concrete proposals for the improvement of admini¬ 
strative machinery. I am not at all sure, however, whether even a 
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few of these suggestions have been taken up by the Government 
in right earnest. 

One of our main recommendations was to take several steps 
for reducing the costs of construction. After elaborate calcula¬ 
tions, the Planning Commission had come to the conclusion that 
about 40 per cent of the total outlays of a Five-Year Plan were 
consumed by different types of construction under various sectors 
of economy. Unless definite steps are taken to streamline the 
procedures and cut down the construction costs in a ruthless 
fashion, it will be impossible to find the necessary resources for 
undertaking a variety of programmes for raising the living stand¬ 
ards of the masses. It does not serve much purpose by reducing 
a clerk here or a peon there. While this may be done at the higher 
echelons of bureaucracy, the fact remains that substantial moneys 
could be saved only by economising on buildings. I do hope that 
pointed attention will be devoted to this aspect of Planning in 
India without further loss of time. 


An erroneous notion prevails in the country that agricultural pro¬ 
duction could be augmented at a fast rate by taking to mechani¬ 
sation. While the use of machines and tractors on a limited 
scale is desirable, it must be understood once for all that mecha¬ 
nisation is suitable mainly in those countries where land is abun¬ 
dant and labour scarce. In a country like India where cultivable 
land is limited and the availability of labour force very large, 
indiscriminate mechanisation would be inadvisable. Further, 
economic studies all over the world have demonstrated in conclu¬ 
sive terms that the application of machines tends to increase the 
yields per unit of labour but not the yields per acre. With the 
help of machinery, a limited number of workmen can cultivate 
vast stretches of farms without much difficulty and, consequently, 
their labour productivity registers a steep increase. But the mere 
application of machines does not enhance production per acre. 
In a country like Japan, which produces three times the Indian 
farm-yields per acre, most of the farming is done by families with 
their own hand-implements. Even small tractors and power-till¬ 
ers are gradually being replaced by manual labour and the use 
of cows which are employed not only for ploughing but also for 
milk and manure. It would, therefore, be most unwise on our 
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part to plump for excessive mechanisation in agriculture under 
wrong assumptions and expectations. Tractors could, certainly, be 
used for reclaiming waste lands in several parts of the country; 
they could also be utilized for tilling large State farms producing 
high-quality seeds. But, what we really require in this country 
are improved implements to be worked either with hands or drawn 
by animal power. 

I also discovered that the schemes of soil conservation and 
afforestation, built into the multi-purpose river projects like 
Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud and Thungabhadra Dams, are not being 
given the necessary priorities in implementation. Consequently, 
the rate of silting in these projects is quite heavy and the life of 
the Dams is being shortened considerably as a result of our 
negligence. As a Member of the Planning Commission I tried 
hard to convince the State Governments about the imperative 
need for allotting adequate funds for afforestation and soil con¬ 
servation in these areas. But in spite of repeated promises on 
paper, results achieved in this direction were very meagre, indeed. 

There was a tendency among the State Governments to start 
too many projects, including industries, major and medium irriga¬ 
tion works, and even Colleges and Universities, during the same 
Plan period. As was to be expected, sizable outlays were pump¬ 
ed into these projects with the result that adequate funds were 
not left for other programmes pertaining to agriculture, educa¬ 
tion and social welfare. Even on these industrial and irrigation 
projects, resources had to be spread rather thinly because of 
their large number. Most of these projects, therefore, remained 
half-finished at the end of the Plan period and many of them had 
to spill-over into the next Five-Year Plan. This, naturally, led to 
inflationary trends in the country as the creation of additional cur¬ 
rency did not lead to corresponding production• of consumer 
goods. I recall several instances in which some Chief Ministers 
persuaded the Prime Minister to lay the foundations of certain 
projects in their States even without caring to secure a formal 
clearance of the Planning Commission. Once a project was 
started, it was, obviously, impossible for the Commission to take 
it out of the Plan and refuse necessary funds for its execution. 
It is this lack of social, economic and political discipline in our 
country which has been largely responsible for many of the ills 
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that bedevil India’s planned economic development over the 
decades. 

Absence of economic discipline has worked havoc in the 
sphere of our exports as well. During my tour of Japan and 
South-East Asian countries, I learnt that die prestige of India 
had suffered greatly during recent years because the Indian export 
houses were in the habit of sending attractive samples and, on 
securing orders, supplied goods much below the approved stand¬ 
ards. I know of an instance in which an American importer had 
returned sub-standard goods imported from India in sheer dis¬ 
gust. I understand that the Ministry of Foreign Trade have now 
taken several steps to ensure the exports of quality goods. In any 
event, a single instance of indiscipline in this respect lowers our 
reputation in the eyes of the world. 

Additionally, every country today tries to send required goods 
to foreign countries in maximum quantities, even by cutting down 
internal consumption. In India too we should endeavour to export 
articles like quality coffee and cashew-nuts in much larger quan¬ 
tities which are still in demand. But as a nation we have not yet 
learnt to drastically restrict internal consumption of these com¬ 
modities to earn more of foreign exchange for our own develop¬ 
ment. It is this gaping gap betv'een our professions and practice 
which cuts at the very root of our success in economic progress. 


We talk a bit too loudly about socialism these days. Different 
parties vie with one another in claiming to be socialist in season 
and out of season. As Professor Joad rightly remarked: “Social¬ 
ism is like a hat that has lost its shape, because everybody wears 
it.” In order to remove various misconceptions about the con¬ 
cept of socialism in Indian Planning, I worked for several months 
to produce a brochure on the subject. Pandit Nehru was good 
enough to write a Foreword to this book entitled Socialism in 
Indian Planning. In his Foreword, Panditji had expressed the 
hope that “by the end of the Fifth Plan, we shall become ^self- 
sufficient in many ways and our progress will not then depend 
so much on external help”. But “all this depends on how much 
we succeed in getting out of the old ruts and align ourselves with 
modem methods of production”. 

In my brochure on Socialism, I had made it abundantly clear 
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that this term in India could connote neither Communism nor 
free enterprise or laissez-faire. It was a ‘middle way’ between 
the two extremes and sought to harmonise the interests of the 
individual as well as the community. Democratic socialism in 
India essentially implies the provision of full employment in 
order to ensure minimum standards of living to all citizens, par¬ 
ticularly the weaker sections. Nationalization of the key sectors 
of the economy is, assuredly, desirable: but it should be clearly 
understood that wholesale nationalization of all sectors of eco¬ 
nomy could not serve as a magic wand for solving our economic 
difficulties. It may even render matters worse and make confu¬ 
sion worse confounded. Various decisions in this respect have 
to be taken in a rational manner after weighing the pros and cons 
of different propositions. 

During my tenure in the Planning Commission, I also published, 
early in 1962, a brochure entitled Trends in Indian Planning. 
To this also Pandit Nehru kindly wrote a valuable Foreword. 
Mentioning the ‘exciting and fascinating’ task of drawing up 
Plans for the future progress of India, he observed: “Planning 
is, of course, taking place in Communist countries. But to apply 
the basic principles of planning to a democratic structure of India, 
and thus to have democratic planning, is certainly a new experi¬ 
ment, and the world looks upon it with great interest and hope.” 
In conclusion he re-affirmed his unflagging faith that despite many 
problems, “we shall succeed in overcoming these difficulties and 
making good”. 


There is still a section of people in India which derides our 
planning efforts and dubs it as ‘communist’ and totalitarian. 
While we disfavour undue interference of the State in individual 
affairs, there is no gainsaying that in a modem society it i/s the 
bounden duty of the Government to restrain individuals from 
exploiting the society, specially the weaker segments of the popu- 
latiph. The performance of the private sector and business houses 
in India has lent a further edge to the argument that the State 
must curb these exploitative tendencies for protecting the masses. 
At any rate, we have to try to steer clear of excessive State con¬ 
trols on the one hand, and undue freedom to the private sector 
to fleece the public on the other. Our controls have necessarily 
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to be selective and discriminative, so that the evils of bureaucratic 
administration are not let loose on the people. In my view, it is 
this ‘golden mean’ which should be pursued by us in a construc¬ 
tive and pragmatic manner in order to attain the basic objectives 
of accelerating the pace of economic progress and bringing about 
greater equality and economic justice within the country. 


It must be conceded that after the dawn of Independence, there 
has been a tendency among the people to look to the Govern¬ 
ment for the solution of all their problems. Two decades of 
economic planning have tended to aggravate this sense of depen¬ 
dence on the State. These unhealthy trends have led to the ero¬ 
sion of the spirit of self-help and self-reliance in the country. 

Gandhiji was at one with Thoreau that “that government is the 
best which governs the least”. He did not like to solicit any 
financial assistance from the Government for his constructive 
work institutions. On the achievement of Swaraj in 1947, when 
Rajkumari Arndt Kaur, the then Union Health Minister, offered 
to obtain a grant for the Mahila Ashram, Bapu warned Wardha 
and Sevagram institutions not to accept funds from the Govern¬ 
ment: “Although we are now free and the Government is ours, 
our organizations should forget about applying for grants from 
the Union or State Governments.” Bapu knew by experience that 
such dependence on the administration would weaken these insti¬ 
tutions by corroding their initiative and enterprise and snapping 
their intimate contacts with the general public. Acharya Vinoba 
has often remarked: “After Independence, our institutions have 
grown in physical and material terms; they now possess impres¬ 
sive buildings and furniture. But in this process they have lost 
their lustre.” Pandit Nehru used to tell us: “The hand of the 
Government is always heavy; it has a tendency to crush the 
organizations on whom it rests.” 

In this connection, I recall a conversation with Professor 
J. K. Galbraith. He had come to meet the Members the 
Planning Commission sometime in 1962 after an extensive tour of 
African and Latin American countries. He observed: “I was 
deeply pained to see the appalling poverty of the masses in these 
countries. In India, I have always found some kind of a lustre 
in the eyes of the poor peasantry, but poverty in the Latin Ame- 
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rican countries is, indeed, dismal and uninspiring.*’ When I ques¬ 
tioned him about his statement on India’s poverty, the Professor 
explained: “I have seen in the faces of the poor people in Indian 
villages a spirit of self-reliance and moral fortitude which, in a 
sense, enriches their poverty!” The Planners must take adequate 
care not to dilute this spirit of self-help and moral stamina of 
the Indian masses. 

And, what is more, every effort should be made to build up our 
economic plans from the very ‘grass roots’. ‘Planning from below* 
is now a well-known dictum and this could be achieved only by 
involving the people intimately in various processes of planning 
at different levels. Pcmchayati Raj in India is, no doubt, a step 
in the right direction. But most of the State Governments have 
not yet deemed it proper to invest the Panchayats with the re¬ 
quired authority to plan for their own areas in consonance with 
existing conditions and requirements. This is not to say that 
there should be no effective control on the functioning of these 
village institutions. While constant supervision and vigilance is 
essential, it is obvious that these Panchayats could function well 
on the ground only after they have been entrusted with adequate 
powers and resources. The village councils, in turn, should have 
the moral courage to raise additional financial resources from the 
people for diverse schemes of local development. Unless the 
people are encouraged to stand on their own feet and plan out 
their social and economic programmes in a bold and adventurous 
manner, our Five-Year Plans may prove to be more a curse than 
a blessing. 


In conclusion, we can ill-afford to lose sight of the eternal 
principle that ‘man does not live by bread alone*. Material 
advancement in the form of balanced food, adequate cloth, a roof 
to live under, and facilities for education and health, is, indeed, 
essential. But there has to be a proper synthesis between mate¬ 
rial yffnd spiritual progress. Instead of straining our nerves only 
for Raising the standard of living, we must take special care to 
elevate the standard of life. As Romain Rolland remarks, ‘the 
more I have, the less I am*. Mahatma Gandhi cautioned us times 
without number not to forget the beauty and worth of a simple 
life in the natural environment. Our ancient Rishis were not tired 
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of repeating that ‘man could never be satiated by wealth alone*. 
Even Kautilya had declared that ‘the root of happiness lies in 
dharma’. We must bear in mind these inspiring words of the 
sage-poet of Mahabharat: 

“By unrighteousness man prospers, gains what seems desir¬ 
able, defeats enemies, but perishes at the root.” 



Part Five 
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Off To Kathmandu 


It was sometime in January 1964 that I had requested Pandit 
Nehru to relieve me from my responsibilities in the Planning 
Commission. I had put in more than five years and did not like 
to continue the same work for an unduly long period. Panditji 
appreciated my sentiments, but asked me to carry on for some 
time more, specially because the Fourth Plan was, then, being 
given the final shape. G. L. Nanda, who was the Deputy Chair¬ 
man, also prevailed upon me not to leave the Planning Com¬ 
mission at that time. Soon after. Pandit Nehru’s health suffered 
a grievous set-back and he could not recover fully from the 
stroke. About a month before his death he made special efforts 
to attend the last meeting of the Planning Commission for giving 
final touches to the Fourth Five-Year Plan. He generally ap¬ 
proved of the basic approach and size of the Plan and expressed 
the hope that India would become self-sufficient in many ways by 
the end of the Fifth Plan. 

After Panditji’s passing away, Lai Bahadur Shastri was elected 
the leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party. As the new 
Prime Minister, he had also to function as the Chairman of the 
Planning Commission. Although new to this job, Shastriji soon 
displayed his remarkable qualities of original thinking and quick 
decjmons. I have had the opportunity of working with Lai Baha- 
durji for many years both at the AICC office and in Yojana 
Bhavan, and a general impression persisted that he was a bit too 
soft and could not decide matters expeditiously. But these im¬ 
pressions proved to be entirely wrong when the responsibilities of 
Prime Ministership devolved on him. Shastriji came to Yojana 
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Bhavan to attend several meetings of the Commission and sug¬ 
gested certain alterations in some sectors of the Fourth Plan in 
order to make it more realistic and responsive'to the actual re¬ 
quirements of the people. He also called individual Members to 
his residence one by one and discussed with them in some detail 
different subjects under their charge. I also met him once or 
twice to convey to him my own assessment of the situation in 
agriculture, community development, land reforms and co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Lai Bahadur Shastri expressed a desire to meet Acharya 
Vinoba and seek his blessings. He wanted me to accompany 
him to Wardha by a special plane and convey to Vinobaji that 
he would not like to disturb his fixed schedule of Padyatra. He 
desired to take his simple lunch in the village so that he could 
have two sessions with Vinoba during the day. We left by air 
for Nagpur on 16 June. The same day, we motored down to 
Jamni village near Wardha where Vinoba was camping. It was 
very warm and hot winds were blowing throughout. Lai Baha¬ 
durji had very free and frank talks with Vinoba over a variety 
of subjects, including the Fourth Five-Year Plan with special 
reference to the problems of food and employment. Shastriji 
spent the night at the Government House in Nagpur, and we re¬ 
turned to Delhi the next morning by the special aircraft. I conti¬ 
nued my work in the Planning Commission and kept myself 
extremely busy with numerous discussions in connection with the 
final Report of the Fourth Plan. 

After a lapse of about three months, I was suddenly summon¬ 
ed by Shastriji to his residence for some urgent work. I thought 
the Prime Minister wanted to discuss with me some more points 
relating to some aspects of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. But when 
I met him, he smiled at me and said: 

“Shrimanji, an idea suddenly crossed my mind three days ago, 
and I now find it impossible to erase it.” 

“What is it?” I enquired with some curiosity. 

“I have been deeply worried about the situation in Ne^al. 
After the Chinese aggression on our northern borders, Nepal 
occupies a very strategic position in relation to India’s security. 
I would, therefore, very much like you to proceed to Nepal as 
India’s Ambassador and help us in improving our relations with 
this Himalayan Kingdom.” 
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“Shastriji, I have not the slightest experience of diplomacy; 
nor do I know much about Nepal.” 

“Did I have any experience as Prime Minister? Even so, I hope 
I have been doing fairly well. I am sure you would do equally well 
as an Ambassador.” 

Taken by complete surprise, I was not at all prepared for this 
new assignment. In an effort to wriggle out of the offer, I pleaded: 

“In addition to my work in the Planning Commission, I have to 
discharge a number of duties in relation to the Sarvodaya and 
Gramdan movements. It will, therefore, be necessary for me to 
seek Vinobaji’s advice in the matter.” 

“I quite agree,” nodded Shastriji. “I should like you to fly to 
Wardha tonight for the purpose.” He also sent me promptly a 
letter addressed to Vinobaji. It read thus: 


New Delhi 
September 10, 1964 

Respected Vinobaji, 

I am glad to know from the newspapers that your health is quite 
normal now. 

Shriman Narayanji is leaving for Wardha to meet you. I have 
made a special request to him. There has been no Indian Ambas¬ 
sador in Nepal for some time. We are anxious to send there a 
person who would be helpful in promoting best relations with 
Nepal. We had thought of some names in this connection. But I 
now wish to entrust this responsibility to Shrimanji and I have 
requested him to accept it. Naturally, he would not like to 
shoulder a new burden without consulting you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Lai Bahadur 

t 

As desired, I left for Nagpur by the night plane and motored to 
Pavnar Ashram the next morning. There were large crowds to 
greet Vinobaji on his 70th birthday. When I handed over to him 
Shasylji’s letter, he kept it under the pillow and asked me to see 
hiiw'after a few hours. I went again in the afternoon. Vinobaji 
observed with a genial smile: “Lai Bahadurji’s proposal appears 
to be quite attractive.” 

“But I have recently agreed to look after the Gramdan pilot pro¬ 
jects in Wardha district on behalf of the Planning Commission.” 


G 19 
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“None the less, I think you should say ‘yes’ to the Prime 
Minister.” 

And so, that was the end of my argument. Vinoba gave me a 
letter addressed to Shastriji: 


Brahmavidya Mandir, 
Pavnar 
11-9-1964 

Shri Lai Bahadurji, 

Received your letter sent through Shrimanji. I have also dis¬ 
cussed the matter with him. I have very much liked your pro¬ 
posal and advised Shrimanji accordingly. 

My health is now quite normal and am able to walk 4—5 
miles every day. 

Vinoba ka Jai Jagat 

On returning to Delhi the next day by air, I handed over the 
letter to Lai Bahadurji. He was happy to receive Vinoba’s con¬ 
currence and wanted me to proceed to Kathmandu as early as 
feasible. About two months were required to complete the neces¬ 
sary formalities. In the meantime, a number of farewell func¬ 
tions were held in New Delhi on behalf of various public organi¬ 
zations. Attending one of those receptions. Prime Minister 
Shastri said: “No country is big or small these days. All nations 
are sovereign and we have to behave with them as equals. I am 
glad Shrimanji and Madalsaben have agreed to proceed to Nepal 
as our Ambassador. They need not behave there like conven¬ 
tional diplomats. With their simple and unassuming life and 
style of work, I am sure their efforts will bear fruit.” 

Since I was the Convener of Jawaharlal Nehru Souvenir 
Volumes Committee headed by Dr. Zakir Husain, I decided to 
leave for Nepal after organizing a special function on 14 November 
at which the two Volumes prepared for the occasion could be 
released by the President. This function was held at Vigyan 
Bhavan and Dr. Radhakrishnan made a forceful speech^igh- 
lighting Pandit Nehru’s sterling qualities of the head and heart. 

When I informed Panditji about the preparation of these 
Volumes a year earlier, he had remarked: “Please do not publish 
anything in the nature of birthday tributes. I have not been able 
to look even into the Volume published on my 60th birth anni- 
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versary. I shall, however, be happy if you bring out a Volume 
containing articles by eminent writers and thinkers of different 
countries on subjects that interest me.” The first Volume entitled 
The Emerging World, therefore, contained original articles by 
Lord Attlee, Acharya Vinoba, Lord Adrian, Sir Eric Ashby, Willy 
Brandt, Professor Galbraith, Gunnar Myrdal, C. Rajagopalachari, 
Dr. Linus Pauling, Arnold Toynbee, Sir Herbert Read and others. 
The second Volume was in the nature of an Album containing 
about 200 choicest photographs of Jawaharlal Nehru, selected 
from a rich wealth of pictorial material supplied by many photo¬ 
graphers in India and abroad. We had planned to present these 
two Volumes to Pandit Nehru himself on the completion of 
seventy-five years. Alas, what were meant to be birthday gifts 
became Memorial Volumes. 


Madalsa and I flew to Kathmandu on 20 November. We had 
hardly any idea about the social, economic or political life of 
Nepal. The Ministry of External Affairs had sent me some infoi- 
mation which was quite meagre and inadequate. At Gaucher 
Airport we were received by almost all the Ambassadors of Fo¬ 
reign Missions in Nepal, including the representative of the 
United Nations. At the Indian Embassy all the officers, with 
their families had gathered to welcome us. We were much im¬ 
pressed by the spacious and beautiful 50-acre Embassy Campus 
which occupies, perhaps, the best site in Kathmandu. I was in¬ 
formed that Nepal ranked third in India’s Diplomatic Missions 
abroad, the first two being London and Washington. The 
strength of officers of different categories in the Embassy, the 
Indian Aid (now Co-operation) Mission and the Indian Military 
Liaison Group, was around 900. 

For several years past, India had been executing a number 
of projects in Nepal by way of extending economic assistance to 
the Himalayan Kingdom. It is really curious that no information 
had ever been conveyed to us in the Planning Commission about 
thfse Indian projects in Nepal. Although the work of the Aid 
Mission over the years had been quite impressive, there was pre¬ 
cious little information about it even in India. The Ministry of 
External Affairs had been dealing with the subject directly, without 
seeking any advice from the Planning Commission. 
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Five days later, on 25 November, I presented my credentials 
to King Mahendra at the Royal Palace. It was a very simple 
ceremony. In the presence of the Foreign Minister and a few 
senior officers of His Majesty’s Government, I presented an 
envelope containing my speech to His Majesty who, in turn, 
handed over a cover to me containing his speech in reply. We 
shook hands and, then, sat down for a brief tea party during 
which the King exchanged a few formal courtesies, including an 
enquiry regarding the health of Prime Minister Shastri. Since the 
King’s written reply on such occasions was inevitably in Nepali, 
I had also purposely prepared the text of my speech in Hindi. 
In the course of his observations, the King reiterated his belief 
‘in the policy of peaceful co-existence and non-alignment’. “Our 
sole aim is to concentrate on developmental works for the welfare 
of the people. We are grateful for the assistance given by India 
in the field of economic development of Nepal.” 

A few days were spent by us in going round the town of Kath¬ 
mandu and acquainting ourselves with the history of Nepal. In 
comparison with India, Nepal is a very small country with a 
population of only 10 million and an area of approximately 54,000 
square miles. The common border between India and Nepal 
extends over 550 miles, touching the northern parts of Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar. This border has been an open one for decades 
and Indians travelling to this Himalayan Kingdom do not require 
a passport or even a certificate, except some tangible proof of 
their nationality. Similar facilities are available to the Nepalese 
citizens going to India. Even trade and commerce across the 
border is free for all practical purposes; only a few restrictions 
are enforced through a limited number of customs check-posts. 

I was under the impression that Kathmandu would be a very 
cold place, surrounded by high mountains. It was, therefore, an 
amiable surprise to know that, except once many years ago, there 
had been no snow fall in the city. Even during the winter, mer¬ 
cury rarely touched the zero. The winter was, indeed, sunny and 
pleasant, although the temperature dropped rather suddenly in 
the evening. Sometimes Kathmandu was even warmer than Delhi 
during winter months, as the surrounding mountains prevent cold 
breeze from entering the Valley. In the north, a wide range of 
shining snow peaks lent a glorious splendour to the landscape. 

The Valley consists of three ancient townships — Kathmandu, 
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Patan and Bhaktapur. It abounds in ancient temples of beautiful 
architectural designs, with exquisite brass and wood work. Of 
these, the Pasupatinath temple occupies a special place in the 
cultural life of Nepal. It is believed that this temple was originally 
erected in the fourth century; it was renovated by Adi Shankara- 
charya at the time of his visit in the eighth century. On Shivratri 
day every year a large number of pilgrims come from all over India, 
even from the remote parts of Kerala in the south. It is significant 
that the four priests of the temple must necessarily belong to 
South India, especially Mysore and Maharashtra. It is this age- 
old cultural link between India and Nepal which constitutes a 
special feature of Indo-Nepal relations. The King of Nepal reigns 
on behalf of Lord Pasupatinath and that is why the temple is 
held in very high esteem by the people. It is open only to the 
Hindus and foreign tourists are not allowed even to take photo¬ 
graphs, except from outside the main gate. 

The Swayambhunath temple, situated on a hill near Kathmandu, 
is the earliest Buddhist temple in the Valley. It is commonly 
believed that Lord Buddha himself visited the place, though 
available historical records do not testify to this event. Although 
Nepal is the only Hindu State in the world, there is, happily, an 
atmosphere of religious tolerance and goodwill throughout 
the Kingdom. For instance, the Buddhists freely worship at the 
Pasupatinath temple and the Hindus visit the Swayambhunath 
temple on several occasions with equal respect and devotion. It 
was good to know that there had been no religious conflicts or 
riots in Nepal over the centuries. In Kathmandu one could see 
a few mosques, churches and gurudwaras as well. There is, 
however, a strict ban on religious conversions within the State. 
The current legislation provides for six years’ rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for a violation of this ban. There are a few Christian schools 
and hospitals in the Valley, but no cases of conversion have been 
reported during recent years. Although Hinduism is the State 
religion, the services under His Majesty’s Government of Nepal 
at^open to all citizens. I was glad to note the names of several 
Muslims and Christians in the list of officers working in the 
Secretariat. 

Before reaching Kathmandu, I was not sure whether it would 
be possible to obtain even common articles of daily consumption 
in the town. Surprisingly, Kathmandu is a fairly big city with 
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a population of about three hundred thousand, possessing a modern 
market full of a variety of goods, Indian as well as foreign. Since 
the Chinese and Russian Governments extend their financial aid 
to Nepal mainly in the form of consumer goods, shops in the 
market provide a good choice to the customers. It is a matter 
of regret and shame, however, that many foreign goods, including 
those from China, find their way to India through illicit trade 
across the border. 

The Nepalese are a proud and brave people. They take 
legitimate pride in their remaining independent even while India 
was under the political domination of the British. It is this strong 
national spirit which, in my view, is the best guarantee for the 
security of India on the northern borders. The national language 
of the Kingdom is Nepali in Devnagari script. All the work in 
Singh Darbar—the Central Secretariat—and in the district offices 
is carried in Nepali. The Army and the Supreme Court also 
conduct their business in the national language. Suitable terms 
have been coined in Nepali for English technical terms in various 
spheres. It is incumbent on all diplomatic missions to display 
number plates on their cars in Nepali; failure to do so attracts 
prompt police action. 

The medium of education at the primary and secondary stages 
is Nepali. Efforts are being made to introduce primary education 
throughout the Kingdom on a free and compulsory basis. The 
number of secondary schools is also quite impressive. There is, 
however, only one University in the Kingdom—the Tribhuvan 
University, and all the Colleges in the State are affiliated to it. 
The medium of instruction at the University stage is still English, 
though efforts are under way to introduce Nepali as an optional 
medium in certain subjects. The University has been publishing 
a good number of text-books in Nepali for the purpose. This, 
however, is bound to be a fairly long-drawn process. 

The Nepali language is predominantly akin to Sanskrit, though 
there is a sprinkling of Arabic and Persian words. Devqagari 
being the common script, Hindi is easily spoken and read bydhe 
people of Nepal in cities as well as in the countryside, specially 
the Tarai area. I had made it a point to deliver my speeches 
in Hindi both on formal and informal occasions. In fact, the 
Nepalese did not like Indian diplomats speaking to them in 
English. Only a few Ministers in the Cabinet were able to speak 
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or even understand the English language. I was able to under¬ 
stand Nepali without much difficulty, because ninety per cent of 
the words are common between Hindi and Nepali. 

For a long time, the Indian currency was freely used in Nepal. 
During the last decade, however, Nepal introduced her own 
currency which is now the only legal tender in the Kingdom. The 
rate of exchange for many years was 100 Indian Currency (IQ: 
160 Nepalese Currency (NC). After the devaluation of the Indian 
Rupee, the official rate of exchange is now 100 IC: 135 NC. 
Adequate arrangements have been made in Kathmandu and other 
cities to exchange Indian currency notes into Nepalese currency 
and vice versa. 


Modem Nepal has introduced several important social reforms. 
Like India, untouchability in the Kingdom is an offence under 
the law. Though there are still some traces of this social evil, 
particularly in the remote countryside, its intensity is much less 
in comparison with conditions obtaining in India. There is now 
strict monogamy in Nepal and the present King has set a good 
example for the people to follow. Unlike his father. King 
Tribhuvan, he has only one wife. Queen Ratna. Dowry is almost 
unknown in Nepal. This is in striking contrast with the prevalent 
dowry system in India, despite prohibitive legislation. 

The national dress of Nepal is simple and comfortable; it is 
a curious mixture of the Hindu, Muslim and Christian cultures. 
The King, the Ministers and Officers never use European dress 
within the Kingdom. All important speeches at official functions, 
specially during visits of foreign dignitaries, are made in the 
Nepali language. English translations are, however, distributed 
to the audience. 

The national flag of Nepal consists of two juxtaposed triangular 
figures with a crimson-coloured base and deep blue borders, with 
a wfcite emblem of the crescent moon, eight rays visible out of 
sixteen in the upper part and a white emblem of twelve-rayed sun 
in the lower part. This flag resembles the banners of Hindu 
temples and is, therefore, quite different from the flags of all other 
countries in the world. 

The national animal of Nepal is the cow. Cow-slaughter In 
the Kingdom is punished with rigorous imprisonment for 14 years. 
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Under the Five-Year Plans of Nepal, attempts are also being 
made to improve the quality of cattle through suitable animal 
husbandry programmes. 

I was deeply impressed by the hard work put in by the Nepalese 
farmers for raising their farm yields even under difficult conditions. 
The careful and highly artistic terrace-farming, especially in the 
Kathmandu Valley, presents a heart-warming sight. The undulating 
fields scientifically carved out of the mountainous terrain present 
a fascinating landscape. These terrace-farms are not the result 
of modem planning; they have been in vogue for centuries past 
in this region. 

Kathmandu and the surrounding areas are a curious mixture 
of the old and the new, the ancient and the modem. Foreign 
tourists visit Nepal to witness the traces of almost pre-historic 
civilization preserved in its original form. None the less, they 
cannot fail to notice current efforts of His Majesty’s Government 
to develop Nepal as a modem nation through the use of science 
and technology. Indian assistance in this sphere has, doubtless, 
been significant during the last ten years. Other countries which 
are actively participating in the process are the United States of 
America, the Soviet Union, West Germany, Britain and China. 
Of late, France, Israel, Pakistan and Japan have also commenced 
some projects in the Kingdom. The process of transforming a 
primitive and traditional society into a technological and pro¬ 
gressive social organization is fraught with numerous strains and 
stresses. Nevertheless, it is a rewarding and exhilarating 
experience. 
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Three Years In Nepal 


I had promised to Lai Bahadur Shastri to work in Nepal only 
for two years; but various circumstances prevented me from 
returning to India before the completion of three years, which 
is considered to be the normal tenure of an Ambassador. During 
the three-year period, I tried my very best to remove various 
cobwebs of misunderstanding and suspicion between India and 
Nepal. The two countries have been tied together geographically, 
economically and culturally from time immemorial. These ties 
have persisted during the current century and still constitute an 
important factor in maintaining cordial relations between them. 

After India attained political freedom in 1947, every nerve was 
strained by Prime Minister Nehru to improve these ties and lend 
them new dimensions in the political sphere as well. In fact, 
but for the timely and effective help extended by India to King 
Tribhuvan, the present Monarchy in Nepal would have faded 
away under the rule of the Ranas. King Tribhuvan, and his two 
Queens who hailed from a small State in Uttar Pradesh, maintained 
friendly and warm relations with the Indian Government. He 
tried to introduce a democratic Constitution in the Kingdom and 
develop Nepal as a modem and progressive State. King Mahendra 
who ascended the throne in March 1955 after the passing away 
of K4ng Tribhuvan in Europe, also endeavoured to pursue the 
d^wocratie process for some years. He, however, dismissed the 
duly elected Government of B. P. Koirala in December 1960 and 
took over political power in his own hands. A new Constitution 
was promulgated in 1962 which, with a few amendments, still 
continues to be in force in the Kingdom. 
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Under this Constitution, the King is the source of all power, 
and sovereignty is vested in him. Nevertheless, there is a well- 
defined Panchayat system under which national representatives 
are elected on the basis of adult franchise, from the village upwards. 
The Gaon Panchayats elect their leaders directly and the head of 
each village body ex-officio becomes a member of the District 
Panchayat. The District Panchayat, in turn, elects a representative 
to the National or Rashtriya Panchayat which is the apex body 
under the Constitution. Additionally, there are a few Class 
Organizations, including the Nepal Women’s Organization, Nepal 
Youth Organization and Nepal Peasants Organization, which are 
entitled to send two members each to the National Panchayat 
which is unicameral. The King appoints a Council of Ministers 
from amongst the members of the National Panchayat “to aid 
and advise His Majesty in the exercise of his functions”. 

The Raj Sabha in Nepal should not be confused with the 
Rajya Sabha of India; it is appointed by the King as a purely 
advisory body and includes among others the Prime Minister, 
the Chief Justice, the Chairman of the National Panchayat, all 
the Ministers of the Crown, the High Priest, the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Chairman of the Public Service Commission. The 
proceedings of the National Panchayat and Raj Sabha are not 
open to the press or the public; official handouts are issued by 
the National Press Agency from time to time. 

In the Constitution, Nepal is described as "an independent, in¬ 
divisible and sovereign monarchical Hindu State”. It is, however, 
emphasized that “the Nepalese, irrespective of religion, race, caste 
or tribe, collectively constitute the nation”. The Constitution does 
not visualize the existence of any political parties in the 
Kingdom, and the current political system in Nepal is, 
therefore, described as “a partyless democratic Panchayat sys¬ 
tem”. It guarantees various fundamental rights to all citizens, 
although they are severely restricted for preserving ‘the security 
of Nepal’ and for ‘the maintenance of law and order*. The present 
King has been trying to liberalise the administration and esta¬ 
blish a rule of law in a greater measure during recent years. E^en 
so, the current political situation in Nepal could be described only 
as an ‘enlightened Monarchy’. 

Nepal has been, naturally, quite anxious that India and other 
neighbouring countries should recognize her Panchayat system 
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and not insist on a democratic Constitution modelled on the 
Parliamentary system. The present King was, therefore, rather 
sore at Pandit Nehru’s remark that the dismissal of Koirala 
Government was ‘a complete reversal of the democratic process’. 
Lai Bahadur Shastri’s general approach towards Nepal and other 
neighbours was in consonance with the Panchsheel spirit or 
peaceful co-existence, without trying to interfere with the poli¬ 
tical system of different countries. As India’s Ambassador in 
Nepal, I adopted the same attitude. I explained on various occa¬ 
sions that India had not the slightest intention of meddling with 
the internal affairs of Nepal. What type of Constitution she 
should adopt, is entirely her concern. India is wedded to Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy and is legitimately proud of her achieve¬ 
ments in this direction. Nepal, however, has every right to evolve 
her own political system in accordance with local conditions. 
India shall continue to watch her ‘political innovations’ with in¬ 
terest. This approach of mine was welcomed throughout the 
Kingdom and was instrumental in lessening to a great extent the 
existing tensions between the two countries. 

King Mahendra, in his very first talk with me, expressed 
deep concern at the hostile activities of Nepali Congress workers 
living in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West Bengal. They frequently 
raided the border towns and villages and indulged in scurrilous 
campaign against the King, through numerous pamphlets and 
leaflets. Lai Bahadurji desired that this anti-Nepal propaganda 
from the Indian soil should be curbed with a firm hand. I, there¬ 
fore, personally went to Lucknow, Patna and Calcutta, to impress 
upon the Chief Ministers and Governors the urgent need of res¬ 
training the Nepali Congress leaders from operating against the 
Kingdom. I appealed to the Nepalese friends also not to use India 
for their anti-Nepal activities. If they desired to establish a demo¬ 
cratic system in their own country, they should go there, wage a 
constitutional struggle and face the consequences, rhis had the 
desirgd effect and within a few months these anti-King activities 
on^the border decreased to a considerable extent, though not stop¬ 
ped completely. The King appreciated these efforts on my 
part and the existing bitterness between the two countries was 
diluted in a noticeable manner. 

I, then, took the opportunity of explaining to King Mahendra 
India’s difficulties owing to the existence of the Chinese in the 
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Tarai area for the execution of various Aid projects. Some months 
before I reached Kathmandu, His Majesty’s Government had 
signed an agreement with China under which a 100-mile long 
road in the eastern sector was to be constructed by Chinese tech¬ 
nicians as a portion of the East-West Highway. This was an 
obvious threat to India’s security and Prime Minister Shastri was 
very much exercised over the matter. In the initial stages, the 
King expressed his helplessness and complained that India had 
not shown a positive response when she was requested to take up 
the construction of this National Highway. I expressed ignorance 
about the past, and reiterated my conviction that India could not 
afford to compromise on the issue because it imperilled her defen¬ 
ces against China on the northern borders. The King appreciat¬ 
ed our predicament and promised to consider the matter in due 
course. India, in turn, agreed to construct a major portion of the 
600-mile long East-West Highway within a decade. 

After about six months, I was informed that the Nepal Govern¬ 
ment had finally decided to hand over this project to India and 
ask the Chinese to take up some other road in the middle portion 
of the Kingdom. I was also assured that, in future. His Majesty’s 
Government would not entrust any new projects to China in the 
Tarai region. This was a very welcome news for us and the Mi¬ 
nistry of External Affairs was surprised that I could achieve this 
satisfactory result for strengthening Indo-Nepal relations during a 
difficult period. Since I did not conform to the normal diplomatic 
behaviour by discontinuing the flow of alcoholic drinks at the 
Indian Embassy, the Ministry was quite sceptical about my effec¬ 
tiveness as an Ambassador. Within a year, however, the atmos¬ 
phere changed visibly and King Mahendra agreed to under¬ 
take a State visit to India towards the end of 1965 for about a 
month, even though the relations between India, Pakistan and 
China continued to be unpleasant and bitter. 

Normally, a diplomat is supposed to indulge in devious and 
underhand methods for deriving economic and political benefits 
for his own country. 1 had made it clear from the very beginning 
that I could not be expected to behave in this manner. MV 
general approach was open, frank and friendly. My talks with 
the King and his Ministers were held in an atmosphere of good¬ 
will and sincerity, without mental reservations of any kind. I con¬ 
stantly remembered the phrase used by Gandhiji during his Noa- 
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khali tours in the dark days of 1946—‘the diplomacy of truth’. 
While I endeavoured to improve social, economic and poli¬ 
tical relations between the two countries, I never attempted 
to seek any gains for India at the cost of Nepal. None the less, 
I took special care to ascertain that no country was allowed to 
operate against India’s security from the Nepalese soil. His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government gave me ample assurances on different occa¬ 
sions that Nepal would not tolerate any activities from her terri¬ 
tory which were directed against the integrity and sovereignty of 
India. 

It is, sometimes, insinuated that I followed a submissive policy 
and evinced excessive regard for the King and his Government, 
even by compromising India’s respect and honour. This is an en¬ 
tirely erroneous impression, far removed from real facts. In truth, 
notions about modem diplomacy have become so rigid and ste¬ 
reotyped that any deviation from the standard norms is viewed 
as a heresy and even surrender. I can, however, state without any 
hesitation that my exercises in ‘open diplomacy’ in the Himalayan 
Kingdom paid rich dividends even from the standpoint of conven¬ 
tional diplomacy. 


One of the standing complaints of the Nepal Government was 
that the execution of Indian Projects had not been up to the mark, 
and there was hardly any time-schedule for their completion. 
King Mahendra also mentioned this grievance to me once or 
twice. I, therefore, arranged to visit all the important Indian 
Projects in different parts of Nepal within a few months. I was 
glad to find that India had taken in hand a variety of projects 
for achieving an all-round development of the Kingdom. The 
73-mile Tribhuvan Rajpath connecting Raxaul on the Bihar bor¬ 
der with Kathmandu occupied a crucial place; it was virtually 
the lifeline of Nepal’s economy. The Sonauli-Pokhara road (now 
Siddh&rth Raj-Marg) was being constructed to connect Uttar Pra- 
dQ?h border near Gorakhpur with the rich and beautiful Pokhara 
Valley. The Government of India had also undertaken to con¬ 
struct more than 400 miles of the East-West Highway (now Ma¬ 
hendra Raj-Marg), which would ultimately cover a total length 
of 640 miles, connecting the easternmost regions with the western- 
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most parts of the Kingdom. In addition, India had made a 
number of airfields for providing speedy means of transporta¬ 
tion between different cities. Almost all the water-supply schemes 
in Nepal were executed by the Indian Co-operation Mission. 
The Sundarijal Project in Kathmandu was meant to be a veritable 
boon to the people of the city. The existing water-supply in the 
town was hardly potable and a large number of citizens suffered 
from intestinal diseases. 

India had also undertaken to establish a good number of horti¬ 
cultural centres in the Kingdom for developing suitable varieties 
of fruits and vegetables. More than 33 veterinary hospitals in 
different districts had been set up for upgrading the quality of 
cattle. Systematic geological and mineral surveys had been ini¬ 
tiated for unearthing the hidden wealth of Nepal. In the indus¬ 
trial sphere, the Government of India had promised to lay out an 
Industrial Estate at Patan, near Kathmandu, with about 2 dozen 
workshop sheds, including common service facilities for artisans. 
Programmes were being formulated for a net-work of village and 
cottage industries in various regions. 

We had been taking an active interest in the development of 
education in Nepal. A few miles from Kathmandu town, the Indian 
Co-operation Mission had agreed to construct several buildings in 
the new University campus at Kirtipur. A technical training 
centre was being upgraded into a regular Polytechnic for training 
Nepalese young men in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engin¬ 
eering. Apart from this, a good number of students from Nepal 
were being sent to India for admission in Medical and Engineer¬ 
ing Colleges. 

The Trisuli project for generating hydro-electric power in 
Nepal was, indeed, a prestige scheme. On its completion, it was 
meant to supply 21,000 KW of electricity for the speedy industrial 
development of the Kingdom. India had decided to construct a 
Power House at Pokhara, mainly for providing modem amenities 
to tourists. India had also agreed to supply substantial poy/er to 
Nepal from the Kosi and Gandak Projects. 

On visiting most of these Projects, I learnt that Indian offtewrs 
tended to delay various works purposely in order to be able to 
stay in Nepal for a longer period. They were receiving decent 
foreign allowances in addition to their regular salaries, and this 
was a great attraction for them. Moreover, the quality of execu- 
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tion left much to be desired. I also received complaints that the 
behaviour of Indian officers towards their Nepali counterparts 
was rough and overbearing; a ‘big-brotherly’ attitude was much in 
evidence. I, therefore, took early steps to fix specific time-sche¬ 
dules for the completion of all the projects. In consultation with 
the new Director of the Indian Co-operation Mission, M. Ramun- 
ny, I laid down phased monthly targets for each project so that 
their progress could be checked every month in a routine fashion. 
I addressed the officers of the Mission and impressed on them 
the desirability of improving their standards of behaviour to¬ 
wards the officers and the people of Nepal. After all, India was 
spending sizeable amounts of money over these projects mainly to 
earn the goodwill of the people. 

It was made quite clear that if a particular project was not 
completed on time, the officers concerned would not only get a 
bad confidential chit but would be sent away to India even before 
the stipulated period. This warning had a salutary effect, and 1 
found that several projects were completed even before schedule. 
During the three-year term, I managed to get almost all the pro¬ 
jects completed to the entire satisfaction of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. The King was delighted to inaugurate many of them at 
impressive and largely-attended functions. 

I was, however, pained to find that the West Kosi Canal Pro¬ 
ject had been hanging fire for a number of years for lack of 
agreement between India and Nepal. On discussing the matter 
with the King, I discovered that there was some misunderstand¬ 
ing about this project; it was felt that major benefits would flow 
to India and Nepal would reap only marginal advantages. Fur¬ 
ther, the King did not relish the idea of a portion of Nepalese 
territory being sold to India for the execution of the project. 
After detailed talks, I was assured that his objection’was mainly 
psychological and not financial. I, therefore, undertook to get 
this matter discussed threadbare at a joint meeting of the offi¬ 
cers pf both the countries. It was also agreed that the Nepali land 
would not be purchased by India, but obtained on a long lease 
of 99 years. 

King Mahendra expressed satisfaction at this approach and sug¬ 
gested that Lai Bahadur Shastri may lay the foundation of the 
Western Kosi Canal at the time of his official visit to the Kingdom 
in April, 1965. One or two officers of His Majesty’s Government 
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attempted to put spokes in the wheel and delay the finalization of 
the project. At my instance, however, officers of both India and 
Nepal, under the Chairmanship of Dr. K. L. Rao, sat through 
the night and resolved all the outstanding issues by four o’clock 
in the morning the next day. It was, therefore, possible for 
Shaslriji to lay the foundation-stone of the Western Kosi Canal 
according to the fixed programme in the presence of the King. 
This event was, certainly, a landmark in the friendly relations 
between the two countries. 

With a view to strengthening cordial relations between India 
and Nepal, I arranged for the visits of various delegations from 
one country to another throughout my tenure. In addition to 
the State visits of Prime Minister Shastri and Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi to Nepal, an Indian Parliamentary delegation also came 
to Kathmandu for establishing direct contacts with the Members 
of the National Panchayat. In turn, a delegation of the National 
Panchayat visited India for the first time on the invitation 
of the Speaker of Indian Parliament. The Nepalese had a grouse 
that India had not yet recognized their apex Panchayat which 
corresponded to a Parliament in other countries. Their delegation 
had already been to China, but India had not invited them. 

Cultural delegations consisting of poets, writers and artists were 
also exchanged between the two countries. I invited eminent 
Gandhian thinkers like Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar and Dada 
Dharmadhikari to deliver a series of lectures in Kathmandu on 
Sarvodaya philosophy. Swami Ranganathananda of Ramkrishna 
Mission also delivered a few talks on Indian philosophy and the 
thoughts of Ramkrishna and Vivekananda. An exhibition of 
Sarvodaya literature, mainly consisting of books by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Acharya Vinoba, was arranged in the India-Nepal 
Sanskritik Kendra. The Commanders-in-Chief of both the coun¬ 
tries exchanged visits for mutual benefit. Delegations of Com¬ 
merce were instrumental in forging personal links between 
industrialists and businessmen of India and Nepal. When the 
Indian expedition team was successful in scaling the Mount Everest 
four times, breaking world records, I held out a big reception 
them on the Indian Embassy grounds at which the King and the 
Queen were present. The visit of His Holiness Jagadguru 
Sankaracharya of Sringeri proved to be quite impact-making and 
helped in reviving old religious ties between the two countries. 
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I was anxious to invite Acharya Vinoba to pay a visit to the 
Kingdom. King Mahendra liked the idea and went out of his 
way to write a personal letter to Vinoba: 

Royal Palace 
Kathmandu 
Nepal 
5-9-1965 

My dear Vinobaji, 

I had been thinking of inviting you to pay a visit to us for 
some time back. However, I am really glad to know recently 
from His Excellency Shri Shriman Narayanji, the Indian 
Ambassador to Nepal, that you are also thinking on the same 
line. 

By the grace of God, I am, therefore, personally happy to 
extend to you an invitation to come to Nepal any day at your 
own convenience. 

Thanking you and with all good wishes. 

Yours sincerely 
Sd. Mahendra R. 

At that time, Vinobaji was in Bihar at Lakshminarayanpuri 
in the Darbhanga district. I, therefore, personally went there 
to deliver the King’s letter to him. Vinoba wrote on the letter in 
his own hand: “This would depend on the will of God”. He 
expressed his profound admiration for the cultural heritage of 
Nepal and hoped to set his foot on its soil some day. When I 
showed Vinoba’s hand-written sentence to King Mahendra, he 
took it from me to be preserved as a precious memento. Unhappily, 
however, Vinoba could not find it convenient to visit jMepal during 
my stay in Kathmandu. 

The problem of granting Nepalese citizenship to a large number 
of Indians who had settled in Nepal had been a cause of con- 
side&ble bitterness between the two countries. When I toured 
tj»e Tarai area, many Nepalese of Indian origin, hailing mainly 
from Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan, expressed their serious 
concern at the inordinate delay in the grant of citizenship rights 
to them by His Majesty’s Government. They feared that Nepal 
was planning to ‘squeeze* them out of the Kingdom under various 
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pretexts. I, therefore, took up this issue with the King himself, 
and mentioned to him in clear terms that if a single Indian was 
forced to leave Nepal under the existing circumstances, it would 
be very difficult for us to safeguard the interests of millions of 
Nepalese living in India. The King appreciated the gravity of 
the situation and asked his Government to issue early orders for 
simplifying the procedures for granting Nepali citizenship. It 
was also decided to extend the period for submitting applications 
for such citizenship rights by five years. This action on the part 
of the Nepali Government created a sense of relief and satisfaction 
in the Tarai region, as also in the city of Kathmandu. 

Soon after reaching Kathmandu, I sensed that all the Nepalese 
newspapers, except one, had adopted a hostile attitude towards 
India. Day in and day out, news items and articles were publi¬ 
shed in these dailies, maligning India on various counts, including 
a minor border dispute in the Narsai forest area. I invited the 
editors of all these newspapers, one by one, over a cup of tea, 
and was astonished to find that one of the main reasons for their 
dissatisfaction was the stoppage of advertisements by the Indian 
Co-operation Mission as a penalty for their anti-Indian views. The 
editors appreciated my attitude and promised to lend me their 
co-operation in cementing cordial relations between India and 
Nepal. I took urgent steps to restore advertisements to these news¬ 
papers, and I need hardly say that the results were gratifying. 
When I left Nepal towards the end of 1967, all papers, except 
one, were friendly towards India. The paper which continued 
to maintain an unfriendly stance was, obviously, heavily subsidized 
by the Chinese Embassy. 

It was generally believed in India that Nepal was gradually 
drifting towards China. During my private conversations with a 
cross-section of the Nepalese population, I soon found that they 
had been forced by the compulsion of circumstances to ‘show’ 
friendliness to China mainly because she was ‘a strong and un¬ 
predictable neighbour’. In fact, they argued that by accepting 
Chinese sovereignty over Tibet India had created enormous diffi¬ 
culties for Nepal. After the debacle of 1962, India’s prestige 
had gone down considerably in the eyes of Nepal. Since India 
could not be expected to run to the rescue of Nepal in the event 
of an aggression from the north, Nepal had been evolving a policy 
of non-involvement for averting the possibility of even a cold war 
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in the area. India’s good performance during hostilities with 
Pakistan in 1965 helped in partially retrieving her lost prestige. 
None the less, it should be recognized beyond doubt that the only 
practical way of re-establishing India’s respect among her neigh¬ 
bours is to intensify her economic and military power in a 
conclusive manner. 

All the Indian newspapers are freely and widely read in Nepal 
everyday a few hours after they are published in Delhi, Patna 
and Calcutta. It is, therefore, impossible to hide any weaknesses 
of India from the Nepalese Government and the people. Nepal 
could adopt a special stance towards India only if she was con¬ 
vinced that we would be in a position to defend her against any 
possible Chinese aggression. In the absence of such an assurance, 
it would be futile to expect Nepal to side with India and embitter 
relations with China. In truth, India’s larger interests lie in 
keeping the Nepali region free from political and military tensions. 
The best safeguard to India’s defences in the north is the existence 
of a non-aligned, nationalist and economically developed Nepal, 
pursuing a bold policy of peaceful co-existence in the real sense 
of the term. On Vinoba’s advice, I did not publicly utter a 
single word against China on the Nepalese soil during the three- 
year period. Any such action on my part would have invited 
hostile retorts from the Chinese diplomats and drawn the Kingdom 
into the whirlpool of international politics and diplomacy. 

Nepal’s attitude towards Pakistan was, however, unfair to 
India. Efforts of His Majesty’s Government to equate India with 
Pakistan on different occasions was very much resented by us. 
Under their foreign policy, Nepal is free to cultivate friendly 
relations with all the countries, especially her neighbours. Never¬ 
theless, it would be unwise on her part to try to lower the 
position of India in order to please Pakistan. I did mention the 
unhappiness of India over this matter to the persons concerned. 
Although I cannot claim that the Nepal Government changed its 
attitude in this respect, their co-operation during the 1965 conflict 
in counteracting Pakistani propaganda against India was very 
satisfactory. The fact of the matter is that Nepal’s attitude towards 
Pakistan is basically governed by occasional political pressures 
from China. Collusion between China and Pakistan against the 
security of India has, indeed, made Nepalese task in the region 
very difficult and complicated. In any event, the ’balancing feats’ 
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of His Majesty’s Government were too obvious on several 
occasions. 

As mentioned earlier, the King agreed to undertake a 26-day 
State visit of India towards the end of 1965, even though the 
Pakistani Embassy in Kathmandu was very much averse to it. 
During this long tour, the King and the Queen were happy to 
visit a number of famous temples in Mathura, Brindavan, Vara¬ 
nasi, Nasik, Mysore, Rameswaram and Kanya Kumari. They 
could also obtain a firsthand glimpse of several important 
development projects like Trombay Atomic Station near Bombay, 
the HAL at Bangalore, Avadi Tank Factory, Perambur 
Integral Coach Factory near Madras and the Hindustan Shipyard 
at Visakhapatnam. I arranged for their programme in Wardha 
and Sevagram. At the end, the King told me that he was grateful 
for the opportunity of visiting many temples of India, both ancient 
as well as modern. He was, however, most impressed by the 
‘austere dignity’ of Mahatma Gandhi’s cottage at Sevagram: “I 
had never imagined that Gandhiji lived such a simple life in rural 
surroundings.” After a few months when King Mahendra initiated 
his ‘Back to Village’ movement in the Kingdom, he confided: 
“This is only an attempt to introduce the constructive programme 
of Gandhiji’s conception in Nepal. I am sure it will do immense 
good to our people.” 

During our stay in Nepal, I took special care to cultivate 
intimate contacts with all sections of the population. In addition 
to the Royal family, my relations with most of the Ministers 
were quite informal and friendly. The senior officers of His 
Majesty’s Government also knew full well that I would try to 
accommodate their points of view to the largest extent possible. 
At any rate, they were confident that I would place all cards on 
the table and not speak with two voices. Several functions were 
arranged at the Indian Embassy to befriend leading poets, writers 
and artists of Nepal who had maintained high standards of per¬ 
formance in the spheres of art and literature. Besides, I developed 
personal contacts with many teachers and students at vari&is 
levels. The local industrialists and businessmen were aware of 
my anxiety that Nepal should make progress on the economic 
front with the active co-operation of India. I also toured the 
interior parts of the Kingdom even on foot to forge friendly con- 
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tacts with people in the countryside. I was able to win over a 
good number of Nepalese of different categories who were sup¬ 
posed to be rather anti-Indian in their outlook. Given the necessary 
frankness and sincerity, I have not a shadow of doubt that even 
enemies could turn friends in due course. Madalsa was, indeed, 
very helpful in enabling me to cultivate close and informal contacts 
with large number of people in Nepal. Valuable training received 
under Bapu, Vinoba and Jamnalalji, stood her in very good 
stead. Her work among Nepalese women was, of course, highly 
rewarding. 

We were delighted to find that the Nepalese, from His Majesty 
the King to the common man, followed Vedic rites in all their 
social functions. Some months after our arrival in Kathmandu, 
we had the opportunity of attending the sacred-thread ceremony 
of the youngest Prince, Dhirendra. It was a veritable feast for 
the eyes, and Vedic mantras were recited with correct pronuncia¬ 
tion for several hours. Marriages of the two Princesses, Shanti 
and Sobha, were also celebrated in Kathmandu with pomp and 
gaiety in the Vedic tradition. The common people followed the 
same rites and rituals and were proud of maintaining the Hindu 
religion in its pristine form. It was good to know that Nepal 
followed the Vikram Samvat and not the Gregorian calendar in 
her national life. All the newspapers displayed the Samvat dates 
and it was often difficult for us to decipher the corresponding 
English dates for our own schedule of engagements. 


My revered father, Dharam Narayan, who lived with me for 
many years in New Delhi, was eager to be in Nepal and see our 
work with his own eyes. In fact, it was he who had strongly 
advised us to accept Shastriji’s offer and proceed to Nepal without 
hesitation. Unluckily, he received an injury on the head and 
remained unconscious for several days at our ancestral place in 
Uttar Pradesh. I was in Delhi at that time in connection with 
the State visit of Prime Minister S. B. Thapa. On receiving the 
^sad news, I rushed to Etawah to attend to father’s medical treat¬ 
ment. I remained there for about two weeks and returned to 
Kathmandu only after he had shown considerable improvement. 
A month later, however, father suddenly developed high fever and 
his condition took a grave turn. Madalsa and I, therefore, reached 
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Etawah once again to be by his bedside. In spite of all efforts 
by the doctors, he passed away peacefully on 2 July 1966, which 
happened to be the auspicious Guru Poornima day. 

Even during his serious illness, father never lost his mental 
composure. He would ask me to read out to him several slokas 
from the Bhagwat Gita , couplets from the Ramayana of Tulsidas, 
and bhajans from Vinay-Patrika. He made several valuable 
utterances, some of which are reproduced below: 

The greatest asset in the world is love; its importance in our 
life is supreme. 

Those who try to help others are helped, in turn, by the 
Divine. 

We should always try to do good to others, especially our 
neighbours. 

Man should recognize the profound strength of thought 
power, which could be used for increasing happiness and 
lessening tensions. 

We are the Atma, and not the body. Constant practice 
would enable us to realize this eternal truth. Such a realization 
would make for success in our social and spiritual life. 

Money is a very minor thing; real wealth lies in self-respect, 
good name and service to others. 

I am quite happy and peaceful—mentally and spiritually. 
Don’t care for my body; no medicines should be administered 
to me. Give me only simple and pure water. 

With a view to developing closer social relationship with 
Nepalese friends, we decided to celebrate the marriage of our 
elder son Bharat Narayan from Kathmandu, in January 1967. The 
marriage party included a Minister deputed by the King himself, 
the Royal Nepalese Ambassador in New Delhi, and an eminent 
poet of Nepal, besides one or two officers of the Indian Embassy. 
We flew to Varanasi for the wedding ceremonies which were at¬ 
tended among others by Biswanath Das, the then Governdf of 
Uttar Pradesh, and Baba Sri Prakasa. On return, a reception 
was held on the Embassy grounds and a large number of persons 1 
from all walks of life came to bless the couple. Our grand¬ 
daughter was bom in the Maternity Home at Kathmandu on the 
eve of Diwali, about two months before our departure to Delhi 
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on the completion of the term. She was named Himani by Queen 
Ratna herself. 

Our younger son, Rajat, who studied at St. Stephen’s College 
in Delhi, also came to Kathmandu several times during vacations 
and cultivated friendship with the sons and relations of some 
Nepalese friends. He accompanied us once on an expedition in 
the Northern Himalayan ranges. Later, he appeared for the All 
India Competitive Examination and was selected for the Indian 
Administrative Service. 


In truth, relationship between India and Nepal is not merely 
an economic and political link; it is a bond of family affection. 
Thousands of years ago. King Janak’s daughter Sita was married 
to Prince Ramchandra of Ayodhya at Janakpur in Nepal. Lord 
Buddha was bom in Lumbini, now in Nepal; but he spent most of 
his life in India spreading the four Noble Truths and the Eight¬ 
fold path of good conduct. Three centuries later, a daughter of 
King Asoka had proceeded to Nepal to propagate Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy; she married a Kshatriya and settled down near Kath¬ 
mandu. It is believed that the forefathers of the present Shah 
Dynasty in Nepal came from Chittor sometime in the fifteenth 
century and ruled the Gorkha region; Saint Gorakhnath from 
India was their revered Guru. Both the Queens of King Tribhuvan 
hailed from a rich Zamindar family of Uttar Pradesh, and all 
the three daughters were married to Indian Princes of Mayur- 
bhanj, Sikar and Poonch. Recently, the Maharaja of Gwalior 
has married the daughter of a Rana family and his own sister 
has been given in marriage to the grandson of Maharaja Mohan 
Shamsher, the last Rana Prime Minister of Nepal. The Rajmata 
of Gwalior and Yuvrani Karan Singh are the daughters of well- 
known Rana families of this Himalayan Kingdom. A number 
of former Princely States in Saurashtra were also intimately con¬ 
nected with Nepal through marital ties. I am, however, not aware 
of a single instance in which there has been a marriage relation¬ 
ship between Nepal and China. 

Nature has also united India and Nepal in a unique manner. 
All the important rivers of the Kingdom like Gandak, Kosi, 
Bagmati and Kamali, flow into India and tie the two countries in 
unbreakable friendship. It is impossible for only one country 
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to harness these rivers to the best advantage without adequate 
co-operation from the other. I, therefore, used to tell the Nepalese 
friends that when God has tied the two countries with the holy 
rivers, no human power on earth could untie these eternal bonds 
of love and co-operation. 


It must, however, be conceded that several matters regarding 
trade and transit facilities between India and Nepal have been 
a source of misunderstanding and friction between the two 
countries. Nepal is a developing but land-locked nation and, 
naturally, desires to industrialize herself at a fast pace. She also 
wishes to have a sizeable volume of commerce with India and 
other countries of the world. These ambitions are quite legitimate 
and understandable, and India has always been willing to accord 
Nepal the necessary facilities even more than what are normally 
due under international conventions. It is trade and not so much 
of aid which is sought for by underdeveloped countries. I, there¬ 
fore, tried hard to persuade the Government of India to liberalise 
trade relations with Nepal rather than pump in more economic 
aid to this Kingdom. Our financial assistance to Nepal during 
the last quinquennium has been of the order of Rs. 10 crores 
each year in the form of a variety of development projects. The 
Government and the people of Nepal will not mind if we reduce 
the quantum of annual assistance, but concede greater facilities 
for trade and commerce. 

Under the Treaty of Trade and Transit, 1960, the two countries 
were expected to promote “the expansion of mutual trade in goods 
originating in the two countries and shall, to this end, endeavour 
to make available to each other commodities which one country 
needs from the other”. Article I of the Treaty enjoined the two 
countries “to take care to avoid to the maximum extent practi¬ 
cable diversion of commercial traffic or deflection of trade”. 
Article II of the Treaty stated that “subject to such exceptions 
as may be mutually agreed upon, goods originating in either 
country and intended for consumption in the territory of the othA 
shall be exempt from customs duties and other equivalent charges, 
as well as from quantitative restrictions”. The main difficulty 
in the operation of this Treaty had been that the Nepalese tried to 
export to India, without paying any customs duties, several manu- 
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factured articles like stainless steel utensils, synthetic fibres, 
matches and woollen yarn, raw materials for which were imported 
from third countries. His Majesty’s Government have been 
extending attractive facilities to the exporters of jute for utilizing 
the earned foreign exchange for importing scarce raw materials 
from foreign countries. Goods produced out of these imports 
are, obviously, in great demand in India and the Nepalese manu¬ 
facturers are able to earn fabulous profits. These industries in 
Nepal, therefore, injure the economic interests of corresponding 
industries in India. It is also a curious irony that most of these 
industrialists who have established factories in Nepal are Indians 
hailing from Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. They have 
been endeavouring to earn excessive profits by taking undue ad¬ 
vantage of the 1960 Treaty. Since they have installed these 
industries in co-operation with the Ranas and even some members 
of the Royal family, they are in a position to exercise enormous 
pressures on the Nepal Government for urging the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to grant generous trade and transit facilities. In their greed 
for quick and large profits, they have been instrumental in 
generating unnecessary bitterness between India and Nepal all 
these years. 

It may also be mentioned here that most of the jute exported 
from Nepal to foreign countries is Indian in origin; it finds its 
way across the border without much difficulty. Foreign exchange 
earned out of these exports is used for importing into Nepal 
various raw materials and commodities the imports of which are 
banned in India. Such a situation, therefore, leads to considerable 
tension between the economic interests of the two countries. India 
would always welcome the establishment of different industries 
in Nepal which are based on indigenous raw materials. Such 
goods could be easily consumed in India at competitive rates 
without harming our own industries. But when unscrupulous 
businessmen try to take advantage of the current situation and 
pressurise the Indian Government for granting unreasonable con¬ 
cessions, the problem grows quite complex and even explosive. 

0 Nepal has been very keen to receive liberal transit facilities from 
India for her trade with the third countries. Demands have been 
made that India should grant such transit facilities not only by 
rail but also through road transport. Most of the goods imported 
from China, for example, pass through the Calcutta Port and are 
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sent to Nepal through the Indian railways. If these goods are 
permitted to be transported to the Kingdom by road, there are 
obvious chances of largescale smuggling within the Indian terri¬ 
tory. Perhaps, a system of transport in sealed trucks could be 
devised to obviate a practical difficulty. 

His Majesty’s Government have also been asking the Indian 
Government to allow ‘free port’ facilities at Calcutta where all 
the goods imported by Nepal from third countries could be stored 
and moved into India by rail or road without any check by the 
customs. India has already allotted a separate Yard at the 
Calcutta Port and, if possible, more space may be allotted for 
this purpose. It has also been decided to provide additional 
storage site for Nepal at the new Haldia port. It would, thus, 
not be fair for Nepal to demand some kind of a ‘free port’ in 
Calcutta; this would inevitably lead to serious complications, 
internal as well as external. Of course, the Customs authorities 
should be asked to remove the existing irritants and streamline 
various cumbrous procedures to the maximum extent feasible. 

Nepal has also been pressing the Government of India for 
allowing transit facilities for trade between Nepal and Pakistan 
through the land route via Radhikapur. She has been harbouring 
some kind of a grievance that India was unwilling to grant this 
concession so that Nepal may always remain at her mercy in the 
domain of trade and commerce. In order to remove this erroneous 
impression. I had recommended to the Indian Government to 
allow this transit facility through Radhikapur early in 1965. Un¬ 
happily, the Indo-Pakistan conflict the same year dislocated the 
Radhikapur route as the railway lines were dismantled on both 
the sides. This demand is now being repeated by Nepal. India 
is unwilling to restore this transit facility by land route because 
Pakistan, despite the Tashkent Agreement, is not allowing such 
facilities for trade between India and Afghanistan. Moreover, 
under the Barcelona agreement of 1921, land-locked countries 
could claim the right to access to the sea; they are not entitled 
to enjoy such rights by the land route. It is also abundantly 
clear that scope for the flow of trade between Nepal and Pakistan, 
is very limited. Except for timber and stone, there is hardly any¬ 
thing that Nepal could export to Pakistan in the foreseeable future. 
In view of a free border between India and Nepal, there are 
hardly any prospects of Pakistani consumer goods flowing into 
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Nepal through the Radhikapur route. But this point appears to 
have become a matter of prestige with Nepal and is embittering 
the relations between the two countries for no valid reason. 
The Bangla Desh tragedy has complicated matters further and 
India cannot, for obvious reasons, concede such a demand in the 
foreseeable future. 

A suggestion has sometimes been made that the existing open 
border between India and Nepal may be closed down and normal 
arrangements should be made between the two countries in accord¬ 
ance with international conventions. I am, however, of the view 
that the existence of an open border between India and Nepal 
has been a special feature of our relations and every effort should 
be made to continue it in the future. Political relations under the 
present circumstances are largely dependent on economic ties bet¬ 
ween different countries. Intimate economic relationship between 
India and Nepal is, to my mind, the best guarantee for lasting 
friendship between the two countries. Every attempt should, doubt¬ 
less, be made to eliminate spurious trade and illicit practices on 
the Indo-Nepal border. I have every hope that the two Govern¬ 
ments would, sooner than later, thrash out all these points with¬ 
out any mental reservations and find a workable solution to the 
mutual advantage of both. 


In sum, it is in the vital interests of both India and Nepal to 
sustain cordial and friendly relations in the years to come. India 
does not have the slightest intention of exploiting Nepal for fur¬ 
thering her own economic and business interests. Additionally, 
India will be happy to assist the Kingdom in diversifying her eco¬ 
nomy for providing gainful employment to the people of the 
region. India launched a number of aid-projects only to lend a 
helping hand in the process of Nepal’s economic development. 
1 had made it abundantly clear that we would start new projects 
in the Kingdom ‘only if His Majesty’s Government so desired’. 
India was herself a developing country and required all the scarce 
resources for her own development. But she would be prepared 
to share the ‘unbuttered bread’ with her good and friendly neigh¬ 
bours like Nepal. 

It is, however, essential that Nepal also, in turn, understands 
in unmistakable terms that India cannot allow the Kingdom to 
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jeopardise her economic and strategic interests. Businessmen 
could no longer be permitted to use Nepal as a base for harming 
various industries located in India under the Five-Year Plans. 
We cannot tolerate any further deflection of trade; nor can we 
allow China and Pakistan to play with India’s security and eco¬ 
nomic development with the connivance of a common friend like 
Nepal. His Majesty’s Government should try to comprehend the 
position with an open mind and take a realistic view in these 
matters. No efforts should be made to browbeat India in season 
and out of season in the fond hope that she would always suc¬ 
cumb to such pressures with a view to weaning away Nepal from 
the Chinese influence. Friendly relations between India and 
Nepal could continue unimpaired only if both the countries are 
prepared to face the stark realities of the situation and deal with 
each other in terms of frankness, sincerity and mutual co-opera¬ 
tion. 


The 1960 Treaty of Trade and Transit expired on 31 October 
1970 and several talks were held in Delhi and Kathmandu to 
draw up a new Treaty. Unhappily, these talks dragged along 
for several months without much success. This delay caused con¬ 
siderable economic and political tensions between the two coun¬ 
tries. It is, therefore, a matter of great satisfaction that a new 
Treaty of Trade and Transit was signed between India and 
Nepal on 13 August 1971 at Kathmandu. According to the 
Treaty, the Government of India, ‘with a view to providing the 
primary producers of Nepal access to the Indian market, has 
agreed to exempt from customs duty and quantitative restric¬ 
tions such primary products as are produced in Nepal and im¬ 
ported into India’. His Majesty’s Government of Nepal, in turn, 
has agreed ‘to exempt, wholly or partially, imports from India 
from customs duties and quantitative restrictions to the maximum 
extent compatible with their development needs and protection of 
their industries’. Both the countries have agreed ‘to accord un¬ 
conditionally to each other treatment no less favourable than th^t 
accorded to any third country with respect to customs duties in 
connection with imports and exports and import regulations in¬ 
cluding quantitative restrictions’. 

India and Nepal have also decided to co-operate effectively 
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with each other in preventing infringement and circumvention of 
the laws, rules and regulations of either country in regard to 
matters relating to foreign exchange and foreign trade. This 
meets a long-standing demand of the Indian Government that 
Nepal should take concrete steps to prevent the ‘deflection’ of 
trade between the two countries. 

As regards transit arrangements, India and Nepal have agreed 
to accord to each other freedom of transit across their respective 
territories through routes mutually agreed upon. Traffic in transit 
‘shall be exempt from customs duty and from all transit duties 
or other charges except reasonable charges for transportation and 
such other charges as are commensurate with the costs of servi¬ 
ces rendered in respect of such transit’. With this end in view, 
the Government of India has agreed to provide the necessary 
warehousing and storage facilities at the points of entry or exit. 
Further, the two countries will co-operate with each other in pre¬ 
venting re-exports from their territories to third countries of 
goods imported from each other and products which contain 
materials imported from other countries exceeding 50 per cent 
of the ex-factory value of such products. This provision will 
prevent the misuse of the Treaty by unscrupulous traders. 

The new Treaty has come into force with effect from 15 August 
1971 and shall remain in force for a period of five years. It may 
be renewed for a further period of five years by mutual consent, 
subject to such modifications as may be agreed upon. It is hoped 
that this arrangement will make for better relationship between 
India and Nepal in respect of trade and transit facilities. 


The work of the Indian Ambassador in Nepal still continues to 
be very delicate and difficult. I can state without any fear of con¬ 
tradiction that during my tenure in the Kingdom, I did not and 
could not relax even for a day. I had to be careful and vigilant 
all Jhe time. Any news-item in the press which could strain our 
relations had to be taken note of with promptness. Instead of 
^explaining it through the Information Department of the Indian 
Embassy, I often persuaded His Majesty’s Government to issue the 
required contradiction through their National Press Agency. Legi¬ 
timate grievances of the Nepalese were studied expeditiously and 
proper action taken after formal or informal discussions. The 
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Government and the people of Nepal knew well that I had nothing 
up my sleeves and would try to resolve their difficulties without, 
of course, undermining the crucial interests of my own country. 
India could, surely, afford to be more liberal, but not beyond a 
point. It was this atmosphere of mutual confidence, frankness and 
‘open diplomacy’ which proved to be very helpful in strengthening 
cordial relations between the two countries. 

Madalsa and I were deeply touched when the then Foreign 
Minister, and now Prime Minister Kirtinidhi Bista, spoke the fol¬ 
lowing words at his farewell dinner to us: “We are glad to note 
that in your dealings with us your intimate association with both 
Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Vinoba Bhave was amply reflect¬ 
ed. Recalling all these good personal qualities of both of you and 
the noble contribution you have made to the cause of Indo- 
Nepalese friendship, it is, indeed, painful to think of the prospect 
of missing you in our midst in the near future. But, wherever you 
go, we are sure, you will ever remain a friend of Nepal and will 
entertain the same kind of sympathy, love and goodwill for the 
Nepalese people as now.” 

In the ultimate analysis, I firmly believe that nothing 
substantial is ever achieved without the grace of the Divine. It is 
with this unflagging faith that I worked in Nepal during my term 
of full three years. 
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In Gujarat: A Pilgrimage 


Lal bahadur shastri had desired me to work in Nepal for only 
two years. Fortunately, during this period, I was able to accom¬ 
plish almost all the tasks which were regarded as urgent by the 
Government of India. The atmosphere of lurking doubt and sus¬ 
picion had yielded place to a climate of co-operation and good¬ 
will. The Nepal Government had asked the Chinese to abandon 
their road project in the Eastern Tarai, the foundation-stone had 
been laid for the West Kosi Canal project which had been hang¬ 
ing fire for years, and the border raids by the Nepali Congress 
workers had diminished to a considerable extent. Shastriji’s visit 
to Nepal early in 1965 had proved to be very helpful in restoring 
friendliness and confidence between the two nations. 

When Shrimati Indira Gandhi came to Kathmandu on an offi¬ 
cial visit as Prime Minister in October 1966, I requested her to 
relieve me of my responsibilities in Nepal on the expiry of two 
years. She expressed appreciation of my work at one or two 
functions and wanted me to stay on till another suitable person 
was selected. I reminded Indiraji again in April 1967 when I 
went to New Delhi for some consultations. She repeated: “I am 
trying to find out a suitable successor of yours for Nepal, but have 
not b£en able to do so yet.” 

After the fourth general elections, Shri Morarji Desai came to 
K&thmandu as Deputy Prime Minister of India in the last week of 
October in 1967. Soon after reaching the Royal Guest House, he 
told me: 

“Your appointment in Gujarat has been finalised.” 

“As what?” I asked in surprise. 
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“As the Governor; the President has already signed the orders-** 

“But I have not been consulted at all.” 

“How could this happen?” asked Morarjibhai. 

“I have been reading in the papers some vague news about my 
appointment in Assam, Bihar, Haryana or Gujarat. But nobody 
has consulted me in this regard,” I put in. 

“This is very strange,” remarked Morarjibhai, and then added: 
“Anyway, it is all settled now. Please do not say ‘no*. Gujarat 
has a stable and progressive Government. You are already a 
trustee of several Gandhian institutions there, including the Guja¬ 
rat Vidyapith and Navajivan Trust. Moreover, as Governor you 
will be the Chancellor of several Universities and will have 
good scope for working in the educational sphere as well.” 

“Morarjibhai, you are the leader of Gujarat and I should like 
to seek your own advice in this matter.” 

“I am of the definite view” said Morarji Desai, “that you 
should accept this assignment. It has been agreed upon unani¬ 
mously. However, on my return I will find out as to why the 
Government did not consult you properly.” 

Morarjibhai returned to New Delhi after a three-day official 
visit in Nepal. During his stay, he opened the Cottage and Vil¬ 
lage Industries Exhibition in Kathmandu which had been organ¬ 
ized by the Khadi Commission in collaboration with His Majesty’s 
Government. The visit created a good impact on the Govern¬ 
ment and the people of the Kingdom. A week later, I received a 
letter from the Home Secretary: “I am afraid we have slipped up 
in not consulting you properly about your appointment as Gover¬ 
nor of Gujarat; I offer you my apologies. I do hope you are 
agreeable to accepting the office.” And so, that was the end of 
the matter. 

Since King Mahendra was away on an European tour, I did not 
like to lay down my office and leave Nepal during his absence. 
Moreover, winding up an establishment takes some time and im¬ 
poses a heavy burden on the wife and other family meinbers. 
I, therefore, indicated -o the Ministry of Home Affairs that I will 
be in a position to take up my new assignment sometime in the 
last week of December. In the meantime, I received an encourag¬ 
ing letter from President Zakir Husain: “You are going to Gu¬ 
jarat at a time when someone soaked in Gandhian philosophy is 
required to guide the people.” The then Home Minister, 
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Y. B.Chavan, also conveyed his good wishes and hoped that my 
‘knowledge and experience will be of great value in the new 
assignment*. 

I left for New Delhi on 18 December 1967 and stayed there for 
about a week to meet the Prime Minister, the Home Minister 
and others to understand the nature of my new duties as Gover¬ 
nor. I reached Ahmedabad by air on 25 December and was 
sworn in the next morning at a simple but impressive ceremony. 
As Madalsa had gone to Bihar to meet Acharya Vinoba before 
proceeding to Gujarat, she could not be present at this function. 
However, my eldest son Bharat Narayan was with me. Justice 
A. R. Baxi who was acting as the Chief Justice of the Gujarat 
High Court administered me the oath. Since the former Gover¬ 
nor, Nityanand Kanungo, had to leave for Bihar towards the end 
of November, the Chief Justice of the High Court, P. N. Bhag- 
wati, acted as the interim Governor for about three weeks. 

I had conveyed to the Gujarat Government even from Kath¬ 
mandu that, after being sworn in, my first public engagement 
would be a visit to the Sabarmati Ashram for participating in 
the community prayers. The same evening, therefore, I proceed¬ 
ed to Gandhiji’s Ashram and joined the prayer meeting. Ravi- 
shankar Maharaj, the veteran Sarvodaya leader of Gujarat, who 
had also inaugurated the new State in 1960 on the Sabarmati 
sands, sat by my side. At the end of the prayers I said: “When 
I was informed about my appointment in Gujarat, I had decid¬ 
ed to participate in your prayers soon after the swearing-in cere¬ 
mony. I have deep faith in prayer and firmly believe that nothing 
worthwhile can be achieved without the blessings of the Supreme 
Power. With your good wishes and blessings I enter upon my new 
responsibilities in a spirit of humility and dedication.” 


A few days were spent in meeting the Chief Minister and other 
Ministers, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the Gujarat Assembly, 
Secretaries to the Government, and representatives of diverse 
categories of the citizens of Ahmedabad. The present Raj Bha- 
van in Shahibaug is a very imposing archaeological monument 
built by Shah Jehan 350 years ago. But there is not much living 
accommodation in the place. Profuse smoke emitting from the 
chimneys of the Power House across the river and constant noise 
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on the busy railway line nearby caused considerable uneasiness in 
me for quite some time. Madalsa joined me after about a fort¬ 
night and we gradually got accustomed to our new life and work. 

Since I had been connected with various types of constructive 
work for a long time, I took the earliest opportunity of meeting 
the workers of different Gandhian institutions in Gujarat. I had 
the occasion to inaugurate the All-India Adivasi Conference in 
the Panchmahals district only a few days after assuming office. 
I was happy to meet a large number of social workers who had 
been engaged in Adivasi welfare activities under the inspiration 
of Thakkar Bapa. Towards the middle of January, Madalsa and I 
attended the Gujarat Basic Education Conference at Otaria in 
Ahmedabad district. We were glad to know that Basic education 
had made substantial headway in Gujarat over the years. Dedi¬ 
cated workers trained by Ravishankar Maharaj, Jugatram Dave 
and Dilkush Diwanji had been running a good number of Basic 
and post-Basic schools in Gujarat ever since Gandhiji initiated the 
scheme at Wardha in 1937. 

I also visited important Khadi and Village Industries cen¬ 
tres in the State, specially Rashtriyashala run by Narandas 
Gandhi and the Headquarters of Saurashtra Rachanatmak Samiti 
at Paddock in Rajkot, and the production centre at Savarkundla 
in Amreli district. In the Sabarmati Ashram itself the quiet and 
solid research work carried on by Krishnadas Gandhi was, indeed, 
heartening. ‘Shram-Bharati’ in Gondal is a remarkable institution 
where many unemployed persons are able to earn three to five 
rupees a day by spinning on the new model Ambar Charkha. 
Gandhi Smriti in Bhavnagar also runs an excellent centre where 
over five thousand persons find productive employment in Khadi 
and receive about 12 lakh rupees as wages per year. I went to 
study the working of several Harijan Hostels and Ashramshalas 
which are being ably conducted for ameliorating the social, eco¬ 
nomic and educational conditions of the scheduled castes^ and 
scheduled tribes. 

My visit to these constructive institutions was, assuredly, ver^ 
rewarding. I was delighted to meet so many efficient and dedicat¬ 
ed workers in different spheres who had been carrying on their 
activities in the true Gandhian tradition for decades. The work¬ 
ers also experienced a sense of satisfaction and encouragement; 
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the visit of a Governor to such organizations does help in raising 
their stature in the eyes of the officers and the general public. 

In Ahmedabad itself, the Gujarat Vidyapith had been doing 
commendable work during the past fifty years. It was founded 
by Mahatma Gandhi himself in 1920; eminent educationists like 
Acharya Kakasaheb Kalelkar and Acharya Kripalani had func¬ 
tioned as its principals in the initial years. Acharya Vinoba, 
Kishorlal Mashruwala, Mahadev Desai, J. C. Kumarappa, Acharya 
Gidwani and Professor Malkani had worked on its staff from 
time to time. Some years ago, I was also able to render a bit of 
service to the institution by some kind of an accident. It was, 
I think, sometime in 1962 that I attended a meeting of the Union 
Cabinet as a Member of the Planning Commission. One of the 
items on the Agenda was the recognition of Kashi Vidyapith as 
a ‘deemed’ University under the University Grants Commission 
legislation. It was decided to appoint a Committee for visiting the 
institution and submitting its recommendations to the Ministry of 
Education. At that point, I hesitatingly enquired why similar recog¬ 
nition was not being accorded to Gujarat Vidyapith. Education 
Minister Dr. Shrimali remarked: “We have received no application 
from that institution so far.” 

“Is it really necessary to ask the Gujarat Vidyapith to send a 
formal application?” I asked. 

“I do not think so,” Pandit Nehru promptly observed. 

I offered to obtain all the relevant literature of the Vidyapith 
and send it to the Ministry. Soon after, a Committee visited the 
institution under the Chairmanship of Dr. Kothari. After some 
correspondence and discussions, the Gujarat Vidyapith was recog¬ 
nized as a University by the Government of India. 

It is a matter of gratification that the Vidyapith now occupies 
a special position in the educational community of not only Guja¬ 
rat but the whole country. Recently, it celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee and many ex-students of the institution were able to meet 
together on the occasion. I have been particularly happy to know 
that, so far, about a thousand students of the Vidyapith have 
fettled in different villages of Gujarat for undertaking constructive 
work in a variety of spheres. I regard this as the greatest asset 
and glory of the Vidyapith m conformity with the basic objectives 
of the Mahatma initiated half a century ago. 

The work of Navajivan Trust which was also founded by 
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Gandhiji in the 1920s, has expanded considerably; it has an im¬ 
pressive list of publications to its credit. Soon after my arrival, 
the Managing Trustee, Shantilal Shah, suggested that I should 
edit the basic books, articles and speeches of Mahatma Gandhi 
in six Volumes to be published during the Gandhi Centenary. 
I readily agreed, and within six months the work was completed. 
I had to go through thousands of letters and speeches of Bapu 
to make a proper selection for the last two Volumes. I tried my 
very best to include all the essential ideas of Bapu on different 
subjects which would interest not only the Indian reader but also 
foreigners. The first copy of these Volumes was presented by me 
to President Dr. Zakir Husain at Rashtrapati Bhavan at a spe¬ 
cial function organized by the Navajivan Trust. It is good to 
know that about 10,000 copies of the set entitled The Selected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi have already been sold out within 
the country and abroad. This publication now finds a place in 
all the important libraries and would help in spreading Gandhian 
thought, particularly among the younger generation. Navajivan 
has also published recently two books of mine — Towards Better 
Education and Relevance of Gandhian Economics. The first 
contains my articles and speeches on different aspects of educa¬ 
tional reform, and the second analyses Bapu’s economic ideas in 
the light of latest trends in Western thought. 


Within about a year, I was able to cover all the districts of 
Gujarat, mostly by road. I undertook this tour of the State in a 
spirit of pilgrimage. I had been suddenly asked to work as the 
Governor of Gujarat, and that too on the eve of the Gandhi 
Centenary. I, therefore, deemed it my duty to visit different parts 
of the State, especially the places hallowed by the memory of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Visits to Rajkot and Porbandar were a source 
of inspiration to me. The ancestral house at Rajkot in which 
Gandhiji lived for many years ever since his student days* has 
now been converted into a Museum. Alfred High School where 
he studied for a few years contains fairly good exhibits giving 
valuable information about Gandhiji’s performance at the exami¬ 
nations. At Porbandar, a Kirti Mandir was erected by the reputed 
businessman and industrialist of Saurashtra, Nanjibhai Kalidas, 
several years ago. The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi has converted the 
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old residence of Gandhiji’s father into a National Memorial. It is, 
however, unfortunate that the Kirti Mandir has thrown this 
memorable house into insignificance and its real importance 
has been considerably diminished for lack of imagination on the 
part of the organizers. I was also sorry to find the absence of any 
constructive activity in the huge building of the Mandir. I do 
hope that the Trustees would take early steps to activise this 
institution in line with Gandhiji’s ideals. 

I had looked forward to visiting the Bardoli Ashram founded 
by Sardar Patel in Surat district. Various activities connected 
with khadi, village industries and Basic education are being con¬ 
ducted there in a systematic manner. The beautiful fruit and vege¬ 
table garden raised in pre-Independence days still flourishes under 
the supervision of the Trustees. Gomtiben, the widow of Kishor- 
lal Mashruwala, stays in this Ashram despite her indifferent 
health. The Vedchhi Ashram and Gandhi Vidyapith in the same 
district are being run under the able guidance of Jugatram Dave, 
an old associate of Gandhi ji. They are the nucleii of Basic edu¬ 
cation schools in the area which is predominantly inhabited by 
Adivasis. Fourteen miles away from Surat is the Maroli Ashram 
established by Mithuben Pitit about forty years ago. I had the 
privilege of presiding over her 75th birthday celebrations on 
Kasturba’s Anniversary in 1970. These Ashrams in the Surat 
district have been keeping the Gandhian flag flying all these years 
in spite of financial and other difficulties. 

In Ahmedabad, the Sabarmati Ashram yet remains the centre 
of diverse constructive activities. The old Ashram was disbanded 
by Gandhiji himself in 1930 on the eve of the Dandi March; in 
its place the Harijan Ashram now runs a school for girls on the 
Basic pattern. There is also a Training College for primary teach¬ 
ers within the premises. The Gandhi Memorial Museum con¬ 
tains an up-to-date library of books by and on Gandhiji and con¬ 
venes a number of lectures, seminars and conferences on Gan¬ 
dhian thought from time to time. The ‘Hridaykunj’, where Bapu 
and Ba lived for many years, continues to be the main attraction 
for tourists, although the new Museum buildings tend to push it 
rather into the background. Mamasaheb Phadke, the oldest 
inmate of the Ashram from its very inception, still lives there 
and participates regularly in the evening prayers. 
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From the very dawn of human civilization, peninsular Gujarat 
has been the gateway of commerce and culture. Apart from the 
great Rishis, Bhrigu and Dadhichi, the name of Lord Krishna is 
closely associated with the Gujarat region. Recently, the excava¬ 
tions at Lothal, about 80 kilometres away from the city of 
Ahmedabad, have revealed that the Indus Valley civilization 
flourished here also more than 5000 years ago. A dockyard 
excavated at Lothal bears ample testimony to the ancient maritime 
activities of the people. 

As a part of my pilgrimage, I visited Dwaraka for the first 
time in my life. It was here that Lord Krishna had settled and esta¬ 
blished his kingdom after leaving Mathura. Adi Shankaracharya 
also erected one of his Centres in this holy place. Excavations 
indicate that the present Dwaraka is the sixth township established 
in the second decade of the eighth century. The main Dwaraka- 
dhish temple, known as Jagat Mandir, is about 2500 years old. 
The roof of the main hall is supported by sixty columns while 
the main part of the temple is in five storeys reaching to a height 
of 100 feet. The Archaeological Department of the Government 
of India has recently undertaken extensive repairs of this ancient 
temple which continues to draw millions of people from different 
parts of India every year. 

The Somnath Temple at Veraval has been constructed de novo 
under a scheme prepared by Sardar Patel soon after the achieve¬ 
ment of Independence. Experts of ancient Indian architecture 
have tried to rebuild the temple in its old image with great pre¬ 
cision. On visiting the temple I was, however, surprised that not 
a single stone of the ancient structure has been retained in the 
new edifice. The Government has set up a Museum for storing 
the old idols and stones. It would have been much better if the 
new temple had incorporated the massive stones and structural 
pieces of the ancient building so that the aroma of the glorious 
heritage could have inspired the pilgrims and the tourists. At any 
rate, the Somnath temple situated on the grand sea-shore, presents 
an elegant and memorable sight to any visitor. 

Palitana, a former Princely State, is a place of pilgrimage 
mainly for the Jains. On the summit of the hills are 680 temples,* 
some of which are of the eleventh century. The temple jewels 
are of fabulous value. These temples are approached by a flight 
Of steps which take about an hour and half to climb and about 
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an hour to descend. However, I could visit only a few temples 
for want of time. 

At Junagadh, I was thrilled to see the Chaura of Narsinha 
Mehta, the well-known saint-poet of Gujarat whose bhajan 
Vaishnava Janato formed a regular part of Gandhiji’s prayers. 
The Gimar Hill near Junagadh is also a famous pilgrim centre 
for the Jains. In modern times, the Gir sanctuary has become 
a special attraction for tourists from all over the world. I, how¬ 
ever, found the lions a bit too tame and dull; they have become 
so much accustomed to the sight-seers that they do not care even 
to look at them. In any event, it was an exciting experience to 
see these Kings of the Jungle at a close range of about 15 to 20 
feet. 

The Sun Temple at Modhera is reminiscent of the famous Sun 
Temple at Konark in Orissa. It dates back to the time of the 
powerful Solanki ruler Bhimdas I of Gujarat (a. d. 1026) when 
the art of temple building in this region had attained its supreme 
expression. The Ambaji temple on the border of Rajasthan 
near Abu Road is also visited by numerous pilgrims from far and 
near and is situated amid beautiful natural surroundings. 

Ahmedabad City contains numerous Mosques and Minarets 
constructed by Muslim Rulers during the past five centuries and 
more. The Shaking Minarets are a marvel of architectural and 
engineering skill. The British engineers tried to understand this 
ancient engineering secret by dismantling one of these Shaking 
Minarets. They could, however, not understand anything and did 
not succeed in even re-assembling the structure. When one 
Minaret is shaken, the vibrations are communicated to the other 
through the roof adjoining both of them. I have not seen such 
a structure anywhere in the world. It is, indeed, unique and 
deserves better publicity. 

The Nal Sarovar near Ahmedabad extends over an area of 
140 sq. kms. and is fast becoming a popular picnic spot. It is 
the home of a large number of visiting water-birds, some of them 
arriving from as far as Siberia. It shelters about sixty varieties of 
water-birds, including cranes, flamingoes, herons and painted white 
Storks. I did visit this lake soon after my arrival in Gujarat and 
was surprised to find there a colourful variety of water-birds 
hailing from different parts of the globe without taking any 
cognizance of national boundaries and frontiers. 
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The history of the Gujarat region is an eloquent saga of assimi¬ 
lation of various cultures and intermingling of races through a pro¬ 
cess of synthesis and evolution. From this rich and varied history 
stems the present catholicity and broad-mindedness of the people 
together with their business acumen, practical wisdom and a spirit 
of enterprise. Trade and commerce have flourished in Gujarat 
because of its long coastline which has enabled the communities 
to establish business contacts with a number of foreign countries, 
including East and South Africa, Aden, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom. This long association with other countries has 
made the people of Gujarat cosmopolitan and liberal in their 
outlook. 1 was, however, surprised and even shocked to find that, 
despite the influence of Gandhiji, untouchability still persists in 
several parts of Gujarat. Sustained efforts are now being made 
by the State Government and the social workers to root out the 
social evil from the hearts and minds of orthodox segments of the 
population. 

In Gujarat, culture is essentially linked with religion. Hinduism, 
Islam and Jainism are the principal religions in the State. Among 
the Hindus, the Swaminarayan Panth has exercised a deep in¬ 
fluence on the people, although this sect has now been, unhappily, 
divided into several factions. I have been profoundly impressed 
by the religious ferver of the Gujaratis. They are God-fearing 
and peace-loving people and do not like to get involved in petty 
issues. I have been attending a variety of functions connected with 
different faiths and have underscored the essential unity of all 
creeds. I have explained almost at each meeting that secularism 
did not imply the absence of religion but connoted a spirit of, 
as Gandhiji called it, Sarvadharma Samabhava or equal respect 
for all religions. This approach has been uniformly appreciated 
by the people of Gujarat, and I am glad to find that religious 
tolerance has become a way of life in this region. 

The Gujarati language is derived from Sanskrit through Prakrit 
and Apabhramsha. It was, however, in the seventeenth century 
that the foundations of modern Gujarati were laid. It has* now 
been developed into a powerful vehicle of expression by a number 
of writers, scholars and poets from Narsinha Mehta to Mahatma 
Gandhi. I was delighted to know that ancient Vallabhi in Bhav- 
nagar district was a great city of learning, no less renowned than 
the University of Nalanda; it had among its inhabitants great 
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scholars of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. Libraries at 
Vallabhi, Cambay and Patan were known the world over at that 
time. The greatest contribution in recent times to Gujarati litera¬ 
ture, however, comes from its folklore, the literature of the people, 
its folk dances and music. The best known among these are the 
Ras and Garba which have now acquired an all-India importance 
and appreciation. 


Gujarat can today claim to be a peaceful and progressive 
State in India. Apart from its phenomenal industrial deve¬ 
lopment over the years, more specially after the exploration 
of oil in the Ankleshwar region, the State has made considerable 
headway in agriculture. It ranks first in the production of cotton 
and groundnut. The annual rate of growth of productivity of 
all the crops in Gujarat is, perhaps, the highest in the country. 
The growth rate for food crops has also been very satisfactory. 
The chief handicap of Gujarat is the low percentage of irrigation 
which stands at about 11 per cent as against the all-India per¬ 
centage of 23. It is in this context that the Narmada project 
assumes crucial importance for the prosperity of the State. This 
long-pending dispute between Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh has 
now been referred to a Tribunal and it is hoped that its Award 
would be announced and implemented sooner rather than later. 
The Ukai project is nearing completion and would irrigate an 
area of about one million acres. 

Ahmedabad has been long known in India as well as abroad 
as the ‘Manchester of India’. Gujarat manufactures more than 
31 per cent of the country’s cloth output. There are 113 textile 
mills in the State out of which 69 are in Ahmedabad. It was 
here that Gandhiji tried his experiments of forging the techniques 
of peaceful industrial relations between the management and 
labour. It is basically due to this peaceful tradition of the Trade 
Union movement that Gujarat has been able to make rapid strides 
in industrial development. 

# The handicrafts of Gujarat have also earned fame for their 
exquisite beauty and the creative genius of craftsmen. Among 
these indigenous crafts, the Jari industry of Surat, the intricate 
inlay work of Kutch, the typical tie-dyed Sari of Jamnagar, the 
Patola weaving of Patan, the toy industry of Idar and Rajula, 
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the agate industry of Broach and Cambay and the lacquer work 
of Sankheda, deserve special mention. Several of these handicrafts 
earn precious foreign exchange every year. 

In the educational sphere too Gujarat has registered notable 
progress. There are now seven Universities in the State for im¬ 
parting higher education—the University of Baroda, Gujarat 
University, Sardar Patel University at Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat 
Vidyapith, Saurashtra University, South Gujarat University at 
Surat and the Ayurved University at Jamnagar. An Agricultural 
University is also being established in the northern region. The 
medium of instruction in these Universities is Gujarati and Hindi. 
Besides, Ahmedabad has the distinction of possessing several 
educational and research institutions of all-India importance, in¬ 
cluding the Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmedabad Textile 
Industry Research Association, commonly known as ATIRA, the 
Institute of Management and the National Design Institute. 

The Capital of Gujarat has recently been shifted to Gandhi¬ 
nagar, about 20 kilometres north of Ahmedabad, on the bank 
of the river Sabarmati. The site occupies an area of about 5500 
hectares and is about 20 metres higher than the level of 
Ahmedabad. The town-planners have tried to maintain the 
mango groves in the area in order to lend a scenic beauty to the 
new capital named after Mahatma Gandhi. Since there is no 
direct dialling yet between Gandhinagar and Ahmedabad, urgent 
contacts between the Secretariat and the people become quite 
difficult and irksome. It would easily take a few decades before 
the new capital could grow into a full-fledged township possessing 
all the necessary amenities and conveniences. 
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Gandhi Centenary And After 


It was, indeed, a curious irony of fate that the Gandhi Centenary 
Year was marked by riotous violence, incendiarism and com¬ 
munal frenzy in different parts of the country. Unhappily, 
Ahmedabad and some other places in Gujarat also witnessed the 
outbreak of Hindu-Muslim riots on the eve of the Centenary 
celebrations. It was, however, a happy coincidence that Badshah 
Khan came to India to participate in the Centenary and 
remind the people once again of the message of truth and non¬ 
violence. He was good enough to visit Gujarat also towards the 
middle of October, 1969. On the invitation of the Gujarat Vidya- 
pith, he delivered the Convocation Address that year and exhorted 
the staff and students to keep the Gandhian flame alive by 
promoting national integration, communal harmony and social 
cohesion. 

After staying at the Vidyapith for two days, Khan Saheb kindly 
shifted to Raj Bhavan and stayed with us for about 12 days. He 
toured on foot several localities in Ahmedabad City which had 
been plagued by communal violence, sympathising with the 
families of the victims and applying the soothing balm to the 
festering wounds. He fervently appealed to both the Hindus and 
the ^Muslims to recollect Gandhiji’s teachings and bring about 
love and affection among the people during the Centenary year. 
Badshah Khan remarked: “Many years ago Gandhiji had lit the 
*lamp of national unity and freedom at the Sabarmati Ashram 
in Ahmedabad. That flame gradually spread throughout the 
length and breadth of the country and ultimately led to the dawn 
of Swaraj. Even Gujarat has fallen a victim to communal hatred 
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and violence this year. But I cherish the hope that the people 
of Gujarat would once again light here the lamp of amity and 
co-operation so that it may permeate the whole country and 
strengthen the forces of integration.” 

At Raj Bhavan, we arranged many meetings with Badshah 
Khan of different categories of people, including students and 
teachers, businessmen, political parties and social workers. These 
groups consisted of Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs, Jains and 
Christians so that an atmosphere of harmony could be generated 
in the course of discussions. At these meetings the Frontier 
Gandhi observed: “I have not come here to seek any votes or 
to enlist followers and disciples. I am here to participate in the 
Centenary celebrations as also to meet old friends and workers. 
It is very sad that during the Centenary year itself there have 
been incidents of communal violence even in Gujarat. I wish 
to remind you of Bapu’s ideals so that you may do some intro¬ 
spection. True religion can never teach hatred, violence and 
enmity; it essentially implies humanism, truth, sympathy, and 
service of the people.” 

And Badshah Khan added: “Even during pre-Independence 
days, the Muslims had no proper leaders. They were either Khan 
Bahadurs, Sirs or Nawabs. They misled the Muslims and sowed 
the seeds of hatred and conflict, resulting in the partition of India. 
Even after freedom, the Muslim masses have been swayed by the 
false teachings of the Maulvis and Maulanas. It is the duty of 
Hindu social workers to establish closer contacts with the Muslims 
and absorb them in the mainstream of national life. The Muslims, 
in turn, should understand that their destiny lies with the people 
of India; they should try to mix with them in an intimate manner. 
Mutual quarrels in the name of religion, language, caste and 
regions have done enormous harm to this country. It is high time 
the people eschewed all types of conflicts and pooled their 
energies for raising the social and economic standards of the 
masses.” 

The Frontier Gandhi expressed a desire to tour other parts 
of Gujarat which had been the scenes of communal riots, soon, 
after Ahmedabad. I accompanied him throughout these tours 
by road. I was deeply touched to see long rows of Hindus and 
Muslims standing on both sides of the roads in cities and villages, 
welcoming Badshah Khan with warmth and reverence. We covered 
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Mehsana, Baroda and Banaskantha districts. Everywhere the 
burden of Khan Saheb’s speeches was similar: “Before Indepen¬ 
dence. I used to see the poverty of the villages in India with a 
sad heart. On a visit to this country for the first time after 
freedom. I still see the same dilapidated cottages in the country¬ 
side. This is because different castes, communities and linguistic 
groups here have not yet learned to live as friends and brothers 
in peace. Countries like Germany and Japan, devastated during 
the Second World War, have made great strides towards economic 
growth. This is due to their sense of national unity and patriotism. 
On the other hand, India has not still been able to achieve even 
food self-sufficiency. India must now retrace her steps and take 
the path of peace and non-violence chalked out by Mahatma 
Gandhi. The political and religious leaders would continue to 
inject communal poison in the minds and hearts of all the com¬ 
munities. It is, therefore, for the poor masses to grow conscious 
of these dangers and march together hand in hand towards social 
and economic regeneration.” 

Badshah Khan’s tour of Gujarat proved to be very impact¬ 
making and both the Hindus and the Muslims felt ashamed for 
what they had done during the riots. There was an atmosphere of 
repentence and self-reflection. Towards the end of meetings, the 
Frontier Gandhi would ask the people to take a solemn pledge 
not to repeat such unfortunate incidents in the years to come. 
Thousands of people of all communities promptly raised their 
hands to indicate their assurances. I have no doubt that Badshah 
Khan’s visit was the most important factor in restoring a climate 
of communal harmony in the State. 

On my own part, accompanied by the veteran Sarvodaya lead¬ 
er Ravishankar Maharaj and Madalsa, I toured the affected areas 
soon after the riots, walking mostly on foot through the roads and 
lanes. These tours were helpful in restoring confidence among the 
people and boosting their morale. We were happy to find that 
in almost half of the city wards, Hindus had protected the Mus¬ 
lims and vice versa. Many instances of communal harmony and 
• goodwill which came to our notice were, doubtless, heart-warm¬ 
ing. Wherever we went, large numbers of people spontaneously 
gathered around us. In the course of my impromptu talks, I em¬ 
phasized the need of developing a multi-lingual and multi¬ 
religious society in India: “All those who are loyal to the nation 
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have to be treated as respectable citizens irrespective of their 
caste, language or religion. Those who are found to be disloyal, 
possessing extra-territorial loyalties, cannot, naturally, enjoy any 
privileges and rights under the Constitution, whether they be 
Hindus or Muslims. Only a small number of people are commu¬ 
nal and anti-social in nature: they must be dealt with in a very 
firm manner. The silent majority still possesses a sound heart 
and a broad mind and deserves our respect and encouragement.” 
This approach of mine to the communal problem in India was 
readily accepted by the people as a rational view of the situation. 

I also made it a point to personally tour those areas of the 
State which were affected by floods, droughts or earthquakes over 
the years. I was delighted to find that, despite these natural cala¬ 
mities, the people of Gujarat faced all the difficulties with great 
courage and fortitude. Co-operation between the official and 
non-official agencies was also commendable. The general public 
rushed to the help of the victims with promptitude and cordial 
sympathy. Even though the people were not yet out of the 
woods, they welcomed me everywhere with genial smiles and 
affection. 


During the Centenary year, the Gujarat Government had prepar¬ 
ed a programme of intensifying various items of constructive 
work, including prohibition, supply of drinking water in rural 
areas and eradication of untouchability. Gujarat is, to be sure, 
ahead of other States in several Gandhian programmes, especial¬ 
ly prohibition. One has only to visit the State and see with his 
or her own eyes the economic condition of the working classes, 
the Harijans and the Adivasis, in order to comprehend the last¬ 
ing benefits of prohibition. Apart from the administrative machi¬ 
nery, Gujarat Nashabandhi Mandal, consisting of many whole¬ 
time social workers, has been able to wean away large numbers 
from the evil of drinking. The Mandal carried the torch of prohi¬ 
bition in all the districts of Gujarat during the Centenary, ap¬ 
pealing to the people to help the Government in implementing 
this social reform with unqualified success. At a time when most 
of the States, even where the Congress is in power, have gone 
back on prohibition under the false pretext of mobilizing addi¬ 
tional resources for the Five-Year Plans, Gujarat has stood firm 
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and is determined to continue this programme with faith and 
resolution. 

The scheme of introducing better tools and implements for 
clearing the nightsoil in various towns of Gujarat has also been 
carried out with considerable enthusiasm. In most of the munici¬ 
pal areas, traditional latrines have been converted into septic 
tanks or flush lavatories. Efforts are being made to get the wells 
and water-supply projects opened for the Harijans in different vil¬ 
lages of Mehsana, Baroda and Jamnagar districts where the curse 
of untouchability still persists in a considerable measure. The 
responsibility of erasing the traces of this social evil and protect¬ 
ing the scheduled castes has been entrusted to the District Collect¬ 
ors and Superintendents of Police. It is a sad reflection that under 
the Panchayati Raj, the leaders of the village, taluka and district 
panchayats have not yet been able to create strong public opinion 
against untouchability and to ensure protection to the weaker 
sections. 

In order to forge closer links with the Adivasis of Gujarat, I 
undertook an extensive tour of the tribal areas in the State, more 
especially the Dangs. I was delighted to meet a large number of 
tribal people in these areas and understand their practical diffi¬ 
culties. There had been a special Board under the Chairmanship of 
the Chief Minister himself to promote the welfare of the Adivasis 
in Gujarat. Even so, several problems remained to be resolved. The 
tribals had no rights in land; these rights had been denied to 
them for the fear that their lands may be bought by or trans¬ 
ferred to the creditors in payment of debts. At my instance, the 
State Government agreed to confer occupancy rights on the 
tribal population in the Dangs district. It was brought to my 
notice that though Dangs was a separate district, there was no 
wholetime Collector to look after the welfare of the population. 
On my advice, the Government decided to appoint a separate Col¬ 
lector for this district. The forest laws have also been suitably 
amended to enable the people there to obtain adequate quanti¬ 
ties of timber for housing and agricultural purposes. The State 
Government has appointed five social workers to organize a chain 
of co-operative consumer stores for supplying articles of common 
consumption at reasonable rates. A post-Basic school has been 
established in the district town Ahwa to impart technical training 
to Adivasi children. This would enable the students of different 
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Ashramshalas to receive proper training for a variety of Govern¬ 
ment and Panchayat jobs in the region. 

At various meetings of the Adivasis, I asked them to men¬ 
tion their difficulties without any fear or hesitation. Surprisingly, 
replies given by the poor and illiterate men and women in Dangs 
were precise and to the point. At one place, an Adivasi young 
man stood up and said: “Sir, we appreciate the concern of the 
officers to conserve the forest wealth in this area. But we have a 
feeling that they regard forests as more important than even men.” 
Elsewhere, a young lady expressed general appreciation of the 
Ashram Schools, but posed a question: “Sir, my son, sitting here 
before me, has passed Matriculation examination. For furthering 
his studies, I gladly sold away some of my ornaments, utensils 
and birds. After the completion of his education, however, the 
boy is obliged to work with me as an ordinary labourer, getting 
only two rupees a day.” The Education officers present at the 
meeting looked crest-fallen. I advised them to discuss these 
matters with the parents in a free and frank manner and see to it 
that educated Dangi boys and girls were trained for definite avoca¬ 
tions in the region. Preference in Government appointments must 
be given to local students, and candidates from outside should be 
recruited only for highly technical jobs. 


An important programme during the Gandhi Centenary was 
sponsored by my wife in regard to the felicitation of those young 
men and women who were born in Free India and attained the 
age of 21 during the Gandhi Centenary. It was, indeed, a happy 
coincidence that children bom in Independent India after 
15 August 1947, had, for the first time, achieved full civic rights 
during the Centenary Year. Gandhiji had aspired to live for a 
hundred years in the service of the nation. But fate willed it 
otherwise, and he passed away at the age of only 79. It appeared 
as if the remaining 21 years of his life were showered on millions 
of children of Free India so that they could grow into adults 
during the Centenary and resolve to re-build a new India of 
Gandhiji’s dreams. 1 

This idea was warmly welcomed by the Government, the edu¬ 
cationists and social workers, and a number of functions were 
held at Raj Bhavan, in Colleges, Universities and public institu- 
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dons to welcome these young citizens of the country and remind 
them of their rights as well as duties under the Constitution of 
India. The following Pledge was solemnly administered to the 
youth at numerous functions arranged by municipalities and 
corporations in the urban areas and the Panchayats in the 
countryside: 

“We solemnly pledge that — 

We shall remain loyal to India and its Constitution, 

We shall work with dedication to preserve and strengthen the 
freedom and integrity of the nation. 

We shall never resort to violence for the achievement of any 
objective, and 

We shall settle all differences and disputes relating to religion, 
language, region or any economic or political grievances by 
peaceful and constitutional means.” 

I had the privilege of administering this Pledge to thousands 
of University students in the State. It was really an exhilarating 
experience. Madalsa placed Tilaks on their foreheads and wished 
them well. As these young men and women stood up to take 
the Pledge, they appeared to be a different type of human beings, 
fired with a desire to serve the country to the best of their ability 
in a spirit of dedication. 

It has now been decided that this programme would constitute 
a regular feature of the Independence Day celebrations every 
year in Gujarat. In 1969, about seventy-five thousand ‘young 
citizens’ participated in these programmes. In 1970, the figure 
was well over a lakh and fifty thousand. In addition to the 
Pledge-taking ceremonies, these new adults engaged themselves 
in some kind of manual labour to complete local welfare projects 
for the good of the community. 

In appreciation of this programme in Gujarat, the Ministry of 
Education. Government of India, has decided to celebrate 13 
August every year as the “Young Citizens Day” and has asked 
all the State Governments to organize these functions on the 
• Gujarat pattern in their respective areas. It is hoped that this 
scheme would provide a suitable opportunity to open a dialogue 
with the youth of the country and make than fully conscious of 
their rights as well as obligations in accordance with the Directive 
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Principles of the Indian Constitution. In his special message to 
Gujarat, President V. V. Giri observed: “The future progress of 
our country falls entirley on the shoulders of the youth who 
have to display the same dynamism and dedication as was evinced 
by the generation preceding them in winning the political 
freedom... I am sure the celebration of the * Young Citizens’ 
Day’ will help to channelise the talent and the energies of the 
rising generation in solving the major economic issues facing the 
nation.” 

The Chief Election Commissioner, S. P. Sen-Varma, also 
evinced deep interest in this work and mentioned it apprecia¬ 
tively at the last Conference of Chief Electoral Officers in Bombay. 
Later, he issued detailed instructions to the Electoral Officers 
of States to ensure that all the voters in their areas were properly 
educated in the ideals of integrity, impartiality, secularism and 
discipline. At his instance, the Government of Maharashtra 
have published a number of posters for drawing the pointed 
attention of voters to eschew the evils of corruption, caste and 
communal prejudices and breach of electoral rules. It is also 
proposed to publish a small pamphlet underlying the basic princi¬ 
ples of the Indian Constitution, including fundamental rights as 
well as the obligations of citizens in fulfilling the Directive 
Principles. Copies of this pamphlet are intended to be distributed 
widely to the existing voters; they will also be handed over to 
new voters who register themselves in the electoral registers on 
attaining the age of twenty-one. 


During the Centenary period, the State Government announced 
a special scheme of ‘Right to Work’, under which about 
a lakh of unemployed persons in the rural areas were promised 
productive employment through minor irrigation works, soil con¬ 
servation and afforestation, road construction and the Capital 
project in Gandhinagar. All able-bodied citizens who asked for ^ork 
in the countryside were to be given suitable employment by the 
local Panchayats and district authorities. This scheme is, certainly, 
of the right type and I have suggested to the Government that* 
it may be accorded the highest priority and also publicised widely 
throughout the State. If Gujarat succeeds in providing gainful 
work to all unemployed citizens in the rural areas, it would 
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be surely a great achievement. To me, the quintessence 
of Socialism is the provision of full employment to the people 
at a living wage which would ensure the supply of minimum 
needs of food, clothes and housing. Given the necessary resources, 
encouragement and concerted action, Gujarat may well be the 
first State in the country to fulfil this national objective of a 
Socialist Democracy. 

In regard to the educated unemployed also, the Government 
has launched several schemes for facilitating self-employment in 
the case of engineers and technicians. Sizeable loans are advanced 
to educated young men for setting up small-scale industries, pre¬ 
ferably on a co-operative basis. Contractors have been asked 
to engage qualified engineers as an essential condition for securing 
Government contracts. Similar orders have been issued by the 
State Electricity Board as well. A number of short-term courses 
have been instituted in the State for imparting technical skills to 
students at the Matriculation and Graduation stages for specific 
jobs which are in ready demand. This would help in siphoning 
off a sizeable number of students after the High School stage 
and reducing the rush for admissions to under-graduate classes 
in Colleges. 

On my advice, the Education Department has appointed a 
high-level Committee on Basic education under the Chairmanship 
of Manubhai Pancholi, Director of Lok Bharati at Sanosara. This 
Committee has been asked to review the working of Basic and 
post-Basic schools in the State and suggest concrete measures for 
orienting all Primary and Secondary Schools in Gujarat towards 
the Basic pattern within the next few years. I have suggested 
to the Committee that all development programmes in villages 
and cities under the Five-Year Plans should be fully utilized for 
imparting work-experience to students in schools and colleges. 
This scheme of linking up Plan programmes with educational 
institutions would be twice-blessed. On the one hand, it would 
enrich the educative process and generate a healthy atmosphere 
of productive labour, and on the other, it would improve the 
* quality of our economic projects through the involvement of 
students and teachers. It should no longer be necessary to attach 
separate farms and workshops to Basic schools. Proper co¬ 
ordination between economic development and educational 
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expansion could make education more meaningful, without involv* 
ing additional outlays. 

Since a Governor is also the Chancellor of several Universities 
in his State, he could help in raising the academic standards of 
higher education in several ways. During the Centenary year, 
I, therefore, took the initiative of holding informal Conferences 
of the Vice-Chancellors in the State at Raj Bhavan to discuss 
various problems facing these centres of higher learning. The 
Vice-Chancellors discussed different items of the agenda for about 
three hours in the morning, followed by a lunch. The afternoon 
session also lasted three hours. We could discuss at some leisure 
various measures for improving student discipline, solving the 
problem of educated unemployment and elevating the existing 
educational standards. Such Conferences of Vice-Chancellors are 
now held twice or thrice a year with fruitful results. 

In order to safeguard the autonomy of Universities, the Chancel¬ 
lors are expected to exercise their rights with greater vigilance. I 
raised this point at the Conference of Governors in New Delhi last 
year. After discussion, it was agreed that a Governor as 
Chancellor should function in accordance with the provisions of 
State legislation on different Universities. While the Chancellor 
may consult the Chief Minister in these matters, he need not be 
bound by his advice. Under the Constitution, a Governor has to 
discharge his duties with the ‘aid and advice’ of the Council of 
Ministers, except in subjects which have been left to his discretion. 
But for safeguarding the autonomy of Universities, the Chancellor 
should exercise his powers in accordance with the provisions of 
the University Acts in an objective manner. This interpretation 
was accepted by the Law Ministry of the Union Government and 
has been very helpful in creating an atmosphere of academic 
freedom by minimizing political interference in University affairs. 

I also took up the problems of sanitation, air and water pollu¬ 
tion, slum clearance and traffic control in the City of Ahmedabad. 
A joint meeting in Raj Bhavan of the representatives of /State 
Government, Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation and educational 
institutions was helpful in generating the necessary consciousness 
about vital problems affecting the health of citizens. With bettei* 
co-ordination and, wherever necessary, by amending the existing 
laws, it should be possible to improve the sanitation of cities in 
a visible manner. Further, slum clearance has been very much 
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in our minds all these years. It must, however, be conceded 
frankly that nothing substantial has yet been achieved in this 
direction. Here again, concerted efforts with a strong will are 
essential for making a noticeable dent on the problem. 

A Governor takes the solemn oath to “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution and the law,” and under the Constitution 
he is required to be guided by the Council of Ministers in most 
of the cases. In matters left to his discretion under various articles, 
he has to function without fear or favour and in a fair and 
impartial manner. In addition, he swears that he would devote 
himself “to the service and well-being of the people”. In this 
context, a Governor could take an active interest in a variety 
of social, cultural, educational and constructive activities, more 
specially connected with the weaker segments of the population, 
including Harijans and Adivasis. He could also encourage several 
institutions for the welfare of women and children. For promoting 
communal harmony and national integration, he should try to 
establish close contacts with different linguistic and religious 
groups in the State. Through various functions at Raj Bhavan, 
my wife and I have been trying, in all humility, to fulfil these 
obligations to the best of our capacity. 


Some months ago. President’s rule had to be proclaimed in 
Gujarat because no political party was in a position to run a 
stable Government in the State. Fortunately for me, this deci¬ 
sion did not create any controversies because I was able to 
secure the written consent of all the important parties for invoking 
Article 356 of the Constitution. 

Soon after, I explained to the general public that the introduc¬ 
tion of President’s rule did not mean the end of democracy. In 
fact, democracy had been raised from the State level to the Par¬ 
liament. I took special care to invite all the Members of Parlia¬ 
ment from Gujarat and discussed with them various problems 
facing the State. I also addressed the Presidents of District Pan- 
chayats and appealed to them for co-operation. During the last 
few months I have been trying my best to ensure a clean, impar¬ 
tial and efficient administration, taking decisions purely on merits 
and without any fear or favour. I have been endeavouring to 
speed up the implementation of various development projects. 
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especially in the spheres of irrigation and power. When I meet 
various delegations, I ask the officers concerned to be present. 
After hearing both the sides, in most cases I am able to take deci¬ 
sions on the spot on the basis of a consensus that emerges on 
various issues. I have paid special attention to the problems of 
the backward classes, including Harijans and Adivasis. It would 
be my earnest endeavour to hold elections as early as feasible 
so that a popular Government could be installed once again in 
Gujarat. 


Despite a fairly busy schedule, I managed to write out a 
brochure entitled India and Nepal : An Exercise in Open Diplo¬ 
macy, containing selected information about ancient Nepal and 
its modem developments. The Nepalese have often felt that India 
did not care to know about their country—the nextdoor neigh¬ 
bour. I, therefore, deemed it a duty to publish this book on 
Nepal for strengthening cordial relations between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

As a part of the Centenary programme, I was invited by the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of India, 
to deliver three Patel Memorial Lectures on the life and thought 
of Mahatma Gandhi. It was my privilege to deliver these lec¬ 
tures in New Delhi before a distinguished audience. These lectures 
were subsequently brought out by the Publications Division in 
the form of a brochure entitled Gandhi: The Man and His 
Thought. 

It was also suggested by some friends that I should write a defi¬ 
nitive biography of Acharya Vinoba and present it to him on 
his 75th birthday anniversary. Vinoba is known to the wide 
world as the great Bhoodan leader who has collected and distri¬ 
buted millions of acres of land through purely voluntary and 
peaceful campaigns. But very little is known about his earlier 
life and activities. I, therefore, worked hard for a few months to 
publish Vinoba : His Life and Work and presented the first 
copy of the book to Vinoba on 11 September, 1970 at the Pavnar 
Ashram. I do not have an iota of doubt that Vinoba is one of 
the greatest Rishis India has produced over the ages. 
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Epilogue 

Before concluding these Memoirs, I should like to mention a 
few broad thoughts and approaches which have governed my life 
all these years. They are conditioned partly by the outlook inhe¬ 
rited from my parents and partly by my contacts with great men 
of our times like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and Acharya 
Vinoba. Be that as it may, I would gladly share these thoughts 
with the readers. 

First of all, I have always maintained an optimistic view on 
life. I cherish abounding faith in the innate goodness of man, des¬ 
pite unhappy experiences from time to time. Human beings in all 
parts of the world are intrinsically good, affectionate and help¬ 
ful to others, though they may be temporarily swayed by in¬ 
human and anti-social emotions. In the course of their evolution, 
they are apt to commit mistakes and even blunders. None the 
less, their essential qualities of love, co-operation and compas¬ 
sion should never be in doubt. Trust begets trust and promotes 
mutual confidence. We are painfully aware of one another’s weak¬ 
nesses and shortcomings. Even so, nothing is ever gained by 
harping on these failings and generating an atmosphere of hatred, 
suspicion and revenge. As Gandhiji used to tell us, we should 
cultivate the habit of looking at the good qualities of others and 
at the faults of our own. It is only then that we could sustain a 
balanced outlook on life and steer clear of pessimism, despair 
and morbid cynicism. 

Furthermore, one has to cultivate a spirit of detachment in all 
the activities. It is, indeed, worry and not work that grinds a 
man. The Gita preaches the same quality of mental equipoise 
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and steadfastness in the midst of cares and temptations. At any 
rate* experience through the ages lends an edge to the conviction 
that man may put in his best efforts for achieving an objective 
and yet the source of success lies in Divine hands. True, God 
helps only those who help themselves. But it is not for us to 
judge whether the required help has been forthcoming. Without 
an attitude of surrender to the Supreme Power, we are sure to land 
ourselves in a veritable mess and confusion. 

It is an eternal principle that the employment of impure means 
never leads to the attainment of pure ends. Our objectives may 
be very noble and sublime, but they are bound to be polluted and 
vitiated if our methods for their attainment are replete with false¬ 
hood, violence and diffidence in the intrinsic goodness of human 
nature. That is why Gandhiji insisted on the ideals of 
truth and non-violence even for winning Swaraj for India. 
Though one should never submit to injustice and unfair treat¬ 
ment, the use of violent methods has never been able to vindicate 
the justness of our cause. The first World War was fought to 
end all wars. But instead of achieving this well-intentioned aim, 
it gave birth to another global holocaust of much greater inten¬ 
sity and devastation. The second World War was waged to 
make the world safe for democracy. But a large number of 
authoritarian regimes emerged after its termination. The current 
war in Vietnam and the Arab-Jew conflict in the Middle East 
are conclusive proofs of the dictum that nothing could ever be 
gained through violence and wars. In the final analysis, we have 
to sit around the table and resolve various problems through dis¬ 
cussions and negotiations. If our own behaviour is sincere, guile¬ 
less and candid, the other side is bound to reciprocate in abun¬ 
dant measure. Even if it does not, violence would result in 
counter-violence and we shall all be on the brink of a precipice 
leading to bottomless misery and even annihilation. As Lord 
Buddha had proclaimed centuries ago, hatred does not cease by 
hatred but only by love. « 

We have also learnt by long experience that real happiness 
does not lie in mere accumulation of material goods and com¬ 
forts. Of course, man should have the necessary wherewithal to 
secure the necessaries of life, including food, clothing and shelter. 
But. as the ancient sages had cautioned us times without number, 
the mind of man could never be satiated by wealth alone. We 
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are all a curious mixture of the human and the Divine, and un¬ 
less we bend every fibre of our being to develop both these ele¬ 
ments of our personality, we shall not succeed in acquiring a ba¬ 
lance of mind which is essential for lasting happiness. Modem 
science has opened up endless vistas and added new dimensions 
to human endeavour. However, in the absence of a spiritual 
outlook, scientific progress is bound to lead to unprecedented dis¬ 
aster. Observes Vinoba: “Science has force, speed and action, 
but no direction.” Gandhiji had also repeatedly warned us that 
merely raising the standard of living was not enough; we must 
aim at elevating the standard of life. 


In retrospect, I have fervently believed all these years that 
India is a land of destiny and despite occasional set-backs and 
difficulties, she is bound to emerge as a unique nation with a 
glorious synthesis of science and spirituality. Modem world today 
is, doubtless, at the cross-roads. The tragedy of mere affluence is 
writ large on the foreheads of the rich and the wealthy. The in¬ 
exorable laws of economics have diminished the utility of con¬ 
sumer goods to the lowest depths. Man now hankers after cer¬ 
tain higher values of life, moral and spiritual. The ancient and 
composite heritage of India could indicate to the ailing world a 
new direction and destination. While welcoming the good quali¬ 
ties and thoughts of all other nations, we have to keep our feet 
firm on the soil of India. Each country possesses certain special 
characteristics which may be termed the ‘soul of a nation’. These 
qualities should be developed to the fullest extent for enriching 
the culture and civilization of mankind. 

Nowadays India is confronted with a variety of social, economic 
and political problems. In the social sphere, casteism, commu- 
nalism and linguistic jealousies have been bedevilling ‘our efforts 
towards an accelerated rate of growth. The curse of untouchabi* 
lityi yet persists and tarnishes our image. In the economic do¬ 
main, poverty, inequality and unemployment are powerful drags 
on our march towards prosperity and abundance. The politics of 
' expediency appears to have touched a very low watermark of in¬ 
tegrity and decency. The vision of many of our political leaders 
is clouded by prejudices, rivalries and lust of power. Even purely 
social and economic programmes tend to acquire political over- 
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tones. Doubting voices are being raised to shake people’s confi¬ 
dence in the very ideals of democracy and secularism. Neverthe¬ 
less, our unbending faith in the bright future of India must not 
be allowed to be shattered and dissipated. The furious and shriek¬ 
ing storms that seem to stir our foundations to the very core 
and fill our public life with dust and dirt, would, sooner than 
later, blow over and a healthy climate of earnestness, confidence 
and co-operation ultimately prevail. As Pandit Nehru had 
observed on many occasions, India may have erred and stumbled 
on several points of history, but she has again gathered courage 
to sit up, stand and walk towards the cherished goal. 

1 am convinced that the democratic way is the correct pattern 
of life for all the developed and developing countries. Any loose 
talk about the desirability of inducting authoritarian or military 
regimes is a counsel of despair and must not be allowed to poison 
the minds of the younger generation. Even in the pre-Indepen- 
dence days, Mahatma Gandhi had reiterated his profound faith 
that “disciplined and enlightened democracy is the finest thing 
in the world”. And it is so because democracy is primarily based 
on a spirit of non-violence, mutual aid and forbearance. In a 
country like India, true democracy must necessarily be founded 
on the concept of a multi-lingual and multi-religious society 
where all the citizens learn to live together as brothers and 
friends. 

The world today is riven with internecine conflicts pertaining 
to race, colour, language and religion. In the United States, the 
nation is tom between the white and black races. Several coun¬ 
tries of Europe have also not been able to rise above the colour 
prejudices. Northern Ireland is in a state of virtual civil war 
between the two sects of Christians, the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants. Confrontation between the Jews and the Arabs 
shows no signs of an amicable solution in the near future. In 
India too, we have the misfortune of witnessing linguistic, com¬ 
munal and religious frictions time and again. But, in my vied, it 
is the historic role of India to set an example in evolving an integ¬ 
rated and composite society where persons of different castes, 
communities, creeds and languages could work together in a 
spirit of 'unity in the midst of diversity*. A garden that con¬ 
tains flowers of only one colour, form and fragrance may register 
in our minds an impression of massive richness; but another 
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garden with a variety of hues and odours would, decidedly 
attract us greatly with its varied charm and magnificence. India is 
destined to nourish such a garden for its own good and for the 
welfare of mankind. 


This bright destiny will, however, not materialise if each of us 
tries to lay the blame at the door of others. The world could be 
reformed only if the individuals begin to reform themselves. In 
the surrounding dust and darkness, one has to light his own candle. 
Even a single candle would dispel the enveloping darkness at 
least in some measure. Self-reform alone could prove to 
be a gleam in the gloom that plagues us today. When Gandhiji 
was in the midst of a most difficult situation in Noakhali on the 
eve of partition, a journalist ventured to ask him for a message. 
Prompt was the reply: ‘Turn the searchlight inwards.’ Some 
teachers complained that the students had grown very unruly 
and indisciplined. Bapu remarked: “When you feel within your¬ 
self that you are all right but everything around you is wrong, the 
conclusion you should draw for yourself is that everything is all 
right but there is something wrong with you.” 

I have not the shadow of a doubt that the people of India, 
though poor and illiterate, possess a sound mind and a magna¬ 
nimous heart. They are rich in commonsense and resourceful¬ 
ness. Given the necessary opportunities and encouragement, our 
young men and women could also scale the highest peaks of 
glory and success. What the nation urgently needs today is 
an atmosphere of self-reliance and self-confidence. We will do 
well to remember these pithy words of the Father of the Nation: 
“Frustration is bom of our own weaknesses and loss of faith. 
So long as we do not lose faith in ourselves, all shall be well 
with India.” 
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